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AT HOME and abroad The 
Manchester Guardian is read and 


respected. It has the reputation | 


of holding high the standard of 
journalism. Tributes to its 
position as a daily newspaper 
exercising great influence on the 
thought of the time come from 
men of letters, statesmen and 
leaders of commerce and in- 
dustry. The local and foreign 
news given fully in its columns 
presents to its readers an 
impartial picture of what is 
happening in the World. 


Lancashire, particularly, is proud 


of The Manchester Guardian and 
in other parts of Great Britain 
it is welcomed as a distinctive 
newspaper, dealing comprehen- 
sively with many subjects, in- 
cluding literature and the arts. 
Consequently its friendly counsel 
is much appreciated. 


This influence is not confined 
to editorial matter. It adds 
to the effectiveness of every 
advertiser’s announcements 
and creates a general goodwill 
which is shared by all who 
advertise in The Manchester 
Guardian. 


The Manchester Guardian 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


Guardian Building, Manchester ; and 40-43 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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Times 


The Best Informed Sunday Newspaper 


N these days of great world events all 
thinking men and women wish to be 
well informed. The aim of the Sunpay 
Times is to place before its readers the 
views of men of learning and authority 
with full, reliable and comprehensive news. 


The articles by ‘‘ Scrutator,” whose expert 
political survey is a special feature of the 
Sunpay Times, have attracted the widest 
attention and are closely followed. 


The leading articles in the Sunpay Times 
are distinguished by their broad outlook, 
vigour of expression, and steadiness of 
judgment. Comment is frank and honest 


and based on the facts. 


The Sunpay Times is not only a News- 
paper, but a Review. The important 
section devoted to Books includes regular 
articles by Desmond MacCarthy, J. C. 
Squire, and other distinguished critics. 
No similar feature is so influential in 
guiding the public on current literature. 


That standard is fully equalled in ‘“‘ The 
World of Music,” by Ernest Newman, 
whose famous weekly articles are unique 
in learning and authority. 


There is no sounder dramatic critic than 
James Agate of the Sunpay Times ; and 
the weekly articles on Art by Frank Rutter 
and the Films by Sydney Carroll are eagerly 
read. 


The value of the personal touch is fully 


recognised and there are many intimate 
paragraphs under the headings of ‘‘ Men, 
Women and Memories,” “‘ In Town,” and 
“Court and Society.” 


Another unequalled feature is the page of 
Letters to the Editor. There is, indeed, 
nothing like this in the British Press. 
Readers, many of them eminent in various 
walks of life, pour out their knowledge 
and experience in astonishing variety. 


Each week the Sunpay Times deals in 
the fullest and most comprehensive way 
with matters relating to finance under the 
direction of R. J. Barrett. 


There are usually four crowded pages 
devoted to Sport. All branches are dealt 
with, professional and amateur, not only 
the major amusements such as_ Golf, 
Cricket, Football, Rowing, Hockey, Lawn 
Tennis, Racing, but Polo, Swimming, 
Ya hting, Boxing, Angling, Fencing and 
Shooting. ‘“‘ Fairway” and ‘‘ Mankato” 
are the skilled experts on Racing, Henry 
Longhurst writes on Golf, D. R. Gent on 
Rugby Football, Hamilton Price on Tennis. 


Considerable space is given to Broad- 
casting, and the home and foreign Sunday 
programmes are attractively set out. There 
are Chess and Bridge problems, both of 
which make a strong appeal to their 
The Cross-Word Puzzles are 
intriguing, and the Acrostics cunningly 
devised. 


devotees. 


On Sundays 
The 


Sunday Times 
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THE BOOK PAGES 


of the 


Celegraph 


are the most popular and 
the most discussed feature 
in daily journalism among 
readers, writers and publish- 
ers. They appear twice a 
week — on Tuesdays and 


Fridays. 


Miss REBECCA WEST and Mr. J. C. 

SQUIRE, two outstanding personalities in 

the - world of letters, regularly review new 
books with brilliance and insight. 


* * * Other reviewers include HOWARD MARSHALL, 
SHANE LESLIE, E. C. BENTLEY, J. B. FIRTH and 
Captain LIDDELL HART. | 
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PUBLIC OPINION gives a rapid survey of the 
events of the week, and covers a remarkably 
wide area of interests. It isa Newspaper Room, 
a Weekly library of New Books, and a cheerful 
and well-informed companion. 


PUBLIC OPINION is interested in Social Problems, 
Literature, Science, Politics, Travel, Religion, 
in all Arts and Crafts and in everything that 
interests intelligent people. 


PUBLIC OPINION informs, stimulates, and saves 
time in a unique way. It is readable from 
beginning to end, because it is supremely in- 
teresting. 


PUBLIC OPINION provides busy men and women 
with a handy summary of the best thought and 
activity of the best men and women of the day 
from the World’s best Papers, Magazines and 
Books. 
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Notes at Random 


The Year in Review—Criticism to the Fore—Novels and Stories— 
The Dearth of Poetry and Plays—A Personal Choice 


To compare the artistic achievement of successive 
years is difficult, if only because some determining 
work is apt to set the standard at different levels. In 
one year it may be easy to name six novels of equal 
excellence; in another, ie 
hard to find two. Yet r 
the two may indicate, not 
the dearth of good work, 
but the existence of better. 
In saying that this year 
critics in every department 
have found it a_ harder 
task than in 1931 to dis- 
cover the “six best” of 
anything, I am thus simply 
recording a fact, not imply- 
ing a judgment. It may 
be that the outstanding 
works of 1932 are so 


best ideas, on every matter which literature touches, 
current at the time”’; philosophers discover the ideas, 
and the true function of criticism is to apply them “ to 
make an imtelligent situation of which the creative 
power can profitably avail 
itself.”’ 

What was true then is 
equally true now, and no 
one I think would seriously 
maintain that our literature 
at present is richly creative. 
Rather is it chaotic. It 
concerns itself with half- 
ideas or dead ideas or 
variations on personal 
themes. It resembles a 
story which contains noth- 
ing but local colour; we 
admit the charm and the 


superior in merit to those 
of 1931; that to expect a 
half-dozen is foolish 
mathematical optimism ; 
on the other hand, 1931 may have been the crest of 
the wave. 1940 will decide. Meanwhile the fact is 
undeniable. 


The Renaissance of Criticism 


To me the most interesting about the year’s books 
is the critical achievement. I believe that the emer- 
gence of a compact and militant body of criticism is 
the most important thing in the literary world of 1932. 
And this for a reason which was enunciated as long ago 
as 1865 by Matthew Arnold. In his essay on ‘“ The 
Function of Criticism ’’ he points out, it will be remem- 
bered, that “‘for the creation of a master-work of 
literature two powers must concur—the power of the 
man and the power of the moment—and the man is 
not enough without the moment.” For “ the elements 
with which the creative power works are ideas; the 


Wapping Old Stairs. 
‘Etching by William Monk. 
From “ Artist's Country,” iby C. Geoffrey Holme (Stu.iio). 


virtuosity, but deplore 
the lack of point. It 
is unsatisfying because 
superficial. 

Where there are no living ideas, superficiality is in- 
evitable. All great writing has about it that uni- 
versality which is another name for genius. And such 
universality is attained only when the individual writer 
can rely on his surrounding atmosphere to be charged 
with ‘‘ the best ideas current at the time.’’ Great artists 
are the product of great epochs. The difference between 
a Golden Age and a Silver Age of literature is that in the 
latter second-best ideas are prevalent ; it is the gold, 
which is the more exclusive, that breeds the universal 
genius. 

This paradox gives the value, very simply, to the 
situation to-day. ‘‘ Universality’’ has been equated 
with popularity.’’ That “ novel of universal appeal 
which so many publishers so often publish, is simply 
a story designed to please as large a number as possible 
of tired wage-earners in search of relaxation. In fact 
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see 


View of London, 1616. 
From ‘‘ Francis Bacon,” by Mary Sturt (Kegan Paul). 


nothing less ‘‘ universal ’’ can be imagined. There are 
few things quite so dead as last year’s best-sellers. 
Nevertheless a great body of critical opinion has 


upheld this confusion of values—it is still the basis of | 


judgment of nearly every newspaper reviewer—and its 
effect on creative writing has not unnaturally been 
disastrous. The “ current ideas ” available are not even 
fifth-rate, and the writer has either to do the best he 
can with such poor material or, before he can begin 
to exercise his true function, to exhaust his powers in 
performing work which more properly belongs to the 
philosopher and the critic. 

The contemporary problem thus simplifies itself to 
this: “How can the ‘best ideas’ once more gain 
general currency?’’ The answer seems to be: ‘“ By 
the restoration of critical standards which are based on 
the highest intelligence and greatest sensitivity, instead 
of on the approbation of the largest number of readers.” 
The dominance of the head that counts must once 
more supplant the domination of counted heads. 


Frontal Attack 


There has never been lacking of course a certain 
amount of intelligent criticism, but it was isolated, 
somewhat academic, and consequently to a great extent 
impotent. (How many people for instance have read 
I. A. Richards’s “ Principles of Literary Criticism” 
in the eight years since it was published?) The first 
step towards building up a body of such criticism—a 
frontal attack—was taken this year. 

It was led by Q. D. Leavis’s “‘ Fiction and the Read- 
ing Public.’”” The book inspired not unexpectedly a 
number of vicious and vitriolic reviews. The reason 
was simple. The reviewers recognised their adversary, 
and their anger was the measure of their fear. Among 
other things, “Fiction and the Reading Public” 
shattered finally the one argument to which the more 
conscientious of them clung in a last endeavour to save 
their literary self-respect. “This difference between 
universality and popularity,” they would say, “is all 
nonsense. Look at the universal Shakespeare. He was 
popular enough.” “Yes,” retorts Mrs. Leavis, with 


several years’ research into facts and figures at her 
disposal, “‘ and look at the reading public as it is to-day 
and as it was in Elizabethan times. Popularity now and 
popularity then are quite different and non-comparable 
things.’”” And she proceeds ruthlessly to show what 
“ popularity’ has meant at various stages, and how 
any “ best-seller”’ to-day is, by that fact, labelled as 
worthless artistically. 

What “ Fiction and the Reading Public” did for the 
novel, F. R. Leavis’s “‘ New Bearings in English Poetry ” 
did for verse. In a different way of course, because the 
problem was different, but no less effectively. The 
vapourings of the Georgians were exposed for what they 
were, while the living poetry of to-day was expounded 
with extraordinary skill. 

Both these books are open to certain objections. 
They are uncompromising; they are perhaps over- 
insistent on certain points; they are bitter; they are 
exclusive. They have, in fact, the faults of good fighters. 
Certainly they will be superseded, as pioneers always are. 
Perhaps they will be forgotten. But with all their faults 
they are worth a dozen of the polite and balanced 
pontifications which masquerade as Criticism with a 
capital C. And they were vitally necessary. 

Earlier in the year Ezra Pound issued a pamphlet 
(it is hardly more) on ‘‘ How to Read,” whose value was 
unfortunately limited by its public. He addressed his 
peers, not troubling to proselytise or to hide completely 
his contempt of less intelligent readers. If Mr. Leavis 
entered the fray partly on Mr. Pound’s behalf, Mr. Pound 
himself remained aloof, above the battle. 


Battle Rejoined 


These books appeared in the spring. Summer, as it 
should, brought a spell of lazy, well-contented peace 
during which the intelligent lay in the sun and read 
detective novels—or if they still persisted in reading 
criticism, were soothed to sleep by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy’s collected articles. In the autumn the 
battle was rejoined furiously, with the publication of 
T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘ Selected Essays.’’ The picked criticisms 
of fifteen years by one of the most sensitive and acute 
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AUTHOR IN 1793. 


From “ VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ALBION,” 


By WILLIAM BLAKE. 
With an Introduction by J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


(Dent). 
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of living writers, who stands uncompromisingly for 
tradition and authority, was the occasion for another 
outburst of bad temper and bad manners on the part 


of many of the reviewers, though the more wily among | 


them, realising that here at last was an opponent whom 
they could not defeat, made haste to come to terms by 
bestowing patronage. Thanks in great measure to the 
vanguard attack by the Leavises, the impact of Eliot 
was successful beyond hopes. 

Then last month came another small volume, ‘‘ Form 
in Modern Poetry,” by Herbert Read. Fundamentally 
in sympathy with the ideals of the others, Mr. Read 
approached from an unexpected angle, bearing with 
him spoils from the enemy. Mr. Eliot had somewhat 
frigidly rejected the appeals on behalf of ‘‘ personality ” ; 
in fact, the first constructive attempt of the movement 
was the endeavour to base critical judgments on some- 
thing sounder than the personal taste of the critic, and 
to focus it on something more important than the 
personal idiosyncrasies of the author. Meanwhile the 
opposition was left with “ personality’’ as its most 
useful weapon. “After all,” they said, ‘it all comes 
down to personality in the end ’’—knowing that, in a 
sense, it does. Mr. Read, availing himself of modern 
researches in psychology, inquires exactly in what sense 
draws a distinction between “‘ character” and “ per- 
sonality,” and makes a present of the result to his allies. 
If any reader is interested in criticism from different 
angles converging on the same point and upholding 
the same achievement, I can recommend a comparison 
between F. R. Leavis’s chapter on Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins and Herbert Read’s approach to the same poet, of 
whom he says: ‘‘ When the history of the last decade 
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of English poetry comes to be written by a dispassionate 
critic, no influence will rank in importance with that of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins.” 


Two Novels Only 


In the field of criticism I have managed to find this 
year five outstanding books, though two of them are 
little more than pamphlets and one consists mainly of 
reprinted articles. This total is unprecedented. In the 
realm of fiction I can think of only two outstanding 
novels, Claude Houghton’s “ Chaos is Come Again” 
and Mary Butts’s “ Death of Felicity Taverner.” Per- 
haps a word of explanation should qualify this some- 
what sweeping statement. There may of course be 
two hundred, all equally good, which I have not even 
seen. It is impossible for any man to read all the novels 
that are published. Literally impossible that is, unless 
he does nothing else—and even then very difficult ; 
for in an average year there are published between ten 
and twelve novels a day, Sundays included. Nor am 
I taking into account all the many stories I have enjoyed 
which, to distinguish from creative fiction, I will call 
“yarns.”” I mean novels which have about them that 
universality to which I referred ; which, if they do not 
quite attain it (and neither of them is free from several 
imperfections), at least make an understanding effort 
to achieve it, and are not content with the superficial 
or partial vision which distinguishes novels of the 
second class. For me the reading of both these books 
was an experience, as distinct from a pleasant pastime. 

In “‘ Death of Felicity Taverner ”’ there is a reference 
to the people who can appreciate Mozart and appreciate 
jazz, but cannot abide Massenet. That, translated into 


Westminster. 
By Charles Cundall (P. & D. Colnaghi). 
From “ Artist's Country,” by C. Geoffrey Holme (Studio). 
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terms of books instead of music, again epitomises the 
literary situation. There are people who can appreciate 
Proust and appreciate Edgar Wallace, but cannot abide 
J. B. Priestley and Ethel Mannin. But they are I think 
in the minority. The majority unfortunately imagines 
that it is rather “ highbrow ”’ to like the “ beautiful ” 
or “daring’’ or “artistic ’’ mediocrities, but “‘ low- 
brow ”’ to confess to an enthusiasm for Bulldog Drum- 
mond, just as the devotee of “‘ good stuff ’’ will delight 
in the sentimental overtures and excerpts provided as 
oceasional music by the wireless, but indignantly switch 
off an excellent dance band. 


And Some Others 


I must confess that my personal shortcomings pre- 
vent me reading any “ literary’ novels, except as an 
occasional duty, and even then, lack of that knowledge 
which can come only from comparison, makes me an 
untrustworthy critic of them. The only one I feel 
bound to recommend is Charles Morgan’s ‘‘ The Foun- 
tain.’’ But of novels which make no pretensions to do 
anything but tell a good story well there are dozens, of 
which the six I liked best were Ruth Holland’s ‘‘ The 
Lost Generation,’’ A. E. W. Mason’s “‘ The Three Gentle- 
men,”’ Sigurd Christiansen’s “‘ Two Living and One 
Dead,”’ John Buchan’s ‘‘ The Gap in the Curtain,’’ Rose 
Macaulay’s “‘ They Were Defeated ’’ and Adrian Aling- 
ton’s “Mr. Jubenka.”’ In addition to these must be 
mentioned three satisfying thrillers—Henry Rode’s 
“ The Hanging Captain,”’ ‘‘ Sapper’s ‘‘ The Return of 
Bulldog Drummond ” and C. P. Snow’s “‘ Death Under 
Sail,” and three brilliant satires—Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ The 
Postmaster-General,’’ Sherard Vines’s ‘‘ Return, Bel- 
phegor !”’ and Stella Gibbons’s ‘‘ Cold Comfort Farm.”’ 


The Flight from Fiction 


There is one very significant fact about fiction this 
year which has nothing to do with the excellence or 
otherwise of individual works. More than one publisher 
has assured me that public demand is shifting from novels 
and concentrating on what may be called informative 
works. In part this is due, I think, to the fact that as 
a pure story-telling medium the film is displacing the 
novel, and in part to the fact that we are at last beginning 
to reap the benefit of the Education Act of thirty years 
ago. In any case and whatever the reason, the situation 
is there, and to its reality the popularity of omnibus 
outlines testifies. 

More particularly is there an interest in current affairs 
and the background of the immediate past. H. J. and 
Hugh Massingham’s compendium, ‘‘‘ The Great Vic- 
torians’”’ and John Collier’s and Iain Lang’s amusing 
* Just the Other Day ” have both been successful, while 
the reception accorded to Peter Davies’s new series of 
short biographies, designed apparently to include any- 
body who was somebody from Socrates to Lenin, bears 
further witness to the flight from fiction. 

I have been told by those who have visited the 
country that in Russia one of the wealthiest persons is 
the writer of best-sellers, and that a Soviet best-seller 
is never a work of fiction but some explanation or com- 
mentary on present-day politics or ‘‘ the Plan.’”’ Shall 
we perhaps see best-sellers on similar lines in England if, 
as is probable, we are entering a period of political and 


half the facts is disastrous. 
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economic upheaval? The early part of the year saw at 
least two important books of this type, Sir Norman 
Angell’s The Secret Assassins and J. Middleton 
Murry’s ‘“‘ The Necessity of Communism.” The close 
of the year has seen two more, Sir Raymond Beazley’s 
“The Road to Ruin in Europe ’’ and John Strachey’s 
“The Coming Struggle for Power.” 
emphatically worth reading. 

Of historical works proper there is one notable 
addition to Napoleonic literature— Jacques Bainville’s 
“Napoleon.”” There is also the unrivalled G. M. 
Trevelyan, who in “‘ Ramillies and the Union with Scot- 
land ’’ continues his great history of the reign of Queen 
Anne. I cannot think of any other outstanding work. 


All four are 


Biographies 


The year however has been rich in political biographies, 
a review of which readers will find in an article on another 
page. With the exception of the last volume of Queen 
Victoria’s letters, I have read nothing in this category. 
Again it is a confession of personal weakness, but my 
belief is that the truth about any career cannot be told 
until at least fifty years after death has closed it—and 
not always even then. If there is not a censorship of 
morals, there is the more important and necessary 
censorship of manners. And to base a judgment on 
Official reports never convey 
an accurate picture of the situation, but a distortion 
which is for irrelevant reasons considered desirable. It 
is the Pepyses and the Grevilles who are our best in- 
formants ; indeed, that an official denial of gossip is 
tantamount to an admission that the gossip is true 
has become almost an axiom. 

For this reason also I have found unsatisfactory the 
various works about D. H. Lawrence—not excluding 
a selection of his letters. They are valuable only in so 
far as they form a corrective to the ridiculous caricature 
of him which gained currency during his lifetime. 


Poetry and the Play 


Why poetry and the play should be so often lumped 
together is one of the mysteries of cataloguing. Possibly 
because plays used to be written in verse? But there is 
some slight justification for it here in that it emphasises 
an important aspect of modern poetry—its tendency 
to be dramatic ; to use the swift action and objectivity 
and change of tempo which are the distinguishing marks 
of the drama as an art form, in place of the static 
self-examination of the average lyric. 

There is another reason: in neither category have 
I discovered any one work which I can conscientiously 
recommend. W. H. Auden’s long poem, “ The 
Orators,”” appears to be important and is certainly 
exciting, but before committing myself I should have to 
understand it all (which after two readings I do not), 
and to like it (which in many parts I do not). As for 
the usual slim volumes—the bluff forthrightness of 
Mr. Masefield, the meticulous preciosity of Mr. Church, 
the musings of Mr. Gibson and the ingenuity of Mr. 
Blunden—they will commend themselves to disciples 
on the strength of their authors’ names without help 
or hindrance from me. 

The state of the theatre is deplorable. The most- 
hailed play of the vear, “ Musical Chairs,”’ is really only 
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The Strand. 
From“ Artist's Country,” by C. Geoffrey Holme (Studio). 


a Chekhovian rehash twenty years out of date. 
J. B. Priestley in “‘ Dangerous Corner ” made a gallant 
effort to redeem the situation, but the play was not quite 
good enough, in spite of the fact that the author showed 
himself a better dramatist than novelist. Clifford Bax’s 
“The Rose Without a Thorn” was a beautiful and 
scholarly piece of historical reconstruction, but alto- 
gether out of sympathy with the contemporary move- 
ment. Shaw’s “ Too True to be Good ”’ was intolerably 
long-drawn-out and consisted mainly of badly linked 
restatements. 

Part of this failure in plays may be the inevitable 
result of the ascendancy of the producer over the play- 
wright. The dramatist’s day is done; he is no longer 
a dictator, but a co-partner with the actor, under the 
managing directorship of the producer. ‘ Theatre,” 
in the special sense of the word, has returned, and with 
it the producer, aided by the costume designer, the 
scenic expert and the electrician, shapes the dramatist, 
with his vehicle, the actor, to his will. So it happens 
that the most important book of the drama this year 
is not a printed play at all but a picture-book of stage- 
settings entitled “‘ The New Movement in the Theatre.” 
But as it costs ten guineas there seems little point in 
recommending it generally. 


Travel and the Film 


The film of course is always being blamed for the 
decay of the theatre, and that it has profoundly modified 
theatrical practice is certainly true. It may also, as I 
have suggested, have had an effect on fiction. But the 
realm where it has most made itself felt is in travel 
books. The best of these tend to become simply “ the 
book of the film,” with the story elaborated and the 
illustrations reproduced from the film itself. At least 
three such books have appeared this year. The natural 
result is that travel books must either degenerate to 
the level of glorified guide-books or elaborated diaries, or 
rise to the height of art—distinctive art—by recreating 
atmosphere in great prose. One such book has appeared 
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this year, ‘‘ Hindoo Holiday,” in which J. R. Ackerley 
draws a picture of India worthy to rank with E. M. 
Forster’s ‘‘ A Passage to India.” 

In the sphere of religion there is one book which stands 
out pre-eminently—Evelyn Underhill’s ‘‘ The Golden 
Sequence,” a meditation on the great Pentecostal hymn, 
and an introduction to mysticism. 

Ernest Hemingway’s treatise on bull-fighting, “‘ Death 
in the Afternoon,” is the first full book on the subject 
in English. For that reason it demands a certain 


notice. The actual bull-fighting portions—and the. 


philosophy (if it can be called that) behind them—I 
disliked intensely, but there are passages interspersed 
of fine literary criticism. To return for a moment to 
the subject of fiction, I may quote his remark that 
“‘ every novel which is truly written contributes to the 
total knowledge which there is at the disposal of the 
next writer who comes, but the next writer must pay 
always a certain nominal percentage in experience to 
be able to understand and assimilate what is available 
as his birthright, and what he must in turn take his 
departure from.’”” How many contemporary novels can 
claim the right to exact such payment ? 

_ This passage occurs in an attack on Mr. Aldous 
Huxley for putting “ his own intellectual musings . . . 
into the mouths of artificially constructed characters.” 
Oddly enough, ten days before ‘‘ Death in the After- 
noon ”’ was published, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s “‘ Texts and 
Pretexts: An Anthology with Commentaries,” ap- 
peared, in which the author’s intellectual musings are 
relegated to a more appropriate place. This anthology 
makes for righteousness (I am not one of Mr. Huxley’s 
admirers) ; it introduces to an audience which would 
probably otherwise not have heard of them, passages 
and authors exceptionally worthy of study, and the 
comments show Mr. Huxley at his most sensitive. 
Without question this is the anthology of the year. 

And, last, a picture book. Perhaps it is impolite to 
describe it as that, because it is really a very learned 
work indeed. It is called ‘‘ Astronomical Atlases, 
Maps and Charts,” and is written by Basil Brown. 
But it is the pictures that will captivate the non-specialist 
who is out of his depth in the text. Maps of earth— 
especially old maps—are exciting enough (who does 
not endorse the judgment of R. L. S. here ?), but maps 
of the heavens are rare treasures indeed. They suggest 
not only the ultimate mystery but the accumulated 
wisdom of the world, and all its best stories are collected 
there. The book has nineteen plates ; one’s only regret 
is that there are not three times as many. 

This brief list of some books I have read and enjoyed 
during 1932 is exactly that and nothing more. It makes 
no claim to be anything other than a personal memo- 
randum. But there are in this CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN 
the choice of many famous men and of many trust- 
worthy critics, from which I hope the reader will obtain 
amusement, edification—and perhaps guidance. 


HucGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
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From “THE STORY OF THE GARDEN,” 
By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
(Medici Society). 


PRINCESS HUMAY RECEIVED IN A GARDEN 
AT THE Court OF CHINA. 
Fifteenth century Persian painting. (Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris.) 
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BOOKS THEY HAVE READ 


We print below the replies which were kindly given to THE BOOKMAN by many eminent people in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What books, both in fiction and in general reading, have you most enjoyed during the past year?” 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN. 
General Reading 

A Winter’s Tale, because it is my 

favourite play. 
Fiction 

Magnolia Street, because it is a 
dramatic panorama of the life of 
a highly coloured race in conflict 
with a more prosaic people. 


LORD D’ABERNON. 
General Reading 

The autumn has seen a plethora of good biographies. 
Those of Lord Cromer and Lord Oxford are of out- 
standing interest. Scarcely less remarkable are two 
lighter volumes, Antonina Vallen- 
tin’s Stresemann and Armstrong’s 
Grey Wolf. There is also the brilliant 
volume by Mr. Duff Cooper, Talley- 
rand. I strongly advise anyone who 
has sufficient leisure to procure all 
these volumes. 

As a general criticism of the 
present fashion in the book trade, 
I deplore the tendency to encourage prolixity by 
imposing a minimum number of pages. Surely selection 
and condensation are necessary. Literary merit is not 
to be measured by avoirdupois. 


HIS EXCELLENCY M. AIME JOSEPH DE FLEURIAU. 
General Reading 
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The last volume of The Letters 
of Queen Victoria, because it is 
the most valuable and interesting 
documentary book for the history 
of Great Britain. 


GEN. SIR HUBERT GOUGH. 
General Reading 

Charles Il, by Bryant, because I 
am particularly interested in_his- 
tory, and I like getting at the per- 
sonal characters of those who help 
to make it. 

Fiction 

Under My Cloak, by Kathleen 
O'Brien, because the story described 
the real man and the real woman, with their many 
virtues influenced and modified by ordinary human 
passions and feelings. 


MISS E. S. HALDANE. 


General Reading 

The Shakespeare Head ‘‘ Bronte” 
—tThe Brontes: Their Lives, Friend- 
ships, Correspondence, in four 
volumes, because of my great in- 
terest in the Brontés, and the fact 
that this gives the accurate infor- 
mation about them that has so 
much been required. 


John Buchan’s Life of Scott, and Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
Evening Memories, because the first is an admirable 
biography and the second a pleasant account of Scottish 
life in olden days. 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 
General Reading 

Golden Horn, by F. Yeats-Brown, because it is as 
thrilling as any novel, but made 
doubly fascinating byits authenticity. 

Fiction 

The Fountain, by Charles Morgan, 
because it is a real story, decorated 
with fine characterisation and re- 
markable style ; and J. B. Priestley’s 
Faraway, because its characterisation 
alone makes an immediate appeal to the actor. 
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SIR CHARLES HIGHAM. 
General Reading 

Look Homeward—Angel, The 
Fountain, Brave New World, Carl 
and Anna, and Once a Grand Duke, 
because they help me to understand 
life. Fiction 

The Bellamy Trial, The Canary 


Murder Case, Rope to Spare, because 
they help to make me forget life. 


RIGHT REV. and RIGHT HON. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, BISHOP OF LONDON. 
General Reading 

The History of Israel, two new 
volumes ; The New Morality (New- 
som), because it is a much needed 
reply to the other side; Sir G. 
Macunn’s India’s Religions ; Arabia 
Felix (Thomas) ; The Life of King 
Albert of Belgium; Charles II 
(Bryant). 


INGE, DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 
General Reading 

The Making of Europe, by C. 
Dawson, and Ramillies, by G. 
Trevelyan. 

Fiction 

As We Are, by E. F. Benson, 
because it is a truthful picture of 
English social life. 


SIR BARRY JACKSON. 
General Reading 
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Owing to the inordinate amount 
of dramas I have to read, my time 
for novels is practically non-existent. 

The classics and travel-books 
occupy my leisure. Among the 
latter, Kamet is the outstanding 
feature of the year. 
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EARL JELLICOE. 
General Reading 


Memoirs of Prince von Bulow, 
Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden, 
and Ludendorff, The Tragedy of a 
Specialist. 

Fiction 

Cypher K (“ Taffrail”) and By 

Guess and By God. 


GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P. 
General Reading 

A Man’s Life, by Jack Lawson, M.P., because it is the 
story of a real man, his struggles 
from the day he left school till he 
entered the War Office as one of 
its chiefs, and because it tells a 
good story of a mother and wife 
united with son and husband to 
serve God by serving mankind. 


Fiction 
All sorts—just to pass time away and try to forget 
serious things. 


JACK LAWSON, ™M.P. 
General Reading 

Mazzini, Prophet of Europe, has more than interested 
me. It got me. In the far-gone days when Britain 
gave refuge to great men who lived 
greatly for a Cause, we adopted 
Mazzini. He is half ours. But 
like all great souls he is the world’s 
possession. In Mr. Griffith’s book 
we grow up with Mazzini, and walk 
through life with him. He is not 
a story ; he is alive. He is History. 
This is not merely a biography ; it 
is the history of acountry over the period of Mazzini’s 
life. And vital, arresting history too. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
General Reading 

The Essential Shakespeare, by J. 
Dover Wilson, because it gives a 
vivid picture of Shakespeare the 
man. 

Fiction 

The Fountain, by Charles Morgan, 
because it struck me as a well-knit 
novel. 


LORD MOYNIHAN. 
General Reading 

Memoirs above all: Winston Churchill (first vol.) ; 
The Duke, by P. Guedalla ; Asquith’s Life, by Spender 
and Cecil Asquith, because men (and 
women) are the greatest interest in 
life. I like to know what people do, 
and why and how. Especially how. 

Fiction 

Detective novels. The modern 
novels deal too often with psycho- 
logy, and in reading them I am 
tortured by the ignorance that novelists so often betray, 
and I cannot tolerate their endless, vapid, jejune ver- 
bosity. Cecil Roberts never fails to delight me. When 
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others fail there is always Kipling who has helped me 
immeasurably. Because incident is so often better 
than an analysis of motives of uninteresting characters, 


I revel in J. B. Priestley and his Yorkshiremen. His 
creations are flawless. 
SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
General Reading 
A Hindu Holiday, by J. R. 
Ackerley. 
SIR LANDON RONALD. 


General Reading 

Dictatorship on Trial, Adventures 

in Literature and Royal Flush. 
Fiction 

Young Emanuel (Naomi Jacobs) , 
The Anxious Days (Philip Gibbs) ; 
Ballerina (Eleanor Smith), because 
all very human ! 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
General Reading 


Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution, Vol. I, because it is im- 
portant ; and Trotsky can write. 


Fiction 
I don’t read novels now, because 
I haven’t time. 


ANGUS WATSON. 
General Reading 

The Life of Lord Asquith and Oxford, because it is 
a really great and revealing book, admirably written, 
and giving a glimpse of perhaps the greatest statesman 
of the last fifty years. The Great Victorians, because 
it is an admirable, if somewhat ill-digested, estimate 
of the Victorian period. A_ book 
that no student of history can 
afford to neglect. Reminiscences, 
by Winston Churchill, because it is 
an altogether delectable volume, 
written by a real master of his 
craft. Fear and Be Slain, by General 
Seely, because it is full of good 
stuff, and exactly the right kind of 
book to give a boy of sixteen to twenty. Jesus of Galilee, 
because it is a remarkable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every minister. The New Morality, 
by G. E. Newsom, because it is a fighting attack on 
Bertrand Russell and Aldous Huxley, to which there 
appears to me to be no adequate reply. 


SIR ERNEST WILD. 
General Reading 

Lord Carson’s Life, by Marjori- 
banks, because of its perfect English 
and its truth. 

Fiction 

Nearly all old novels such as The 
White Company, because I prefer 
old friends. 
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A STUDY IN PERSPECTIVE 


The City seen by the Poets 
By Philip Henderson 


“London, thou art of towns A per se. 
Soveraign of cities, seemliest of sight . . 
Upon thy lusty Brigge of pylers white 
Bene merchauntis full royal to behold ; 
Upon thy stretis goeth many a semely knight 
In velvet gownes and in cheynes of gold. . . .”’ 


1501 William Dunbar, the Scottish poet, visited 

the court of Henry VII and wrote his famous 
tribute to London which at that time was to all appear- 
ances the lovely ecclesiastical city of the Middle Ages, 
little bigger than a village, with green fields outside its 
walls and windmills among its spires. But in spirit it 
was already a city of the Renaissance. Soon the Gothic 
aspiration of its spires, the exclusive integrity of its 
walled life, was to give way before the substance 
of its merchants, the expansion of European trade, and 
the contagion of the new paganism out of Italy. By 
the end of the century it was already a flourishing 
business-centre and we find Drayton, in his “ Poly- 
olbion,”’ celebrating the great mansions in the Strand, 
built by the merchant-adventurers, ‘“‘ Whose windows 
seem to mock the star-befreckled skies.”” But it was the 
river that never failed to stir the Elizabethan mind to 
poetry, the river that was the principal highway of the 
city, down which floated swans and gilded barges, and 
as it flowed out to sea it took the imagination away in 
its silver stream. 

‘““ Sweet Themmes, runne softly, till I end my Song!” 
is Spenser’s refrain, and the river is the enlivening spirit 
of the whole ‘‘ Prothalamion,”’ bearing the bridal train : 


‘* There when they came, whereas those bricky towres 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templer Knights to byde.”’ 


Had the procession gone beyond the Temple to London 
Bridge, they would have come upon the fleshless heads 
of malefactors rotting on poles above the gateway. 
Indeed there was nothing comfortable or settled about 
London in those days. What with the recurrent out- 
breaks of pestilence and fire, the public scaffold con- 
spicuous on Tower Hill—‘‘ alwayes readie prepared ” 
as Stowe says—individual life seems to have hung by 
a thread. And Shakespeare, as he left the Mountjoys’ 
house in narrow Silver Street, on his way to Cheapside 
with its noisy market, must frequently have encountered 
a party of unfortunate bloody-backed creatures being 
whipped on their way to the galleys. Yet from the 
filth and savagery of sixteenth century London arose 
the most glorious poetry in our tongue. 

With the advance of the seventeenth century the city 
began to assume its Puritan cloak: black and russet 
mantled the Elizabethan bravery, and the sombre voice 
of Milton is heard in the land. Milton is a poet one 
always associates with London; he has something of 
the city’s weight and gloomy magnificence. Whenever 
I walk across St. James’s Park towards Queen Anne’s 
Gate, especially if it is a dark and rainy afternoon, I 
always think of Milton returning solemnly to his tall 
narrow house in Petty France after discharging his 


duties as Latin secretary to Cromwell. Though the 
house is gone now, there is a narrow passage leading 
out of the park where the walls frown down with true 
Puritanical austerity, and one has the feeling of entering 
a narrow pass between two darkly contentious factions. 
And it is surely at this time, in the twenty or thirty 
years befere the Great Fire, when a spiritual flame of 
white heat burned in men’s hearts, that the peculiarly 
stubborn quality of English morality was forged. So 
when the fire actually broke out over London in 1666, 
Milton was not much moved by the external calamity. 
“Plague and fire, what are they after the ruin of the 
noblest causes ! ”’ 

But nobility and the grand manner was by now 
growing as unfashionable as medieval idealism—for 
the Age of Good Sense had arrived. Presume not God 
to scan, we are advised, the proper study of mankind 
is man. And in the rebuilding of London after the fire, 
neat houses of plain brick and stone took the place of 
baroque gables and timbered fronts, and temples to the 
glory of man were put up instead of Gothic pinnacles that 
had aspired toGod. Of the new St. Paul’s, Wallerwrote: 


“‘ So proud a fabric to devotion giv’n, 
At once it threatens, and obliges, heav’n.”’ 


Nevertheless, had Wren’s plan for rebuilding been 
adopted, London would now have something of the 
unity and order of Paris. The moment was unique. 
Old London lay in smoking ruins and our greatest 
architectural genius was at hand to raise a city that 
would have been a monument to the greatness and 
nobility of the mind of man. But the moment was 
allowed to pass. There remained the old intricate 


Michael Drayton. 
Artist Unknown. 
(National Portrait Gallery.) 
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squalor and medieval darkness that people ‘‘ had got 
used to,’’ and lost among its crooked mazes a few great 
buildings to mock us with the grandeur that might 
have been ours. Meanwhile the king was engaged in 
laying out the Green Park and took for that purpose, says 
a news-letter of the time, ‘‘ several adjacent fields into 
his park of St. James’s.’” From Waller’s modishly 
topical Muse again we learn that : 


“In such green palaces the first kings reigned, 
Slept in their shades, and angels entertained.”’ 


But in 1698 God interposed with another fire and after 
that, with the passing of the court at Whitehall, life 
became much more ordered and serene. Civility was 
the word of the day, for people had grown tired of 
heroism and wars, theological disputes and riotous 
living. Certainly no one could accuse the courts of 
William and Mary or Anne of either the riotousness of 
Whitehall under Charles II or the brilliance of Green- 
wich under Elizabeth. William, finding the London 
smoke bad for his cough, lived most of the time out at 
Kensington or Hampton Court; Pope, telling us what 
oft was thought but ne’er so well express’d, summed 
up the contemporary position in his ‘‘ Moral Essays ” ; 
the Spectator appeared and Addison ‘“ brought 
Philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and 
colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables 
and coffee-houses.’”” For a man with any pretensions 
to wit, it was essential to live in London in those days. 
Indeed it would scarcely have occurred to him to live 
anywhere else. But with all this wit and polish, the 
condition of the streets was such, we read in “‘ A Trip 
Through London,” that Honourable Members driving 
to the House of Commons in their chariots were “ so 
toss'd and jumbled about that it has been near an hour 
e’er they could recover the use of their limbs and proceed 
to business.’’ And Gay tells us, in his “ Trivia,” that 
it was at imminent risk to his white stockings and red- 
heeled shoes that the beau ventured to walk anywhere 
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in London at all; and once he had lost the wall, and 
chairmen or bullies had jostled him near the overflowing 
kennel in the middle of road, there he was floundering 
over his shoesin mud. Gay insured himself against such 
inconvenience by always carrying a stout walking-stick. 
By 1700 the population of London had reached three 
quarters of a millién and had already formed itself into 
various “ quarters”’ each with its own individuality. 
The fashionable exodus from the city to the West End ~ 
had begun under the first Charles, when people went to 
Bloomsbury for a change of air and the Covent Garden 
piazza was constructed from designs by Inigo Jones, 
whose “‘columns with plain magnificence appear,” 
writes Gay, “and graceful porches lead along the 
square.” Yet it was not till the second half of the 
eighteenth century that London began to grow so 
rapidly. ‘‘ No, sir!’’ remarks Johnson, “‘ when a mna 
is tired of London he is tired of life ; for there is in 
London all that life can afford.’’ But there was a 
growing apprehension that all that that life could afford 
was most certainly not to be found in London. The old 
Augustan order confined the imagination and men arose 
who had had enough of proper studies and nature 
methodised, and once more presumed God to scan. 


‘* Great things are done when men and mountains meet ; 
This is not done by jostling in the street.” 


Thus Blake summed up the whole position of the 
Romantic Revival in one of those epigrams of his that 
it is like a stone thrown by a street-boy at the coffee- 
house window. Wordsworth was not blind to the 
beauties of London, as is shown by his sonnet written 
on Westminster Bridge; but he only liked it when 
there was nobody about, such as in the early morning 
when he could feel himself alone in the presence of 
the rising sun. And this attitude, with its resentment 
at all encroachments upon our inner solitude, has per- 
sisted in poetry down to the present time, when indeed 
a more tormented rebellion against the demands of 
city life animates much of the most representative 
modern verse. 

London is now more than ever “ of towns A per se.” 
But for all its air of unimaginative commercialism, it is 
still largely a city of atmospheres. Walking along the 
Embankment, it is still possible to feel something of 
the old Elizabethan exhilaration—the water ruffled to 
silver, the barges splashing up stream, the gulls wheeling 
on the wind, and the sullen clang of hammers from the 
dim interior of wharfs and warehouses. And all around 
us the roar of the traffic like an inland sea. For all its 
architectural jumble, the mist and those changing 
skies, in which the hidden poetic elements of the 
English character seem to be mirrored, often give 
London a mysterious grandeur that belongs to no other 
city in the world. And although its growth has been 
towards an overwhelming massiveness, as one walks 
through the streets on a foggy day in winter, it becomes 
a city built between heaven and earth, spectral and 
unreal. It is such a vision that Mr. Eliot gives us in 
“ The Wasteland ”’ : 


“ Unreal City, 
Under the brown fog of a winter dawn. 
A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many.” 
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The Lion Brewery. 
(James McBey.) 
From “ Making an Etching,” by Levon West (Studio). 
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THE PAGEANT OF LONDON 


London Characters in English Fiction 
By W. Francis Aitken 


ONDON characters in fiction: what a task they 
would present to a literary Registrar-General ! 

Into what queer by-ways they would lead him. What 
a bill of mortality would be his to chronicle. And if 
complaint be made that our London novelists and 
dramatists and poets bring the Seven Deadly Sins into 
the foreground, the reply is that it always has been 


“T have good ale,’’ quoth she. And he falls to the 
woman’s temptation. And with him a goodly com- 
pany, of rude mechanicals. It is early in the morning, 
and after some have bartered their possessions for 
draughts of the good ale beyond their financial resources 
they sit “ singing to evensong.”’ 

Mine Host of the Tabard Inn in Southwark, Harry 


Canterbury Pilgrims at the Tabard Inn. 
(Corbould.) 


so where town life is concerned, from the days of Lang- 
land and the ‘“ moral Gower’ and Dan Chaucer to 
those, say, of Arthur Morrison and Edgar Wallace ; 
from the grim personifications of Pieter Breughel and 
the realistic pictures of Hogarth to those of George 
Belcher and Phil May. It is significant that where 
the Seven Virtues are depicted by pen or pencil, the 
characters displaying them are described as idealised. 

Take as a beginning the London of Edward III as 
we find it reflected in the “ Vision’ of Langland, who 
still wrought in allegory, and in the “‘ Tales ’’ of Chaucer, 
the first of our story-tellers and comedy writers to turn 
from cold abstractions to the study of a world in which, 
if manners do not make man, they at least faithfully 
represent him. 

To them as to their successors the ale-house and the 
inn are microcosms of the universe. Langland’s 
Glutton, bethinking himself that it is time to repent, 
is passing an ale-house on his way to church. The 
ale-wife, Mistress Beton, precursor of Mistress Quickly 
as Lydgate’s London Lackpenny is an ancestor of 
Drinkwater’s Dreaming John, bids him good morrow. 


Baily of ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales ’’—a fairer burgess was 
there none in Chepe—is bold, shrewd, not ill-informed, 
with a shrewish wife. There is the Canon’s Yeoman, 
who betrays his master, one in the long line of fraudulent 
alchemists, not yet extinct, that Ben Jonson was to 
satirise in the character of the rascally Subtle, whose 
name may well have been borrowed from the Canon’s 
subtilitee.” 

With a Carpenter, a Weaver, a Dyer, a Carpet- 
maker, and that gentle lady, Madam Eglantine, whose 
French is of Stratford-atte-Bowe, is the ale-loving 
Cook, whose unfinished tale is notable for its graphic 
little etching of the London apprentice Perkin Revelour, 
who might have sat as a model for Hogarth’s “ Idle 
Apprentice.” 

And so we come to the crowded stage of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists and story-tellers. We can but be 
selective. Falstaff and his fellow roisterers and the 
hostess of the inn in Eastcheap are immortal. But 
London interest, perhaps, centres more definitely on 
the romantic incidents in Deloney’s “‘ merry and pleasant 
historie,”’ ‘‘ The Gentle Craft,’ which supplied the 
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groundwork for Dekker’s ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday ’’ and Rowley’s ‘“‘ A Shoemaker a Gentle- 
man.” No better picture is there anywhere of the 
crafts and craftsmen of London in the fifteenth 
century than is to be found in the pages of the 
sometime despised silk-weaver whose best work lay 
in oblivion for three hundred years or so; and no 
more delightful play of the period than that of 
the merry-hearted bohemian cockney Thomas 
Dekker, author too of that inimitable essay in 
grobianism ‘‘ The Guls Horn-Booke.’”’ Here, from 
““The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” is a vivid glimpse 
of Simon Eyre, “‘ the mad shoemaker of Tower 
Street,” who from an apprentice becomes Lord 
Mayor, builds Leadenhall leather market, and 
founds a prentices’ holiday : 


“Eyre: Goe, vanish, vanish! Avaunt, I say! 
By the Lorde of Ludgate, its a madde life to be 
a lorde mayor ; its a stirring life, a fine life, a velvet 
life, a carefull life. Well, Simon Eyre, yet set a good 
face on it, in the honour of Sainct Hugh. Soft, the 
king this day comes to dine with me, to see my 
new buildings; his majesty is welcome, he shal 
have good cheere, delicate cheere, princely cheere. 
This day, my felow prentises of London come to 
dine with me too, they shal have fine cheere, gentle- 
manlike cheere. I promised Cappadocians, when we 
all served at the Conduit together (as water-carriers), 
that if ever I came to be Mayor of London, I would 
feast them al, and Ile doot, by the life of Pharaoh ; 
by this beard, Sim Eire wil be no flincher. Besides 
I have procurd that upon every Shrovetuesday, at 
the sound of the pancake bell, my fine dapper Assyrian 
lads shal clap up their shop windows and away. 


Falstaff and Dame Quickly. 


From “ Shakespeare's Stories of the English Kings,” retold by Thomas Carter (Harrap). 
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The Tower of London and the River about 1480. 


From ‘‘ The Romance of Lloyd’s,” by Com. Frank Worsley and Captain Glyn Griffith 


(Hutchinson). 


This is the day, and this day they shal doot, they 
shal doot. 

Boyes, that day are you free, let masters care, 

And prentises shal pray for Simon Eyre.” 


Robert Greene’s “‘ Conny-Catching Tracts’ may be 
recalled with Dekker’s ‘“‘ Guls Horn-Booke ”’ for their 
graphic sidelights on the rif-raffery of the London 
underworld of his time. Nash’s “‘ Jacke Wilton ’’ was 
a page at the Court of Henry VIII, but his adventures 
are largely on foreign soil. He is however a worthy 
brother of Roxana, Moll Flanders and Colonel Jacque. 
As M. Jusserand has pointed out, while Nash leaves 
to his real heroes, Surrey, More, Erasmus, Aretino, their 
historical character, he gives to his fictitious ones 
caprices and qualities which make them distinct and 
living beings like those of everyday life, and points out 
the road that was to lead to the true novel. Dekker 
and others owed something to the portrait gallery in 
Nash’s quasi-autobiographical satire ‘‘ Pierce Penniless.”’ 

But if we would know our Elizabethan London 
thoroughly we must spend our days and nights with 
Ben Jonson. He is not easy reading. His characters 
are links between the abstractions of the allegory and 
the mystery plays and the works of George Bernard 
Shaw. ‘“‘ Every Man in His Humour ”’ is essentially a 
comedy of character rather than of incident ; and must 
be studied from this point of view. Bobadil the 
cowardly braggart; Master Mathew the town gull ; 
Kitely the jealous husband; Brainworm the rascally 
servant—are ever living characters. So are the Captain 
Otter and the Truewit of “‘ The Silent Woman ”’ ; so are 
the cozeners and cozened, Subtle, Sir Epicure Mammon, 
and the rest, in ‘“‘ The Alchemist’”’; Brother Zeal-of- 
the-Land Busy ”’ (a forerunner of Dickens’s Chadband) 
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Captain Cuttle (“‘ Dombey & Son’”’). 
(Reproduced by kind permission from the Buchanan Portfolio.) 
From ‘‘ Some Dickens Men,” by Edwin Charles (Rich & Cowan). 


and his companions in the riotous ‘‘ Bartholomew 
Fair." From Westminster to Wapping Jonson knew 
his London thoroughly. 

Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, Peele, Middleton, 
Heywood, Webster, Shirley and others of the old 
dramatists lay scenes of their plays in London, among 
them Shadwell, whose picture of Alsatia is recalled 
later in Scott’s ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’”’ We may glance 
too, in passing, at the characters in ‘‘ The Spectator,” 
in fancy walking with Sir Roger De Coverley in the 
gardens of Gray’s Inn, visiting the play with him and 
accompanying him on that memorable visit to the 
Abbey ; peering into that journal of a citizen’s life 
which Sir Andrew Freeport showed to his fellow members 
of the famous Club; and hearing Will Honeycomb, 
the sometime town gallant, tell of his remarkable 
adventure with the Pict. 

The characters of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera,” notably 
Captain Macheath, and the London of the “ Trivia ”’ 
are also worthy of more space than can be given to 
them. The next name on our list is that of Daniel 
Defoe, whose vast canvas includes among so many 
other living pictures that of the London waif, afterwards 
Colonel Jacque, the little pickpocket who decides to 
keep from drink and strong language in his effort to 
become a gentleman and tells a sympathetic well- 
wisher : “ I never lay in a bed in my life as I remember, 
and I never had a shirt since my nurse died.’”” How 
vividly the story recalls the Smithfield and Moor- 
fields of the past. “‘ Roxana”’ takes us westward to 
Kensington and then to Whitechapel ; ‘‘ Moll Flanders ”’ 
again to Smithfield and the city by-ways. 
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Richardson’s Lovelace, Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison belong in part to London ; as do Fielding’s 
Tom Jones and Amelia, and Mackenzie’s Harley 
of ‘The Man of Feeling,” and Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina. And so do Scott’s Nigel, Cowper’s John 
Gilpin, Marryat’s Jacob Faithful, who was born on 
a Thames lighter, and Japhet Newland, who worked 
for a Smithfield chemist. Many characters of Disraeli 
and Lytton come on the London scene; but the 
London of yesterday is almost overcrowded with the 
characters and caricatures of Dickens and Thackeray. 
Dickens’s characters are the most numerous. There 
are said to be fifteen hundred of them, some three 
hundred and sixty in “ Pickwick ’”’ alone, too many 
for full mention of even those that are familiar as 
household words. Here is a little table, gathered 
at random : 


Mrs. Bardell 
Mr. Tite Barnacle 


Miss Flite Mr. Pickwick 
Mrs. Leo Hunter Bill Sikes 


Sally Brass Sairey Gamp Ruth Pinch 
Sampson Brass William Guppy Tom Pinch 
Inspector Bucket Sir Mulberry Daniel Quilp 
Serjeant Buzfuz Hawk Bob Sawyer 
James Carker Uriah Heep Harold Skimpole 
Sidney Carton Mrs. Jarley Justice Stareleigh 
Christopher Casby John Jarndyce Mr. Stiggins 
Mr. Chadband Alfred Jingle Spenlow & 

. Arthur Clennam Poor Jo Jorkins 


David Copperfield Miss La Creevey 
Dora Copperfield |The Marchioness 
The Artful Dodger Mr. Micawber 
The Dombeys Little Nell 
Little Dorrit Newman Noggs 
Fagin Mr. Pecksniff 


Dick Swiveller 
Mark Tapley 
Oliver Twist 
Mr. Tulkinghorn 
Lord Verisopht 
Mr. Vholes 


A similar but smaller table may be made of the 
Thackerayan picture gallery. 

Colonel Jack Altamont is of the lineage of Nash’s 
Jack Wilton and Defoe’s Colonel Jacque, and there 
is another link with Defoe in Shandon’s journalistic 


From “ The Night Watchman,” by W. W. Jacobs (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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From “THE SILVER SHIP,” 
Collected by LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 
(Puinams). 


On THE SPANISH MAIN IN THE Days 
OF THE BUCCANEERS. 
Painted for “ The Silver Ship” by A. K. MacDonald. 
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work in the Fleet Prison. 
Two London scenes of 
Thackeray’s are to many 
readers more moving than 
any in the pages of his great 
and more popular rival : 
the passing of Colonel 
Newcome in the Charter- 
house and the crash of the 
Rawdon and Becky Crawley 
ménage in Curzon Street. 
The duel between Castlewood 
and Mohun in Leicester 
Fields is also noteworthy. 

Approaching Dickens in 
the truth and strength of 
his London characters is 
George Gissing, whose 
pictures of life in Lambeth, 
Hoxton, Camberwell and 
Islington in particular are 
haunting in their bitter 
poignancy. Kipling touches 
the East End intimately in 
his record of the flower-girl 
mission worker Badalia 
Herodsfoot, and his Torpen- 
how and Dick Heldar of 
“The Light That Failed ”’ 
have left their footprints 
in Villiers Street ; while 
Mr. J. B. Priestley has 
drawn some lifelike City 
portraits in his “ Angel 
Pavement.” 

We have but touched the 
fringe of our subject. We 
can only add mention of 
Pierce Egan’s Tom and 
Jerry ; the Rev. Gregory 
Shovel in Sir Walter 
Besant’s ‘‘ The Chaplain of 
the Fleet”; the same 
author’s London-loving 
Althea in ‘“ The Bell of St. 
Paul’s,”’ the social idealism 
of Angela Messenger in “ All 
Sorts .and Conditions of 
Men,” William Halliday’s 
honeymoon walk round London with Alice Shirley in ‘‘ The 
Orange Girl’’ ; Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere 
and his East End Brotherhood ; Sir Hall Caine’s Father 
Storm in “ The Christian”; Mr. Soames Forsyte and 
his family in Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘“‘ The Forsyte Saga ”’ ; 
Sir Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes; Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
Mr. Polly and Mr. Lewisham; Mr. Hornung’s Raffles ; 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Mr. Earlforward the bookseller in 
Riceyman’s Steps”’ ; and his characters in “‘ The Card,” 
“The Regent and “The Grand Babylon Hotel” ; 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “ Liza of Lambeth”; Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s “Name of Garland”; Mr. Zangwill’s 
studies of Jewry and Mr. Denis Mackail’s ‘‘ Greenery 
Street.” There are, too, the Limehouse and other 
London studies of Mr. Thomas Burke, the “ Gallions 
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Sherlock Hol 
These sketches, except for one by Simpson and ‘one by Twidle, were drawn by Sidney Paget. 


and t scenes from his career. 


(By courtesy of the Strand Magazine.) 


Reach ’”’ of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, the Thames-side 
characters of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, and that human little 
drama of Christopher Jope-Slade and Sewell Stokes, 
“ Britannia of Billingsgate,” the Mrs. Bolton of which 
has her counterpart in the Mrs. Mutimer of Gissing’s 
“Demos.” Nor should one forget the Fleet Street of 
“Lord London” and other fictions written around 
the personality of Lord Northcliffe ; two works (one a 
short story) touching the tragedy of superannuation— 
the ‘ Robert Thorne” of Mr. Shan Bullock and the 
“Mr. Whittaker’s Retirement ” of William Hale White ; 
the clever picture of the Bloomsbury of to-day in Miss 
Kate O’Brien’s ‘‘ The Mandeville Club”; or the fact 
that the real Prince in Mark Twain’s ‘‘ The Prince and 
the Pauper ’’ went a-wandering in the London streets. 
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LONDINIUM TRIUMPHANS 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
HE other day I met a lady who told me she thought book-making mania which seems to attack the old and 


there were too may books written about London. young alike, but which is after all a harmless result of 
Feeling myself a guilty latent energy. But al- 
person, involved in her | “London for Ever.” By Colonel Blackham. 12s. 6d. though there has grown up 
accusation (for by her tone net, (Sampson this mass of topographical 
I recognised that she con- a a — By Alen ivimey. 28. 64. net. literature, a mass that is 
sidered it as such), I kept “The Zoological Gardens.’ By Gertrude Gleeson. being added to yearly, are 
a discreet silence. But, as sas. there after all too many 
these things will, the remark books about a place which 
lingered in my mind, and “The Romance of Lloyd’s.’”” By Commander Worsley has become so vast and 
I wondered if what she = Captain os. complicated as London ? 
said had not after all some Having in view alone the 
truth in it. There is a “No Boats on the River.’’ By A. P. Herbert. 5s. net. seven works which lie be- 
vast library of works on (Methuen.) fore me, dealing with 
the subject; many of various facets of that 
them, truth to tell, mere vifacimenti of their pre- amazing organism, I am _ inclined to wonder if 
decessors ; some which are obviously the result of that they alone would not form a complete and satisfactory 


reply to my lady friend’s assertion. 
For however well one may know the 
place (and I for one readily confess 
that I know how little I know about 
it, after quite a long and loving study 
of it), you will, I think, nearly always 
find some fresh facts, some hidden 
charm, some suggestive observation, 
contained in nearly every new work 
which bears that fascinating name on its 
title page. You may call it ‘‘ London, 
the Sovereign City,’’ as does Colonel 
Blackham in the volume in which he 
so ably traces the history of that 
portion of it which, as he appropriately 
says, forms “‘a state within a state ” ; 
that wonderful square mile over which 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation rule ; 
that heart for ever beating in pulsations 
that send the life blood into the re- 
motest portions of the greatest of all 
empires. ... There are many who 
know of a London before the Conqueror 
came and “smote us into greatness ”’ 
(to use Sir William Watson’s stirring 
- phrase) ; some there are who can tell 
the tale of later times, and point out 
the spots where great landmarks, now 
with Tyre and Tadmor, once stood ; 
who can people the streets with the 
notable ones who have made its stones 
shrines, and have left the reflex of 
their glory on even its meanest streets. 
But here you cannot merely follow 
Colonel Blackham into such directions ; 
for he will tell you of something even 
greater and to many more arresting: 
the secret of London’s governance ; 
the annals of its wards; how it 
administers its immense charities and 
how it preserves the law and order 
which in spite of an incursion of gun- 
eid men and grab-raiders, are better kept 
ncrete Columns in Lime Street. than in any city in the world; nor 


(Photo: Humphrey and Vera Joel.) : 
From “London for Ever,” by Colonel Robert J. Blackham (Sampeon Low). does he fail to discourse of its markets 
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and its schools; of 
what it stood for dur- 
ing the Great War; of 
its amazing commercial 
activities ; of the crafts 
it has engendered and 
sheltered ; of those who 
have set out from it to 
enlarge and _ preserve 
the Empire of which it 
is the head and front. 
Thus then I think that 
no one reading this 
book will consider it 
one of the too many 
which deal _ with 
London. 

Nor can it otherwise 
be said of Mr. Ivimey’s 
work, because here we 
have a different aspect 
of the great and per- 
ennially interesting 
subject. It is London 
as a whole that is here 
dealt with: the London 
as it was (to use an 
Irishism) before it was 
London ;_ what the 
Romans made of it and 
what the Saxons; how 
the Danes treated it, and how the Normans solidified, as 
it were, the work of earlier pioneers, down to the days 
when medizvalism produced those guilds which are 
still, in the form of the City companies, an outstanding 
element of its constitution. Mr. Ivimey notes such 
things as link up the shadowy past with our vital 
present. He tells us how Westminster rose to the im- 
portance of a twin city with the London which once 
regarded it as a mere geographical expression ; he shows 
how Southwark (which the ghost of Shakespeare seems 
always to haunt), once a rather lawless neighbourhood 
notwithstanding its great monastery and its semi-royal 
palace, gradually grew into part and parcel of the city, 
and incidentally might be as architecturally impressive 
had it a proper embankment, and had its earlier town 
planners carried out their scheme more adequately ; 
while he completes his interesting and valuable survey 
with a vivid description of the rise and gradual develop- 
ment of the West End, and the suburbs which are among 
the most astonishing evidences of London’s immense 
increase in size and importance. In this book are a 
series of comparative illustrations showing what certain 
areas looked like in the past and how they appear to-day ; 
which tell us at a glance all sorts of things which in 
these hurried times we might not all have leisure to 
learn from written description. Here then again is a 
book which no one, I think, who loves London could 
deem superfluous. 

The two works to which I have thus alluded deal with 
the subject in what may be termed a general way, 
which does not indicate a superficial way, but as em- 
bracing together the various facets of the jewel taken 
as a whole. 
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The Royal Exchange and Bank of England in the nineties. 
(Reproduced from ‘“‘ Modern History of the City of London,” by Charles Welch, by kind permission of Mr. H. E. Welch.) 
From “ London for Ever,” by Colonel Robert J. Blackham (Sampson Low). 


But just as a jewel has many facets which are in 
themselves well worthy of special study, certain other 
books here to be considered, set out to deal with them, 
and in Commander Worsley’s and Captain Griffith’s 
““ Romance of Lloyd’s”’ we get the history of that great 
institution which is indeed a romance. Lloyd’s is one 
of those names which are familiar to most people. One 
realises that it is part and parcel of the tremendous 
commercial labours of the country, and that it is linked 
up with our mercantile activity in so intimate a way 
that the one cannot be thought of without the other ; 
that it is the head and front of insurance, and that its 
head-quarters are the centre for the collection and 
diffusion of marine knowledge. But when you have 
read this fascinating book you will realise that behind 
this general statement there is something which makes 
the record of its activities akin to a novel of adventure, 
where pirates and shipwrecks have a place together 
with the history of men whose names are household 
words in our city’s history from the time of Edward 
Lloyd, who was a kind of seventeenth century North- 
cliffe and whose coffee-house was the first scene of its 
activities in 1688, down to our own time when the 
great New Zealand earthquake of last year represented 
one of the instances where Lloyd’s land risks were 
largely involved. The illustrations to the book are 
well chosen and representative of all phases of the 
immense interests and activities of the institution ; but 
that at page 56, showing the Tower “ about 1480,”’ 
should have had an earlier date, for it represents the 
captivity of Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was taken 
prisoner at Agincourt in 1415. 
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of Horace’s verse, to look on with dull 
unseeing eyes, while the noble river 
flows past them. What a contrast the 
stream presents to the past when it 
was crowded with traffic, and our 
forbears, who are so often regarded as 
stick-in-the-muds, at least realised its 
potentialities, and used them. 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE? 


AN EXAMINATION PAPER ON 
LONDON 


Set by E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


The Surrey Shore by Westminster Bridge. 
From “ A Pilgrimage of the Thames,” by Donald Maxwell (Geoffrey Biles). megpanry, and exact situation of the 


Another aspect of London’s amazing variety is repre- 
sented by Miss Gleeson’s work on the Zoological Gardens. 
I dare say there may not be much here of which a 
zoologist is ignorant, especially one to whom this fasci- 
nating spot in London is an open book; but I have 
found all sorts of new and amusing things recorded here, 
and the next time I go to the Zoo I shall do so with an 
added knowledge and pleasure. 

Just as from Lloyd’s to Regent’s Park is a long cry, 
so it is when we embark with Mr. Donald Maxwell on 
his voyage up the Thames, although with his pleasant 
descriptive writing and his charming illustrations (one 
of the Ravine at Greenhithe is particularly delightful 
and will be new to many readers) he causes the journey 
from Gravesend to Oxford to fly “ on swallows’ wings.” 
Mr. A. G. Linney in his “ Lure and Lore of London’s 
River ’’ does not take us so far, only indeed to Tedding- 
ton, but his knowledge of the Thames is profound ; and 
the Pool and the Docks with their manifold beauties 
and activities become more than ever attractive in his 
luminous pages; nor does he neglect such subsidiary 
waterways as the Lee, and the Regent’s and Grand 
Union Canals. This is an excellent book and forms a 
fitting sequel to its author’s earlier work on the Port 
of London. 

There is one more book on the river, the writer of 
which is very well known as a novelist 


1. Give the proper name where 


following: No. 1 London; ‘‘ Whetstone 
Park,” ‘‘ Berghené,” ‘‘ Hoopers Court,’”’ ‘ Alsatia,” 
“ Towns End,” “‘ Waverton Street,” “‘ Wellings Farm ” 


and “‘ Sparagus Garden ”’ ? 


2. Differentiate between, and describe the respective 
positions of, Addle Street and Addle Hill, Spurriers 
Lane and Spurriers Row; the three Water Lanes ; 

_ Mint Street and Royal Mint Street; Well Street and 
Wells Street ; and the two Silver Streets ? 


3. The names of ‘“ Hicks,” ‘“‘ Shaver,” ‘ Weltzie,”’ 
“ Crockford,”” George Prince,” Sadler,” “‘ Busby ” 
and “‘ Cuper ”’ were once attached to London institutions. 
Name them. 


4. There were at one time several Spring Gardens in 
London. State their exact situations. 


5. There is said to be but one example of William 
Adam’s design in London. State its position. 


6. Which is the shortest street in London? which 
was first lighted by gas? and which is the longest 
without a lamp-post ? 


7. Who besides the sovereign has the right of driving 
along Rotten Row ? and in virtue of what office ? 


8. Where was Thorney Island, and what occupies 
its site to-day ? 


and a contributor to Punch. Mr. A. P. 
Herbert is a humorist ; but here he is 
deadly serious, as he ought to be, for he 
is stating the case which he has, in com- 
mon with many of us, so much at heart: 
the use of the river for traffic and as a 
relief to the overcrowded thoroughfares of 
the metropolis. It is nothing short of a 
scandal that this magnificent river should 
be neglected, and still more that those 
(as Mr. Herbert shows) who try to remedy 
this, meet with such lack of support, even 
with discouragement, from the authori- 
ties. It is curious that with all our so- 
called progressiveness the Thames is now 
allowed to remain unregarded and un- 
used. Those who could and should 
remedy this seem indeed like the Rusticus 
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St Magnus the Martyr as seen from the Pool. 
From “ A Pilgrimage of the Thames,” by Donald Maxwell (Geoffrey Bles). 
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From ‘“‘A History of London,”’ by ALAN IVIMEY HERE IS THE NORTH END OF WATERLOO BRIDGE IN 
(Sampson Low). 1827, BEFORE THE EMBANKMENT WAS BUILT, SHOWING 
WHAT THE FORESHORE LOOKS LIKE AT LOW TIDE. 
SomerRSET HOUSE !S SEEN THROUGH THE ARCH 
TO THE LEFT. 


From ‘“‘ A History of London,” by ALAN IVIMEY HERE IS THE IDENTICAL ARCH HALF 
(Sampson Low). FILLED UP BY THE EMBANKMENT. 
St. Pau!’s is just visible in the distance to the left of the trees. 
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LITERATURE PANEL. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre is in the background. (11 ft. 6} in. in length.) 


Drama PAaNeL. 


The colour of shape of spot light is deep blue with grey forming background. The figures are 
in red and yellow costumes, and the box of ‘‘ Pollock Theatre ’’ model is green, while the set 
and proscenium decoration carry through the colourin the costumes. (10 ft. in length.) 


Two panels representing the mural decorations in the Toynbe> Hall by Archibald Ziegler A.R.C.A. which will be formally introduced by 
Sir Philip Sassoon on Tuesday, December 13th. 
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1632 
JOHN LOCKE: THE COMMON-SENSE PHILOSOPHER 


By Francis Watson 


N the same year (1632), and within a few months of 
each other, Benedict Spinoza was born in Amster- 
dam and John Locke near Bristol. It therefore seems 
appropriate that as the International Spinoza Society 
has celebrated by a conference at The Hague the ter- 
centenary of the birth of the great Dutch philosopher, 
some tribute should be paid to the founder of the 
English Empirical school— 
the man who, though Kant 
of necessity assailed him on 
many points, paved the way 
for the later Idealists by his 
establishment of a critical 
approach to the problems 
which confront all philosophic 
systems. 

Voltaire,.a great admirer 
of Locke, complained that in 
France his works were more 
abused than read—a fate 
which for a time those of 
Spinoza also suffered. If 
Locke is not widely read to- 
day it may in part be due to 
the apparent simplicity of 
many of his findings, for to 
some extent he met with the 
fortune of all pioneers, the 
paths which he cut being 
swallowed up in the wide 
roads that those who came 
after him were enabled to 
build. 

It is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the details of Locke’s life, but it will be well to 
bear in mind when considering his work that the 
Civil War broke out when he was ten years old; 
that the period through which he lived was one of 
almost constant political strife and economic un- 
certainty ; that the friendship and patronage of Lord 
Ashley (afterwards Shaftesbury), valuable as they 
no doubt were to both men, were bound to involve 
Locke in the contemporary turmoil and throw upon him 
suspicion which his cautious nature might otherwise 
have been able to avoid; that many years were spent 
in exile in Holland (where, curiously enough, he seems 
never to have met Spinoza), and that it was only after 
his return in the wake of William that he allowed any 
work of importance to be published. He died in 1704, 
in retirement under the care of Lady Masham. 

Locke’s theologico-political philosophy (an interesting 
seventeenth century genre) rests firmly upon his lifelong 
enthusiasm for toleration—and in particular for religious 
toleration—in a world that still enjoyed heretic-hunting. 
The broad principles to which this led him are modified 
by that common sense which is one of the most obvious 


John Locke. 
After Kneller (N.P.G., London). 


features of his character; for if man is, as the Greeks 
taught us, a social animal, individualism must be 
prepared for certain set-backs, and circumstances may 
arise in which it is permissible to interfere with one’s 
neighbour. His political theory has been overshadowed 
by that of Hobbes, but through Berkeley and Hume to 
Bentham and J. S. Mill the framework which Locke con- 
structed has been used and 
acknowledged. 

It is upon the ‘“‘ Essay on 
Human Understanding ’’— 
not published till the author 
was fifty-eight—that Locke’s 
fame chiefly rests, and his 
theory of knowledge is his 
most important contribution 
to philosophy. 

One must of course start 
with Descartes. Spinoza 
explained him (without 
necessarily agreeing with 
him); Leibniz, the third of 
the great seventeenth century 
philosophers, opposed to his 
idea of “existence through 
thought ” that of “ existence 
through action’; Locke 
alone showed the line of 
advance from Cartesianism 
by qualifying its _ brilliant 
dogma with a critical system. 

In that age of scientific 
inquiry it is perhaps strange 
to find Locke paying less 
attention than Leibniz to the new knowledge of 
physics. He had given considerable study to medicine, 
and Boyle, the “sceptical chymist,” quotes in his 
“ History of the Air’ some meteorological observations 
recorded by the philosopher. But he was content to 
leave to “the incomparable Mr. Newton ’”’ and others 
of his kind the advancement of experimental science, 
preferring himself to labour “in clearing the ground 
a little, and removing some of the rubbish that lies in 
the way to knowledge.”’ 

Evidently, then, there was still rubbish to be cleared 
away after the “ Discours de la Méthode ”’ had been 
written. Descartes, concentrating on the mechanism 
of perception and the method of reason, had arrived 
at “ cogito, ergo sum.”’ I may, in other words, think 
wrongly, but the very fact that I have the apparatus 
and the power to throw doubt upon my existence proves 
the reality of that existence. This provides a starting- 
point, and it was Locke’s business to determine what 
possibility there is of thinking rightly, how nearly the 
received ideas of objects may correspond with the 
actual condition and qualities of the objects, and what 
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John Locke. 
By G. Vertue (after Kneller), 


value knowledge may have in establishing or refuting 
such correspondence. To use his own words, he pro- 
posed “ to inquire into the original certainty and extent 
of human knowledge, together with the grounds and 
degrees of belief, opinion and assent.’’ Thus to seek to 
define the scope of knowledge was a courageous and 
useful piece of work twenty years after the foundation 
of the Royal Society. 

As an empiricist, Locke founded his philosophy upon 
sensual perception, giving perception and reflection as 
the activities of consciousness and the source of ideas. 
He disposed of the old idea of “‘ innate consciousness ”’ 
by representing the mind as a “ tabula rasa ’’—a blank 
surface ready to receive impressions. Further, he 
differentiated between primary and secondary qualities 
which may be perceived in an object, the primary 
being those qualities which the object possesses of 
itself, by virtue of which it is its own cause—such as 
shape and substance—while the secondary are those 
which do not in fact exist in the object but in our own 
consciousness, such as sound, colour, heat. If we 
regard consciousness as consisting of two parts, the 
original thinking ego and the “‘ extended consciousness ” 
or complex of perceptions arising from the object 
contemplated, we may say that Descartes—who actually 
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was inclined to make an unduly sharp division between 
the two—had demonstrated the existence of the first 
part, leaving Locke to examine the reality and value of 
the second. I exist ; whether the objects of my obser- 
vation also exist is open to doubt ; but it is possible to 
determine to what extent I derive knowledge from (a) my 
perceptions of those objects, and (6) my reflections on 
those perceptions. 

The final conclusion must be the perhaps rather 
melancholy but certainly salutary one that our know- 
ledge is exceedingly limited, arising only from the 
meagre possibility of establishing necessary connections 
between the qualities which our senses, unaided by 
intuition but supplemented by reflection, perceive. 
But even for those who have seen in the scepticism of 
Hume the inevitable outcome of Locke’s philosophy, 
and have gone on thence to welcome the transcendent- 
alism of Kant, it is worth while to return and make 
again the first difficult journey with Locke. 

And to those who have yet to make his acquaintance, 
but who may, in pursuance of our curious rites of 
“ centenarising,’’ be tempted to do so this year, it may 
be said that no philosopher is more delightful to read. 
An initial difficulty with the precise difference between 
“Vernunft’’ and “ Verstand”’ is apt to make the 
approach to the later German philosophy an arduous 
one. Spinoza, whose “ Ethics ’’ have inspired so many 
great men, cannot be fully studied without some hard 
work on his “ geometrical” form. Leibniz raises an 
uncompromising barrier between man and nature. 
Hume is inclined to be depressing. And while it would 
be ridiculous to suggest that the appreciation of philo- 
sophy does not require mental effort, it is at all events 
pleasant to be able to point to Locke as a writer who 
prefers the ordinary accepted style of his day to any 
vast and peculiar technical vocabulary, who gives 
consistent due to human frailty and is frequently con- 
tent, as it would almost seem, to let an argument go in 
the absence of a better one, who never loses that saving 
grace of common sense, and who, when all is said and 
done, and in spite of the loose ends which he inevitably 
leaves, is as satisfying as many more ambitious in- 
quirers. For one of the supreme virtues of philosophy 
is that it is never complete. Substitute, as Locke 
would rather have liked to have done, the physicists’ 
theory of motion for that of substance—you have still 
to get over the difficulty of conceiving the existence of 
motion without the existence of anything to move or 
be moved. There is always, thank Heaven, another 
stile to climb ; and Locke takes his fences like a true 
philosopher, for he grins at occasional spills. 
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JOHN GAY OF ‘“‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA” 


y AZY, kindly, uncommonly idle ; rather slovenly ; 

for ever eating and saying good things; a 
little, round French abbé of a man, sleek, soft-handed 
and soft-hearted”’; this is how Thackeray described 
Gay in “ The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century ”’; and though his book was written more than 
a hundred years after the poet’s death, his estimate, 
one feels, was on the whole right. It is just how Gay 


By Dr. Frederick T. Wood 


must have struck his contemporaries. Had he lived 
to-day we should probably have called him a good-for- 
nothing fellow, for he was improvident to the last degree, 
and lived upon the bounty of his friends and patrons ; 
yet he had about him a certain maiveté which disarmed 
all criticism. He could boast acquaintance with some 
of the greatest of the land, and all the wits of the town 
were proud of his friendship. The great Mr. Pope was 
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one of his devotees; Swift—the great Jonathan—had 
a deep affection for him, so deep that he dared not 
open the letter which contained the news of his death 
on December 4th, 1732, until some days afterwards ; 
and Sir Robert Walpole (Bob, the poets’ foe, as Swift 
dubbed him) was afraid of him. In 1728 his “ Beggar’s 
Opera”’ took the town by storm, and achieved the 
record run of sixty-two nights in the first season; yet 
with all this, while the town was resounding with his 
praise, while the coffee-houses of Westminster and St. 
James’s were discussing his plays and poems, he died 
in comparative poverty at the house of the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry. They, who had been his 
patrons during his life, had him buried in Westminster 
Abbey, “ like a peer of the realm,” as his friend Arbuthnot 
declared ; and any visitor to the Poets’ Corner to-day 
may still see his monument there, with his own,curious 
epitaph upon it : 


“ Life is a jest, and all things shew it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


In the London of Addison’s day Gay was a veritable 
character. He had been born near Barnstaple in 1685, 
and after having attended the local grammar school 
had come to London as an apprentice to a silk-mercer ; 
but commercial life did not suit his inclinations. He 
left it, and went for a while to stay with an uncle in 
Devonshire. Still, however, he was not satisfied. 
Country life was very quiet after the gaiety of London, 
and although idleness did not come amiss to Gay, lack 
of “ life ’’ did; so it was not many months before he 
decided that his declining spirits were restored, and 
made his way back to the capital. Left to find some 
means of subsistence, he drifted into the literary world, 
and soon became known as the author of a number of 
poems. Then plays followed. ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
which, a wit of the day declared, made Gay rich 
and Rich gay, brought into the theatre well over 
£5,351; and its sequel, ‘ Polly,” though banned 
upon the stage for political reasons, was for several 
months a best-seller. 

Gay was one of the few authors of his time who 
really did well out of their works; yet, as has been 
said before, he was always poor. He simply could 
not learn the art of wise spending and wise saving, 
with the result that he lived continually in debt. 
Times out of number did his friends come to his 
rescue, but all the money meant for his salvation 
he merely squandered on reckless living, and then 
turned to malign his benefactors in the fable of ‘“‘ The 
Hare with Many Friends.’’ When he published his 
collected poems in two volumes in 1720, they brought 
him in a thousand pounds. He invested every penny 
of it in South Sea stock, and saw his shares rise so 
rapidly that he began to have dreams of fabulous 
wealth. His friends knew very well that he could 
not be left to look after things like this himself. 
With nothing but good intentions, they advised him 
to sell while the price was high; but, no, he had 
become drunk with dreams of gold! He retained 
his shares, the price fell more rapidly than ever it 
had risen, and there was poor Gay left without a 
penny in the world. And all because of his childish 
and insatiable cupidity ! 
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I have just used the adjective “ childish ” to describe 
Gay’s behaviour, and though it may seem a strange 
epithet to apply to a man of letters, it is nevertheless 
an appropriate one. Indeed Gay was always something 
of a spoilt child. He was petted by his friends and 
by society, and soon came to regard petting as his 
due. He was what the Yorkshireman would call 
““maudy,” with a continual grievance and a continual 
complaint. Vain and irresponsible, he longed always 
to be the centre of attention, and fondly imagined that 
he was a great favourite with the ladies of the town; 
which he undoubtedly was, but for their entertainment 
and amusement more than for any other reason. Then 
he had the childish love of show and splendour, mani- 
fested in his passion for fine clothes, lace and buckles. 
Yes, in spite of his poverty, he was something of a 
man-about-town ; a dandy, who could put up as fine 
a show as the best of them, who loved to walk in and 
out of White’s or parade the Mall with the eyes of all 
the company fixed upon him. He was a wit, too, in 
his own way; but however he might deceive himself 
and his admirers of the town, his friends knew his true 
character and circumstances. Now and again they 
tried to reprove him, but it was no good. He might 
be penitent for an hour or so, but the next day he was 
once more his old self. Eating and drinking were his 
delights—immoderate eating and drinking, I mean— 
and he indulged them freely. 

His friends must have been wonderfully patient, for 
they never said an ill word against him, while they 
were willing to forgive all his transgressions as mere 
peccadilloes. The secret probably lies in a certain 
tender humanity which, with all his faults, shines 
patent through his character as well as through his 
writings. It is apparent in “‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
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Mrs. Peachum. 
Design by Claud Lovat Fraser for “‘ The Beggar’s Opera.” 
From.“ The Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith,” by Nigel Playfair 
(Chatto & Windus). 
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but still more is it manifested in the poem “ Trivia, or 
the Art of Walking the Streets of London.” In that 
piece the author conducts us through the highways and 
by-ways of the capital, pointing out all the time inter- 
esting daily sights of the place. And how very charm- 
ingly it is all done, too! The beaux, the porters, the 
baker’s boys, the chimney sweeps, we see them all. We 
hear the mingled street cries, smell the stench from 
the stagnant gutters, are splashed by a shower of mud 
from a passing coach, and get our new clothes smothered 
with powder from the wig of some fine gentleman for 
whom we have refused to make way. Gay loved the 
country scene, but above 

all he was interested in 
people and in life. It is 
because of that that 
“ Trivia ’’ is so successful 


THIS EVENING being WEDNESDAY 
‘ The 6th of Decensax 1758, | 
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the result was that he died, honoured, indeed, but in 
wretched dependence, when with a little more balance 
and self-control he might have been living in comfort. 
For him, truly, life was a jest, and to the end of his 
days he refused to take it seriously. Nor could his 
friends really take him seriously, and it is as well that 
we should not do so to-day. But for all that there is 
still a certain fascination and charm about him which 
attracts us. One has only to recall the popularity of 
“The Beggar’s Opera’”’ when it was revived a few 
years ago by Sir Nigel Playfair, to realise that that 
charm has no whit abated with the lapse of two centuries. 
His poems too are 

characterised by a certain 
naiveté which cannot but 

, endear their author to us. 
It was the age of Queen 


a poem; the most suc- 
cessful of its kind, indeed, 
that the first half of the 
eighteenth century 
produced. 

In those days, when a 
man of letters had 
achieved any kind of 
success, he was usually 
rewarded with a lucrative 
government post, 
irrespective of his ability 
to fill it. Gay never held 
any high office, but 
several minor ones were 
given him at different 
periods of his life. In 
1712 he became domestic 
steward to the Duchess 
of Monmouth; in 1714 
he visited Hanover as 
secretary to the Duke of 


Peachum, Mr. 


Filch, Mr. 


Ben Budge, Mr, 


Between the Parts of which will be prefented (Gratis) 


THE BEGGARS OPERA. 
Capt. Macheath, Mr. FITZMAURICE; 

LOVE; 

Lockit, Mr. LANCASHIRE; 

STAMPER. 
Mat o the Mint, Mr. PHILIPS, 

Robin of Bagfhot, Mr. DAVENPORT; 
Wat Dreary, Mr. HOLLAND; 
Nimming Ned, Mr, ADAMSON; 


Drawer, Maitr HAMILTON. 


Polly, Mrs MOZEEN; 
Lucy, Mr, LOVE; 
Mrs. Peachum, Mrs DA VENPOR T, 
To conclude with a Country Dance, by the Characters of the Opera. 
Te which willbe added, a FARCE called 


MISS IN HER TEENS. 


Fribbl, Mr. FITZMAURICE; 

Flah, Mr. STAMP ER. 

Mii Biddy, Mrs. MOZEEN; 
Tag, Mrs. LOVE. 


Anne, and, as we all know, 
the chief thing about 
Queen Anne for us to-day 
is that she is dead. With 
her have died the hundred 
and one little poets who 
hovered around the Court, 
St. James’s or Grub 
Street, exercising what 
they delighted, with grand 
pretensions, to call their 
Muse. But Gay has 
managed to outlive them, 
and that because (to 
adapt the words of a 
modern advertisement) he 
had a little something 
that others hadn’t got. 
There lies the secret of his 
survival. A _ facility of 
diction, an ear for music, 
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Monmouth, but returned 
to England after a few 
months on the death of 
the Queen. In 1725, 
after he had been left 
penniless by the South 
Sea Bubble, he was made 
Commissioner of State 
Lotteries, and accepted the post thankfully. But 
when, a few years afterwards, he was offered the post 
of usher to the Princess Louise—a sinecure upon which 
he could have lived comfortably for the rest of his 
life—he indignantly refused it. The truth of the matter 
probably was that his pride was hurt. He was expecting 
something better, and would never take an inferior 
position, even if only a nominal one. Now this was 
just characteristic of Gay. Nothing was ever good 
enough for him; he was always allowing chances to 
slip because they were not just what he would have 
liked. He had conceived the notion—and perhaps it 
had been fostered by the pampering of some of his 
well-meaning friends—that he was born for Fortune’s 
minion, and that therefore it was an indignity to accept 
anything but the best. If society would not offer him 
the best, then society was at fault. And of course, 
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From “ The Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith,” by Nigel Playfair 
(Chatto & Windus). 


a quick, human interest, 
and an eye for beauty 
wherever it was to be 
found stand out as the 
foremost qualities of his 
works. I have referred 
already to “ Trivia,’’ and 
once again I say “ Read 
it, if you read nothing 
else of Gay’s”’ ; but other poems there are also which 
give evidence of his genius. “A Contemplation on 
Night’ recreates most admirably the etherealised 
atmosphere of a calm, cool evening. It is impregnated 
with genuine feeling, and is not altogether devoid of 
that deep religious sense which had been expressed a 
few decades earlier in the verses of Lady Winchelsea, 
and later was to give rise to Wordsworth’s pantheistic 
doctrines. Then there is also another delightful poem 
of the country in ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Week,” a series of 
mock pastorals written in burlesque of Spenser’s ‘‘ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar ’’; at least, Gay called it a burlesque, 
but in actual fact it is one of the first realistic poems of 
life amongst the simple rustic folk that the eighteenth 
century produced. Here we are shown all sides of the 
rural scene, with its joys and its sorrows, its tragedy 
and its comedy, its occupations and superstitions. 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 
By L. Aas 


T has been said by Georg Brandes that to mention 
the mere name of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson is like 
hoisting the Norwegian flag. It was true in the life- 
time of the great poet and it may be quoted again to- 
day when his countrymen are celebrating Bjérnson’s 
centenary as a great national festival. _The new popular 
edition of his works has found way to all the homes, the 
Norwegian people takes the keenest interest in every- 
thing connected with the history of his life and activity, 
our theatres act him, his poems are recited in the 


Bjérnson. 


schools, his words have retained the great power to 
inspire a feeling of national unity. Few men of our race 
have ever got such a tribute of grateful admiration as 
the memory of Bjérnson is now receiving in Norway. 
Bjérnson was a born fighter as well as an artist. He 
was not content only to contemplate and create; it 
was his desire to stir his fellow countrymen, to arouse 
them, to be the voice of his people. With his strong 
combative optimism and love of action, his sparkling 
temperament and young-hearted mind, he was above 
all a great personality, healthy of body and soul, gifted 
with an extraordinary magnetic power. You cannot 
read the history of Norway in the nineteenth century 
without noticing his influence and powerful appeal 
everywhere in politics and social reform, in the develop- 
ment of the Norwegian language, literature and the 
theatre. He was the prophet of liberalism and demo- 
cratic idealism, the singer of much that was progressive 
in Norwegian aspiration of his period. Now of course 
much has changed. The freedom he longed for and 
fought for has in some ways been attained. Several 


of his problems and ideas have lost the attraction of 
novelty. Our agitated century is very different from 
the great time of Ibsen and Bjérnson with its moral 
surgery and its fervent devotion to the great ideals of 
truth and liberty. At the actual time economic troubles, 
unemployment misery and trade problems are matters 
of vital and immediate importance, and Bjérnson’s faith 
in the redemption of mankind through liberty and love 
seems to be a far-off dream, very different from the hard 
and dismal gospel now often preached. Still, it cannot 
be denied ; his voice is always heard, clear and sonorous, 
arousing us from sluggishness and dismay, speaking to 
us with enchanting freshness about the beauty of our 
country and the health of our race, urging us to work 
and hope, appealing both to the intellect and the 
conscience of the Norwegian people. Some of the types 
and characters he created are certainly alive—they do 
not belong to the faded figures of literature; he has 
stamped them with the vitality and breezy vigour of 
his own strong nature. 

It has often been written that Ibsen was a cosmo- 
politan in his outlook, while Bjérnson was essentially 
the true national poet. I think we may say that both 
these great writers were very Norwegian indeed, each 
in his own way. The most obvious difference was of 
course that Ibsen passed his mature years abroad as a 
self-restrained, very attentive but personally calm 
spectator of modern life, while Bjérnson always wanted 
to be in the middle of the fighting, directly preaching 
his political and social radicalism, gathering crowds of 
followers and partisans around him to move them on 
with his words and his example. Ibsen kept completely 
aloof of party politics, Bj6rnson was never out of touch 
with the liberal party at home. When he was abroad 
his correspondence got swelled with advices, suggestions 
and exhortations to the party leaders in Norway, and 
as soon as he had returned he threw himself into the 
political struggle going on. A militant character, a 
man of strife as he was, any biographer of Bj6rnson must 
reserve copious space for the great public speaker, the 
editor of papers, the writer of countless articles in the ‘ 
press, the promoter of patriotic organisation, the chosen 
leading figure whenever there was a great occasion of 
national importance, the man who addressed hundreds 
of audiences all over the country, influencing and per- 
suading thousands of people by his magnificent oratory. 
He got many impressions abroad, visiting the other 
northern countries, making long sojourns in the great 
Continental centres, travelling in the United States in 
the winter 1880-1881, addressing his countrymen in 
the North-West, but all the same for more than thirty 
years, from 1875 till his death, he was a Norwegian land- 
owner, closely connected with the earth he loved so 
much, being an interested farmer on his estate of 
Aulestad in Gausdal, near Lillehammer, at the opening 
of the great and beautiful valley of Gudbrandsdal in 
the heart of Norway. Here he lived and worked sur- 
rounded by his family, receiving and entertaining 
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streams of guests. Twenty-two years it is since the 
famous patriarch of the mansion passed away, but it 
is still the home of the Bjérnson family. The rooms are 
always kept in the same style and order as he left them, 
the house being reserved for the nation in the future 
as a Bjérnson museum. Now at the centenary festivals 
Aulestad has again become a place of pilgrimage. The 
venerable figure of Mrs. Bjérnson, ninety-seven years 
old, the old building with its broad veranda facing the 
glorious scenery of the valley, the Norwegian flag hoisted 
at the staff before the house, it is all reminding his 
countrymen of the great poet who lived here, Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson who gave Norway its national anthem : 
“ Yes, we love this land of ours.”’ 

Deeply entangled in Norwegian affairs as Bjérnson 
always was, he never wanted his work to be the spiritual 
property of his own nation alone. He longed to be 
understood by the world as a whole and his message was 
not narrowed by any exclusive sentiment of nationality. 
In this sense he was just as much a cosmopolitan as 
Ibsen. In fact he was the first Norwegian poet who got 
a name abroad. In Germany, France, England, 
America and other countries he was known and re- 
peatedly translated long before the great vogue of Ibsen 
began. In England a free translation of “‘ Synnéve 
Solbakken ”’ was made as early as 1858, the year after 
the first Norwegian edition of the epoch-making peasant 
idyll had appeared. Later it got translated once or 
twice before Julie Sutter’s version of the tale was 
published as the first volume of Edmund Gosse’s fine 
edition of the Novels of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (1895- 
1909, vols. I-XIII; Heinemann). “Arne,” “A 
Happy Boy,” “The Fisher Maiden,” ‘“‘ The Bridal 
March,” “‘ The Father and other peasant stories’ from 
Bjérnson’s early period were all successively translated 
into English and later reissued in new editions again 
and again. In America the Madison professor R. B. 
Anderson early in the eighties undertook a translation 
of all the novels and tales in seven volumes, published 
in Boston. 

Bjérnson was a country-bred man. He was born 
on December 8th, 1832, at the Bjérgan parsonage at 
Kvikne, a remote and lonely village in the Osterdal 
district. In the charming little sketch “‘ Blakken,”’ still 
read by all the school children of Norway, Bjérnson has 
described his early home so high up in the country that 


The old “‘ Bergen Theatre.”’ 
Once managed by Ibsen and Bjérnson. 
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no corn would grow, winter with its darkness and snow 
coming very early and lasting very long. Of course it 
isn’t Bjérgan with its rather fierce nature, grim isola- 
tion, and a century ago, most turbulent peasantry, we 
find pictured in Bjérnson’s novels. When he was six 
years old his father was transferred to Nesset in Roms- 
dalen—a place of beautiful natural scenery, one of the 
most enchanting spots of this part of Norway. The 
beauty of nature, as he saw it here where two fjords 
meet and the land lies broadly with waterfalls, green 
meadows and farm-houses, all surrounded by high 
mountains, made a strong and lasting impression on the 
young boy. “I would stand at the close of the day 
and gaze at the sunlight playing over mountain and 
fjord until I wept,” he wrote later. The loveliness of 
this second home of his childhood has moulded his 
imagination and inspired his mind with lofty senti- 
ments. Many times, in verse and prose, Bjérnson has 
described the beauty of Romsdalen. His pictures of 
nature and rural life in Norway constantly remind us 
of Romsdalen. 

Of course it is true that the peasant tale was no new 
thing in European literature. In Germany such 
authors as Immermann, Weill and Auerbach had 
written dorfgeschichten before Bjérnson. He was also 


_ preceded by Fritz Reuter, George Sands’s famous ‘‘ Mare 


au Diable,” and by the delightful Danish writer Blicher’s 
stories of the peasantry of Jutland. The tendency had 
long been in the air, there was a literary movement 
towards the peasant tale, but it is quite wrong to sup- 
pose that Bjérnson was directly influenced by his 
predecessors abroad. He had not read their works, 
perhaps never heard about some of them, and his 
peasant stories were quite unlike those of the writers 
mentioned. Bjérnson, himself of old Norwegian peasant 
stock, had no need to get his impulses from foreign 
literature. He had grown up and spent his boyhood 
in the country, near the people he has portrayed in his 
tales. Realism in the modern sense he certainly did 
not give. The romantic movement in Norway had 
glorified the peasant, and Bjérnson looked upon him 
with a young poet’s idealism, making him the hero of 
fresh and charming tales. He emphasised the reticence 
of peasant people, the simplicity of their manner and 
the dramatic fitness and concise brevity of their speech, 
believing to find depths of unexpressed longing and 
passion behind the externally cold demeanour. It must 
not be forgotten that early in life, when he was a school- 
boy at Molde, Bjérnson had read the sagas with great 
enthusiasm. He looked upon the peasant as the true 
descendant of the old Norsemen of the sagas, and was 
impressed by the likeness he found. Even if Bjérnson 
had not said it clearly himself, it would be easy enough 
to understand to what extent he has seen the peasant 
characters of the tales “ in the light of the sagas.”’ 

A fair amount of criticism has been passed on the 
tales. It has been said that Bjérnson’s characters were 
peasants dressed up in their Sunday clothes, that he 
has forgotten the more or less sordid aspects of peasant 
life. These objections, however, have not detracted 
a whit from the historical importance of the tales. And 
time has not staled their freshness and lyrical sweet- 
ness. Novels like “‘Synnéve Solbakken,’’ “ Arne,” 
“A Happy Boy” and “ The Fisher Maiden ”’ certainly 
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still belong to the most popular Norwegian classics, 
and a short story like “‘ Trond ”’ remains a good example 
of the power of Bjérnson’s literary art. 

Bjérnson’s early study of the sagas, and no doubt 
also the influence of the national tragedies of the great 
Danish poet, Adam Oehlenschlager, awakened a strong 
longing in Bjérnson’s mind to use the rich materials 
of ancient Norwegian history, as chronicled in the sagas, 
for dramatic purpose in a series of historical plays. Sir 
Walter Scott, one of Bjérnson’s earliest literary heroes, 
had made the past ages of England and Scotland alive in 
his richly-coloured cycle of historical novels. Bjérn- 
son’s dream (and Ibsen’s too for many years) was to 
create a national historical drama in Norway. His 
first play, “‘ Between the Battles,’’ a little piece in one 
act, written in prose, takes us back to the time when 
civil war was raging in Norway between King Magnus 
and King Sverre. It is rather crude, but full of life 
and interesting as an attempt of a new style and a new 
form, rather unlike the old rhetorical way of treating 
history in the drama. Bjérnson’s historical plays, 
“Lame Hulda,” ‘‘ King Sverre,” “‘ Sigurd Slembe ” 
and “ Sigurd the Crusader,” I believe must belong to 
the least known part of the great poet’s work in England. 
As far as I can see, none of these works have been 
translated by Englishmen ; only of “ Sigurd Slembe ” 
there is an American translation published in 1910 by 
William Morton Payne, also translator of ‘‘ Arnljot 
Gelline ’’ (Scandinavian Classics: New York, 1917), 
and author of a book on Bjérnson. 

In ‘‘ Sigurd Slembe ” the American translator says : 
“Bjérnson found a subject entirely worthy of his 
genius, and produced one of the noblest masterpieces 
of modern literature.’ Sir Edmund Gosse too, in his 
old essay on the Norwegian poet, praised this largely 
planned and powerfully executed dramatic trilogy not 
only as a marvellous poem, harmonious and dignified, 
but also for its high level of technical excellence, really 
succeeding to be a complete saga in strong dramatic 
form. The material is found in the ‘‘ Heimskringla,”’ 
and the story is mainly concerned with the futile efforts 
of Sigurd Slembe to become king of Norway. The 
revelation of his secret birth as the illegitimate son of 
King Magnus, confessed by his mother in front of the 
statue of St. Olaf in the Stavanger Cathedral in the 
opening scene of the dramatic prologue ; the story of 
his campaign against Orkney in the next play (“ Sigurd’s 
Second Flight ’’); the whole wonderful closing play, 
“Sigurd’s Return Home,” telling us how the restless 
crusader and wanderer comes back to Norway longing 
to grasp his fate and do great things in his country— 
all this is full of dramatic action, beauty and passion. 
The close of the trilogy, with its tragic spirit and the 
final reconciliation of approaching death, is one of the 
supreme achievements of Bjérnson’s dramatic power. 
His last saga-drama, “‘ Sigurd the Crusader,”’ appeared 
as late as 1872. It is a play about the clashing of the 
two royal brothers, the peaceful Eystein and the war- 
like Sigurd, who can boast of his pilgrimage to Jeru- 


salem. It is a rather vigorous, richly coloured play, - 


very popular on the stage for more than half a cen- 
tury, certainly not only because of its dramatic 
impressiveness, but very much for Grieg’s festive 
music attending it. 
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Bjérnson’s ambition when writing his saga-plays 
was no doubt to found a Norwegian drama for the stage. 
The dismal lot of the closet-play dramatist never 
tempted him. Not long after his graduation as a 
student in 1852 he started to work in the domain of 
dramatic criticism. He got useful experience by 
assiduous attendance at the theatre, and a few years 
later, in 1857, he succeeded Ibsen as leader of the Bergen - 
theatre started by Ole Bull. In Bergen he remained for 
two years as theatrical director, and later from 1865-67 
he had a similar position in the capital of Norway. 
Like Ibsen, he went through a sound school of practical 
theatre training. Byjérnson was an excellent manager 
and instructor of the first really Norwegian company 
of actors after the long reign of the Danes on the stage 
of his country. It was not however with the saga- 
plays he was to attain his greatest theatrical success. 
It was in the modern drama Bjérnson contrived to - 
impress the theatrical world of Europe. But before his 
career as a great pioneer of the new dramatic movement, 
he had an assured victory on the Norwegian stage with 
an historical play which had nothing to do with the 
old sagas. It was ‘‘ Mary Stuart in Scotland ”’ (1864). 
Unlike the immense and magnificent trilogy of Swin- 
burne, Bjérnson’s drama was written with a clear view 
to the stage. It tries to reproduce the buoyant spirit 
and the rich colours of the Renaissance at the same time 
as it attempts to portray the passionate character of 
the fatal queen in her relation to Darnley and Bothwell. 
Three generations of Norwegian players have main- 
tained the popularity of ‘‘ Mary Stuart in Scotland ”’ 
on the boards of our theatre, and the old play, which 
has been performed on so many festive’ occasions, has 
also had a recent revival under the centenary celebra- 
tions. The last translation of the play in English was 
published in America (by Aug. Sahlberg: Chicago, 
IgI2). 

Ten years passed before the turning-point in Bjérn- 
son’s dramatic career with his realistic modern plays, 
“The Editor’? and “A Bankruptcy.”” The comedy 
called ‘‘ The Newly Married Couple,” his first prose play 
dealing with everyday life of his own time, can only be 
counted as a small forerunner. In the period 1864-74 
Bjérnson published tales, a novel and volumes of verse. 
The famous collection of his ‘“‘ Poems and Songs ”’ and the 
epic cycle, ‘‘ Arnljot Gelline ”” both appeared in 1870. 
In the American series of ‘‘ Scandinavian Classics” 
there are translations of these works. William Archer 
and Sir Edmund Gosse have tried to render some of 
Bjérnson’s lyrical poems into English, and I believe 
later writers too have made efforts to write English 
translations of his verse. No translator however can 
fully reproduce the vigour of expression, the national 
character, the special tone, the Norwegian way of 
feeling in Bjérnson’s poems. The original collection 
of ‘‘ Poems and Songs ”’ has been revised and extended 
in later editions, and some years ago we got a collection 
of all the poems of Bjérnson in two volumes. His 
lyrics were early set to music by our finest composers— 
Nordraak, Kierulf and Grieg—and many of the songs 
are known by heart by every Norwegian. Among the 
acknowledged masterpieces of the language must be 
mentioned the saga-poems, “ Olav Trygvason,” “ The 
Blinding of King Magnus,” the wonderful dramatic 
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monologue “ Bergljot,” in which the widow of Einar 
Tambarskjelve laments the foul killing of her husband 
and their only son. Raving over their dead bodies, she 
urges the peasants to revenge, but at last after the fury 
and rage of wild indignation has passed away, she sinks 
to the tone of hopeless grief and tragic mourning in the 
famous finishing words : 

“ Drive slowly—thus drove Einar ever 

We shall soon enough reach home.” 

In ‘“‘ Arnljot Gelline ’’ there are various beautiful songs 
about the restless outlaw Arnljot, who received the 
Christian faith on the eve of the battle, and died with 
king Olaf at Stiklestad. The most impressive of all 
these songs is no doubt “ Arnljot’s Longing for the Sea,”’ 
a poem which deserves to rank with the great invocations 
of the sea in literature. 

Bjérnson, the writer of national songs, love lyrics, 
political songs, ballads and feast poems—it would 
require an ample space to speak about it all! The 
poems of Bjérnson’s later modern period are not so 
many, but there are among them some of the most 
enduring expressions of his new faith and view of the 
world. Greatest of all these poems is certainly his 
hymn, “ Praise to the Eternal Spring in Life,’’ one of 
the noblest poems ever inspired by the great idea of 
evolution. 

Bjérnson’s modern work must be looked upon in 
close connection with the great transformation going 
on in the intellectual life of his country. The critical 
influence of Georg Brandes, the new cosmopolitan out- 
look, the introduction of the philosophy of evolution, 
the importance of the historical and religious criticism 
of the age, the new ideas of social and educational reform 
must be taken into consideration. The giants of English 
thought, Darwin, Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, the 
great French writers, Renan and Taine, and many 
others, read in the original editions or in translations, 
had an increasing influence. Gradually the intellectual 
atmosphere changed, the political conflict got more and 
more strained, the radical ideas of the French naturalistic 
novelists deeply affected Norwegian literature in the 
eighties. Naturalism in the French sense never ap- 
pealed to Bjérnson, but the philosophy of evolution 
induced him to a revision of his ideas and gave him a 
new outlook. It did not last long before he threw him- 
self into the controversial arena of his time. Both as 
a dramatist and as a novelist he got engaged in solving 
the problems of modern life, making his work carry 
the burden of many discussions of social, political, 
religious and educational questions. Now of course we 
see that the weight of controversial matters has at times 
caused his art to suffer, but his best work has lost 
nothing of the freshness and vitality of his genius. 

It must be admitted that some of Bjérnson’s novels 
have become rather time-worn. ‘‘ Captain Mansana ”’ 
and “‘ Magnhild,”’ both from the later part of the 
seventies, have not so many readers any longer, and I 
am afraid his ambitious novel on heredity and educa- 
tion, “‘ Flags Are Flying in City and Harbour ”’ (‘‘ The 
Heritage of the Kurts”’ as it is called by Cecil Fairfax 
in his English translation), does not now attract very 
much as a work of literary art. Its importance is mainly 
historical—it is a striking manifestation of Bjérnson’s 
lifelong interest in education, and it is surely a true 
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child of the age of Herbert Spencer. ‘‘ In God’s Way ” 
(translated by Elizabeth Carmichael in 1890) at once 
got very popular in England. It is a work full of human 
sympathy, a protest against social and religious preju- 
dice, a warm plea for the sacredness of life, a simple 
story with a clear profession of Bjérnson’s idealism and 
faith in life itself as God’s supreme word to us, and our 
highest worship consisting in respect and love for the 
living humanity. 

In Bjérnson’s modern tales, especially in ‘‘ Dust,”’ 
there is also an explicit statement of his moral and social 
views, but his last novel, ‘‘ Mary,” has not retained any- 
thing of his didactic manner ; it is a portrait of a woman 
whose temperament and character leads her to a mis- 
step without defiling her soul. 

Bjérnson’s work as a modern dramatist has been well 
translated into English by R. Farquharson Sharp in 
Three Comedies by Bjérnson (Everyman’s Library), 
and by Edwin Bjorkman in two volumes—“ Plays by 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Duckworth: 1913-14)—both 
collections containing very good introductions about the 
Norwegian dramatist. I can also refer to books like 
H. Barratt Clark’s “‘ The Continental Drama’’ and 
F. W. Chandler’s “‘ Aspects of Modern Drama.’’ There 
are many essays in English, German, French, Italian 


especially about Bjérnson as a dramatist. 


Bjérnson’s modern plays are the following: “ The 
Editor,” A Bankruptcy,” “ The King,” “‘ Leonarda,”’ 
“The New System,” “ The Gauntlet,” “‘ Beyond Our 
Power ”’ (in two parts: 1883, 1895), ‘‘ Geography and 
Love,” ‘‘ Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg,”’ “‘ Laboremus,”’ 
“At Storhove,” “‘ Daglannet’’ and “‘ When the New 
Wine Blooms.’”’ His career as a modern dramatist 
begins with the season 1864-75, when he sent home 
from abroad his two plays, “The Editor” and “A 
Bankruptcy,”’ going down to 1909 (the year before his 
death). 

In a book, “‘ Das Theater der Gegenwart ”’ (1928), by 
the German critic, Julius Bab, the author speaks about 
“der prachtvolle Poet und Volksmann, der ewig jugend- 
liche ’’ Bjérnson chiefly as a “ ein Vorlaiifer ’’—a pre- 
cursor in the domain of modern drama. A precursor he 
certainly was in “‘ The Editor,’’ with its violent attack 
on the egoism, prejudice and partisan power of the press. 
His brilliant stage success, ““ A Bankruptcy ’’—one of 
the most popular of all Bjérnson’s writings—was the 
first really significant modern prose play produced in 
the Scandinavian countries, making money affairs and 
the ethics of business life a legitimate subject for dramatic 
treatment not only on the Northern stage but also in 
Germany. To a certain extent Bjérnson had no doubt 
been influenced by Augier and the French school, but 
he went far beyond the French dramatic method and 
created a kind of domestic realism, which at once 
attracted the family instinct of the German world. 
It was with this play that the modern home, with its joys 
and sorrows, troubles and conflicts first made its appear- 
ance upon our stage. In the light of all that has come 
later, Ibsen, the Henri Becque school in France, the 
modern French and English drama—we do not look 
upon “A Bankruptcy” as a great masterpiece, and 
several of the following Bjérnson plays do not any 
longer keep their place on the stage as they did a genera- 
tion or more ago. In the history of the nineteenth 
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century drama, such plays as ‘“‘The King”’ 
(expressing his republican opinion on 
the institution of monarchy), “‘ Leonarda,”’ 
“The Gauntlet” (with its demand of 
the same standard of morality for both 
sexes) and “‘ The New System ”’ (preaching 
the gospel of truthfulness), must always 
be reckoned among the important works. 
For the drama and the stage to-day the 
significance of these plays cannot be 
valued very high. On the other hand 
“Geography and Love” has remained to 
be very popular. There is always some- 
thing amusing in this light comedy, 
showing us how the learned pedant, 
absorbed in his investigations, forgets 
both his wife and his family. It is true 
what Edmund Gosse said, that Bjérnson 
“has done no better scenes of comedy than 
those in which the womenfolk of the geographer rise 
up at last in revolt against their tyrant.’’ There are 
excellent things both in “ At Storhove ”’ and “ Daglan- 
net,’’ and “‘ Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg’”’ (dealing 
with the passions engendered by political conflicts), 
still belongs to the most impressive and pathetic plays 
of the living Norwegian repertory. This tragic play, 
and the great drama, “‘ Beyond Our Power,” must be 
considered as the masterpieces of Bjérnson’s dramatic 
work. In “ Beyond Our Power” Bjérnson has given 
us the tragedy of Pastor Sang, who believes his fervent 
prayers have cured his wife’s illness, only to find that 
his belief in her restoration to health has brought death 
instead of life. It is a deep study of the spiritual 
conditions of the miraculous, a dramatic expression of 
the idea that it is hopeless for mankind to strive after 
the unattainable, the superhuman ideal, wasting the 
best of its energy in the pursuits of a faith beyond the 
strength of men, and losing sight of the real possibilities 
of human existence in this world. In the first part of 
““ Beyond Our Power ”’ it is an absolute faith, a belief 
in the supreme miracle ruling the forces of nature which 
is put toa crucial test ; in the second (and very different) 
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Bjornson’s Home. 


Still used by Mrs. Bjornson as long she lives, but bought by the nation. It will be kept in the same 


tion always reminding the world of the great poet. 


part it is the modern struggle between capital and labour, 
and the belief in a violent overthrow of the existing order 
to attain a social ideal that is subject to the dramatist’s 
trial. In this great and deeply moving play Bjérnson 
reached one of the culminating points of the Norwegian 
drama. His best works from ‘“‘ Beyond Our Power ” 
to the final sparkling, humorous play, ‘‘ When the New 
Wine Blooms,” will undoubtedly live for a long time. 
His first plays may be counted as those of a “ pre- 
cursor,” but his chief dramatic achievement deserves a 


‘much higher place, even if we admit that he was seldom 


a technical master like Ibsen, and that his plays have 
been less universal in their significance. 

At the end of Bjérnson’s career his renown was ever 
increasing. His seventieth birthday was a great event, 
celebrated by the literary world with many signs of 
honour and admiration, nothing pleasing Bjérnson more 
than the beautiful prose poem written on this occasion 
by Knut Hamsun. In 1903 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize for literature, and on April 26th, 1910, he died 
in Paris. A warship was sent to carry his remains back 
to Norway, where he was given a most impressive state 
funeral. 
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KENNETH GRAHAME: A MODERN 


MAGICIAN 


By Muriel Kent 


HE obituary notices of Kenneth Grahame gave 

him a place among the few who have written 
with genius of children, or of those things that hold a 
permanent attraction for the spirit of childhood—which 
may bé strong in an octogenarian. But it is no de- 
traction from his work to say that it cannot be ranked 
with Lewis Carroll’s or Edward Lear’s, and that he had 
but a slight affinity with R. L. Stevenson and Barrie. 
And when Kenneth Grahame died, on July 6th, he left 
no nearer successor in his rare art than Mr. A. A. Milne, 
who has acknowledged the. influence of ‘“‘ The Wind in 
the Willows” on his own mind, calling it “a book 
which everybody in the household loves and quotes 
continually ever afterwards; a book which is read 
aloud to every new guest, and is regarded as a touchstone 
of his worth.” 


Yet to those who had read ‘‘ The Golden Age ”’ and 
“Dream Days”’ in the nineties, Kenneth Grahame’s 
fantastic tale, published in 1908, may have come as a 
disappointment, simply because it was a complete 
departure, in subject and manner, from those en- 
chanting sketches. With his insight, and extraordinary 
gift for portraying the human boy and girl, Grahame’s 
earlier work had the sure, delicate touch of Mrs. Ewing’s 
—though his approach to childhood was so different. 
It was not exactly the Age of Innocence that he recalled : 
nor did he set out to plead the cause of misunderstood 
children. But he presents an authentic group, of 
which each figure is as real as Tom and Maggie Tulliver ; 
and whose views, doings and misadventures concern us 
as deeply as those of the immortal brother and sister. 

Kenneth Grahame’s Olympians indeed are Victorian 
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figures, conventional uncles and aunts of particularly 
dull perceptions. But Edward and Harold, Selina and 
Charlotte, are as modern as Kipling’s Dan and Una ; 
and at the same time akin to John Lydgate’s ‘‘ Medieval 
Schoolboy ”’ : 
“ Void of reason ; given to wilfulness ; 
Froward to virtue ; of thrift gave little heed ; 
Loth to learné ; lovéd no business 
Save play or mirthé ; strange to spell or read ; 
Following all appetites ‘longing to childhead ; 
Lightly turning ; wild and seldom sad ; 
Weeping for nought, and anon after glad.” 
The children’s critical attitude to their elders is ex- 
plained in the Prologue to “ The Golden Age” which 
treats of those strange creatures, the Olympians. 
Looking back, the narrator 
recognises that “ to children 
with a proper equipment of 
parents these things would 
have worn a different aspect.” 
Nor were they slow to ac- 
knowledge gleams of common 
sense or better feeling if any | 
Olympian displayed these. 
For instance, there was 
Uncle William from India 
who, throughout his visit, 
entirely failed to reach their 
standard of avuncular be- 
haviour. When he left, “‘ the 
feeling was unanimous that, 
as an uncle, William could 
not be allowed to pass. Selina 
roundly declared him a beast, 
pointing out that he had not 
even got us a half-holiday ; 
and, indeed, there seemed 
little to do but to pass 
sentence.” Then Harold, 


who had been bidden to K 


th Gr 
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longer across our threshold, an unnatural politeness, a 
civility scarce canny, began to pervade the air.” 


On the way to the station, one of the girls shed tears, 
and only a determined contemplation of his new hat— 
“a hard bowler, the first of that sort he had ever 
owned ’’—enabled Edward to maintain his own show of 
indifference. 

Harold, as the youngest boy, is very properly the 
most appealing, and appears in the light of a considerable 
hero in “‘ A Falling Out.’’ While Charlotte was ab- 
sorbed in the risky affairs of her dolls, Jerry and Rosa, 
Harold pursued his own inventions. 


** Just at present he was a muffin-man, and day and 
night he went through passages and up and down stair- 
cases, ringing a noiseless 


% bell and offering phantom 
muffins to invisible way- 
farers.”’ 


The surprising thing is that 


. nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive,” 
and that all this knowledge 
of child life and thought 
belonged to a bachelor who 
spent his days in the service 
of the Bank of England. 
For it was not till after the 
publication of his second 
series of studies, ‘“‘ Dream 
Days,’ that Kenneth 
Grahame married; and ten 
years passed before he 
brought out the book which 
secured his fame in another 
generation, and is now in its 
thirty-ninth edition. ‘‘ The 
Wind in the Willows” has 
irresistible, though 
h it hardly reaches that high 


accompany his uncle to the 
station, appeared, round- 
eyed and mysterious, and displayed four half-crowns— 
bestowed at the last moment by the taciturn and 
embarrassed visitor. 


“We could but gaze—tranced, breathless, mute. 
Never had any one seen, in the aggregate, so much 
bullion before. . . . But the repentant Selina bewailed 
herself with tears and sobs, refusing to be comforted ; 
for that in her haste she had called this white-souled 
telative a beast. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,’ said Edward, the master 
mind, rising, as he always did, to the situation. ‘ We'll 
christen the piebald pig after him—the one that hasn't got 
anameyet. Andthat’llshowwe’resorry forourmistake.’”’ 


Edward, though the leader of his clan, seems to have 
less imagination, less instinct for romance than. the 
others—perhaps because he is a year or two nearer to 
the “ stiff and colourless’ condition of an Olympian. 
But one of Kenneth Grahame’s vigorous sketches de- 


scribes Edward’s departure to his first school. During 
his last weeks at home, 


“ the unnatural halo round Edward got more pronounced, 
his own demeanour more responsible and dignified with 
the arrival of his new clothes. . . . As the short days 
sped by and the grim event cast its shadow longer and 


From “‘ The Kenneth Grahame Book”’ (Methuen). 


level of workmanship which 
set “The Golden Age” 
among the “little classics’’—as George Wyndham 
called such small-scale achievements. 

The poet in Kenneth Grahame is evident in a different 
form here. He leaves the schoolroom world for one 
in which animals play the leading parts, and he suc- 
ceeds in making them as individual and vivid as his 
young humans. Who else would have drawn the 
Water Rat as a shrewd and kindly man of affairs, with a 
weakness for scribbling poetry in his leisure moments ? 
And who but Kenneth Grahame could have created 
Toad of Toad Hall, with his follies and vanities, his 
swagger and “lurid and imaginative cheek ’’—yet 
enlisting our interest and sympathy for his dubious 
hero, whose career has been successfully dramatised. 

As a background there is the Wild Wood, peopled 
with strange little folk, and “‘ the pageant of the river 
bank ”’ through the seasons, which Grahame displays 
with loving care. Just as the boy in “‘ The Golden Age ” 
took the March wind for his ‘‘ whimsical comrade ”’ on a 
whole holiday, so did Kenneth Grahame understand 
and respond to the changing moods of nature, or of 
youth, evoking and interpreting them to his readers in 
his own masterly fashion. , 
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NOVELS OF THE YEAR 
By Winifred Holtby 


We live in a puzzling age and are not happy in it. 
Thoughts on our present discontents rise more frequently 
to our minds than thoughts of satisfaction. The old 
certainties which made the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries so comfortable hold us no longer: conventional 
Christianity, the morals of bourgeois respectability, belief 
in democracy, progress, individualism and the nation, the 
righteousness of family life, the infallibility of reason and 
the inevitable benevolence of science, have all been ques- 
tioned, and the questioning disturbs even those who refuse 
to renounce their ancient creeds. 

The people who write books are peculiarly exposed to 
this uneasiness. Itis their business to extend our knowledge 
of reality, and all this breaking of conventions, all this 
iconoclasm, pessimism and scepticism, are playing havoc 
with the confidence that glowed through the differing 
structures of the Victorian novelists. Our contemporaries 
are seeking salvation, examining circumstance, criticising 
and exploring, and all who show that severity of mind 
which is one essential of true art, become in spite of them- 
selves philosophers, sociologists, prophets or satirists, seeking 
among the ephemeral signs of modern civilisation for some 
permanent beauty, some indestructible truth, some solution 
for the problem of human beings living together in 
society. 

So it is not surprising that the three outstanding novels 
of 1932 should each be concerned with a problem and a 
solution: Phyllis Bentley’s “‘ Inheritance’ examines the 
economic and social structure upon which our industrial 
life has been built, and which is now so signally failing us ; 
Charles Morgan’s ‘‘ The Fountain ’’ follows a man’s search 
for some ultimate philosophy of individual life; Aldous 
Huxley’s ‘‘ Brave New World ” criticises the utopias that 
reformers dream of, and the emotional anarchical life 
which utopias would destroy. I have put the books in 
this order because that is how they occurred to me. I do 
not know which is the most “important.”’ They all seem 
to me to have a real significance, and a year which could 
produce such a trio is by no means barren of hope for 
English letters. 

“Inheritance ’”’ is a full, rich, elaborately constructed 
novel of the woollen industry in Yorkshire. Its theme is 
the relationship between masters and men from the machine- 
wrecking of 1812 to the suspension of the gold standard in 
1931. The characterisation is vivid, dramatic, and solidly 
founded upon honest observation of northern idiosyncrasy ; 
the story is passionate, swift and, though it rises naturally 
from the characters of its actors, is moulded and controlled 
by its dominating theme. The style is strong, simple and 
undecorated, but rises to moments of sombre beauty, 
especially during the early episodes between Will and 
Mary. Here are no literary innovations and no subtlety 
of treatment, but a vigorous and masterly use of traditional 
technique for a purpose which is wise and noble. Phyllis 
Bentley combines three qualities of power, compassion and 
that balanced judgment we are apt to call common sense, 
with the novelist’s gift of telling a human story. And she 
uses her talents for an intellectual end, wholly relevant to 
our modern dilemma. 

Charles Morgan is concerned with the individual and 
his salvation—the “‘ desire,” as his dying German officer 
states, ‘‘so to control our lives that we are invulnerable 
within the world.’”’ The battle for that control is fought 
out in the minds and hearts of an English interned officer, 
a dying Prussian and his English wife in Holland, against 
the rumbling background of those wider—yet who shall 
say if they were greater ?—battles of Jutland and the 
Western Front. His solution is perhaps less satisfying 
than his conception of the problem. He is a little too 


romantic, too individualistic ; he borders sometimes upon 
sentimentality. But his book is grave and beautiful and 
intent upon the universal values of human life. 

In “‘ Brave New World ”’ Aldous Huxley takes his stand 
between two conceptions of society and mocks at both. 
He is our most keenly intellectual, daring and accomplished 
novelist ; his wit ranges broadly as well as deeply, and his 
satire has the astringent quality which heals as well as 
wounds. Whether he will find a solution for his problems 
or whether he will continue his indictment of both our 
reality and our dreams, is one of the most interesting 
questions of contemporary criticism. 

These three are books for realists, and for those who are 
not afraid of life. But the romantics do not come off so 
badly this year either. There have been Priestley’s “‘ Far- 
away,” Hugh Walpole’s continuation of the Herries family 
chronicle, ‘‘ The Fortress,’’ and Eleanor Smith’s popular 
‘** Ballerina.”” These three novels provide an escape from 
rather than an approach to life as it is; but those who 
desire this will enjoy these. 

The historical novel, handled intellectually rather than 
romantically, can be classed neither with the literature of 
problem nor of escape. Margaret Irwin’s delicate, scholarly 
““ Royal Flush,’’ Rose Macaulay’s ‘‘ They Were Defeated,” 
and H. S. Reid’s ‘‘ Two Soldiers and a Lady,” all deal with 
the seventeenth century. That too was a period of transi- 
tion, of questioning, and of economic revolution. Behind 
the constitutional struggle between Crown and Parliament 
lay the emergence of the middle classes, fostered by Puritan- 
ism, commercial expansion and agricultural enclosures. 
Political religious and social ideas were changing, and a 
sense of past glory saddened many sensitive and loyal 
minds then as it does to-day. I do not know if these 
similarities subconsciously or consciously tempted these 
three novelists. Rose Macaulay has been, ever since 
the publication of ‘‘ Potterism,” a novelist of the intellect 
rather than of the emotions; in her recent criticism she 
has betrayed a certain nostalgia for academe compre- 
hensible enough in a writer of her temperament and culture. 
So she lays her new novel in Cambridge before the Civil 
War, when Cowley was a young poet and Herrick a middle- 
aged one. H. S. Reid travels a little further, to the decline 
of Cromwell’s commonwealth, and in ‘‘ Two Soldiers and 
a Lady ”’ performs the exceedingly difficult task of writing 
a subjective psychological novel, accepting the values and 
the mental processes of over three hundred years ago. 
Only a subtle, learned and intuitive imagination could 
have enabled her to tell her brief and tragic story thus 
through the minds of two Puritan soldiers and a Cavalier 
lady. ‘‘ Royal Flush”’ takes us to the Restoration and 
concerns Court life in France and England. Margaret 
Irwin has already showed herself to be a good historian 
and a novelist of real talent. The seventeenth century 
should come alive to us from these three books. Another 
good, though less ambitious and subtle piece of work is 
C. S. Forester’s tale of the Peninsular War, ‘‘ Death to the 
French.”” Powerful, straightforward and vivid, it reveals 
a rare gift for the objective revelation of character through 
action. 

Among the year’s humorous successes, the most prominent 
have been Wyndham Lewis’s ‘‘ Snooty Baronet” and 
Evelyn Waugh’s “‘ Black Mischief.’” Wyndham Lewis is 
always interesting even at his worst, and at his best he is 
gloriously insolent, stimulating, impatient and intelligent. 
He bangs the table till the glasses rattle; he shouts the 
house down ; his books become:a kind of dog-fight. But 
it is refreshing sometimes to be made as angry as he can 
make those who differ from him. Some people dislike the 
ruthless determination to be funny displayed by Evelyn 
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Waugh in the face of most unpromising situations; but 
in ‘‘ Black Mischief ’’ his theme of the modernisation of a 
savage African state certainly provided a magnificent 
subject for comedy, whatever one thinks about its mode 
of treatment. 

The novel which examines our social institutions has 
had one notable triumph in E. M. Delafield’s ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven Fasting,”’ a study of the “‘ Eaton Square Tradition ”’ 
as it affected Edwardian girlhood, devastating in its appli- 
cation to modern suburban and provincial small-town 
society. I suppose that Louis Golding’s ‘‘ Magnolia 
Street ’’ comes into the same category, though*two books 
could hardly be more different, the one spare, concen- 
trated, rigidly controlled in form, without one superfluous 
word or action, like a French classical novel, the other 
rich, emotional, discursive, amorphous, not, I think, Louis 
Golding’s best book, but so charming to read, so warm and 
. glowing and benevolent, that I am not in the least surprised 
at its immense success. ‘“‘ Thank Heaven Fasting” de- 
scribes the tradition of respectable marriage and family 
control over the individual; ‘‘ Magnolia Street is con- 
cerned with the relationship between Jew and Gentile ; 
G. B. Stern’s delightful, but too uneven and uncontrolled 
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‘** Little Red Horses ’’ deals with a problem of education. 
Should we let our children be precocious but vital little 
freaks, if they show tendencies that way, or should we 
try to turn them into “ nice ordinary ’’’ boys and girls ? 
H. E. Bates’s novel of farming life, ‘‘ The Fallow Land,” 
concerns the heroic story of one farmer’s wife, and the 
statement of certain psychological values, rather than any 
direct criticism of society ; but it gives a vivid picture of 
the changing agricultural conditions in our own day, and 
is, I think, much his best novel. I have not myself yet 
read Rosamund Lehmann’s “ Invitation to the Waltz,’ 
but I have been told so emphatically by people whose 
judgment I respect that it is a beautiful if limited piece of 
writing that I feel I should not omit it. 

There must of course have been other novels as good 
as these which I just have not come across. Indeed it is 
an exciting thought that there are as many good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it. But at least I think that this 
list is representative enough to suggest that the contem- 
porary novel is in a condition of healthy concern with 
reality, and that the contemporary novelist takes seriously 
his task of elucidating the meaning of our experience, even 
if his aim is still higher than his grasp. 


FIRST NOVELS 


OF THE YEAR 


By R. S. Forman 


The year just passing has not been marked by the 
emergence of any novelist clearly marked for fame or 
fortune. For one thing I think that there have been some- 
what fewer authors making their first appearance than in 
recent years. This is something to be thankful for, for not 
only does it mean that there is probably some slight check 
to the spate of fiction which has been wellnigh over- 
whelming us since the War, but also that the intelligent 
young people, who for the last twelve or fifteen years have 
been seeing in fiction their only artistic outlet, are now 
finding one somewhere else, poetry perhaps, or criticism, 
or even diverting their energies into a more substantial 
and whole-hearted devotion 
to earning their livings, a 


of the fact that as a novel the book left something to be 
desired. This notwithstanding, I was left with the impres- 
sion that M. Damase is clearly destined to do work of first- 
rate importance and, indeed, that it might well be that in 
this book we have the early work of one who will be, and 
rightly, acclaimed a genius. Already critics have seen 
in him something of Anatole France and Pierre Loti. 
Personally I was more struck by his originality than by 
any kinship to anybody, and I fully expect that we shall 
have from his pen, as soon as he has mastered his medium, 
novels of rare and distinctly individual quality. 

The other translation to which I have referred is ‘‘ Over 
the Border,”’ the very clever 
and entertaining story of 


job for which novel-writing 
is singularly unhelpful. 


Russian Communism by 
Victor Keen. 


Last year I tried to name 
six novels by beginners 
which I thought stood out 
above the rest. I managed 
after much searching of the 
heart and conscience to 
detect six, but I was forced 
to name a dozen or so be- 
sides which I should have 
liked to include in my list. 
This year my difficulty has 
been to find six first novels 
which are, in my humble 


“ Pilate’s Wife.’? By Jean Damase. 7s. 6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 


“ Over the Border.’’ 


By Victor Keen. 7s. 6d. (Mathews 
& Marrot.) 


“Miner.’’ By F.C. Boden. 6s. (Dent.) 
By Leo Walmisley. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
pe.) 


“For the Delight of Antonio.’’ By Beatrice Curtis 
Brown. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


“The Survivors.’’ By Francis Sibson. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


“Snow on Water.’’ By Merle Eiles. 7s. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


This, like the 
French book, was the work 
of a practised writer, though 
it too was a first essay in 
fiction. Though I praised 
this book highly when it 
was first published, and 
though I adhere to what I 
then said, I do not put it 
in the same class as “‘ Pilate’s 
Wife.”” The author is a 
gifted writer and a com- 
petent craftsman, but I 
doubt whether 


judgment, worth mention in son.) 
the Christmas number as in 


By Francis Watson. 7s. 6d. 


(Lovat Dick- eayone 
will ever call him 


genius, not, at any rate, 


any sense the “‘ books of the 
year,’’ though I ought to 
make it plain that I am only dealing with the books I have 
had submitted to me month by month for review, and not 
with aii the first novels published during the year. To 
judge by the reviews I have read of one or two novels by 
new authors which I have not seen, the year has not been 
without its striking successes. 

Of the books I have reviewed I select seven as being 
worth this special second notice, and of these two must 
be placed in a different category from the rest, being trans- 
lated works of foreign authors. One of these, ‘‘ Pilate’s 
Wife,”’ by Jean Damase, I definitely regard as being very 
much better than any ot the books by English authors in 
my list. It is the only one that gives evidence of being the 
creation of a brain above the ordinary, and this in spite 


on the strength of his novel- 
writing. 

I now turn to my five English writers, or to be exact 
writers of English, for one is I believe American in origin, 
though not I fancy in domicile. When I come to study 
the list I find it rather a curiously varied one, so much so 
that it would be quite beyond me to attempt to put them in 
any order of merit. 

One of the novels, ‘‘ Miner,” is hardly a novel at all. It 
is clearly autobiography under a thin mask of fiction. I 
do not mean to imply that Mr. Bowden is telling us of 
actual experiences ; rather that he is writing from experi- 
ence and observation almost solely, and hardly at all 
from any imaginative inspiration. Nevertheless ‘‘ Miner ”’ 
is a striking book, almost first-rate in all that touched upon 
the young miner’s life, but marred, badly marred, 
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I thought, by a conventional and sentimental love 
story. 

‘* Three Fevers,”” by Leo Walmisley, struck me as a very 
promising first novel, though here again the writer showed 
gifts of observation rather than imagination. I felt that, 
judging by this book and knowing nothing else whatever 
about him, that Mr. Walmisley would make a superb 
descriptive journalist, but I did not feel certain that he 
would ever write a first-rate novel. I am confirmed in 
this view by the fact that while I recollect vaguely the 
theme of the book as well as the author’s name, I have 
nothing left to me of its substance, as I have for example 
in the case of “‘ Pilate’s Wife.” 

Of greater promise as far as really good creation is con- 
cerned is Beatrice Curtis Brown. Her “ For the Delight 
of Antonio” is a charming and delicate piece of work, 
romantic and therefore, I suppose, unfashionable and 
purely imaginative. I think that Miss Curtis Brown has 
gifts of insight which are sufficiently rare in the domain 
of fiction to make one extend to her a very sincere welcome. 

Mr. Sibson is another new-comer who can exercise his 
inaginative powers, though in a very different medium 
from Miss Curtis Brown’s. He succeeded in “ The Sur- 
vivors ’’ in making a most thrilling and exciting story out 
of a combination of technical knowledge and imaginative 
creation. I would not go so far as to call him a new 
Wells, but I should be safe in saying that those who re- 
velled in the early Wells, who moved so surely among his 
new worlds, are certain to enjoy Mr. Sibson’s story. 

**Snow on Water,” by Miss Merle Eyles, is immature, 
but quite strikingly original. She has the advantage of 
writing about Finns and Finland, about which I, for one, 
know nothing, and she writes as if she knew what she was 
writing about. She gave me the impression of having a 
gift for psychological analysis, though I should hesitate 
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to be dogmatic on the point until I have seen more of her 
work. 

There is one first novel published during the year which 
I have read, though it was reviewed in THE BookMAN by 
someone else. ‘“‘ Trinc!’’ by Francis Watson. I should 
like as a kind of postscript to say a word about it, because 
I should certainly have included it in my list if it had come 
my way professionally. : 

I warmly welcome this book because Mr. Watson shows 
in it gifts which are extremely rare in our native literature. 
“Comedy,” says Sir William Beach Thomas in his essay 
on George’ Meredith in “‘ The Great Victorians,”’ ‘‘ has not 
flourished in the literature of the English, perhaps because 
they are essentially a sentimental people. .. . We work 
for the moral purpose; we like even the drama Moral.” 
Now I cannot say that there is no “‘ moral” in “ Trinc! ” 
but it is not spelt with a capital “‘ M,” and there is certainly 
no “moral purpose.’”’ Mr. Watson knows his medieval 
French literature, a knowledge shared I imagine by very 
few novelists, and his first novel shows the fruit of that 
knowledge. ‘‘ Moral purpose’”’ was not its strong point. 
Some of it was romantic, some of it sentimental, in the 
dry French way, some of it burlesque. Some of it, the 
best of it perhaps, was richly comic, but never more so than 
when it was satirical in intent. Mr. Watson’s story is not 
perfect. His jokes do not always “ get across,” as witness 
Mrs. Bacbuc’s description of Flapperland, Passportia and 
the rest ; some of his naughtinesses are those of the little 
boy with a piece of chalk; but taken as a whole the book 
is true comedy and the satire often really stings. He 
belongs to the school of James Branch Cabell rather than 
to that of Aldous Huxley, for so far at any rate he shows 
no sign of hating his fellow men; he is content to laugh 
at them. I think everyone who reads “ Trinc!” will 
look out for Mr. Watson’s next book. 


TRANSLATIONS 


OF THE YEAR 


By Edgar Holt 


The translations of foreign novels which have appeared 
during 1932 give ample proof of the skill of their translators. 
A bad translation can impart a stiff and wooden appearance 
to the best of books, but there is hardly a single novel which 
has suffered in that way. Here and there, to be sure, 
the translators have not been so quick in the uptake as 
might have been hoped. For example, the translator of 
“Young Woman of 1914” unaccountably prefers the 
German word “‘ smoking ”’ to the English ‘‘ dinner-jacket,”’ 
though “ smoking ” cannot convey anything to an English 
reader who is unfamiliar 
with German. Another 


translated. France, Germany, Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland and Czechoslovakia have contributed 
works by representative authors, but it is difficult to select 
half a dozen which one can confidently recommend as 
outstanding books of the year. In spite of the publishers’ 
assurance that nearly every one of the authors has received 
great praise from the critics and public of his own country, 
it must be admitted that many of the books are tedious 
and uninspiring, and a list of the six best cannot be pre- 
sented without some feelings of diffidence. 
I have no hesitation how- 
ever in acclaiming the first 


lapse has occurred in ‘‘ The 
Pascarella Family,” where 
the author allows an English- 
man named Campbell to be 
mistaken by a compatriot 
for a man named Campbell- 
Grant. This is quite excus- 
able in German, for in 
“Germany the first part of a 


“The Seven Stars.’’ 


“‘The Burning Bush.’’ 
“Secret Sentence.’’ 
“ Chérie.’’ 


By André Malvil. 

“ The Pascarella Family.’’ By Franz Werfel. 
By Sigrid Undset. 
By Vicki Baum. 

By Jacques Deval. 

“Young Woman of 1914.’’ 


three books on my list, 
which are contributed by 
France, Germany and 
Norway. The name of 
André Malvil is new to 
English readers, but ‘‘ The 
Seven Stars ’’ suggests that 
he is likely to become an im- 
portant figure in contem- 


By Arnold Zweig. 


hyphened name is used as an 
abbreviation for the whole ; 
but in English it is quite impossible, as the English practice 
is to use the second part of a hyphened name in this way. 
The translator should have risen to the occasion and 
changed the hyphened name to Grant-Campbell, but he 
failed to do so. These are small points however and the 
general level of translation is extremely high. Even dialect 
novels, such as the French ‘‘ Lovers are never Losers,” 
have been turned into appropriate English, while the more 
straightforward works have received almost flawless 
renderings. ' 
Unfortunately the high level of translation does not 
coincide with a period of extreme brilliance in the works 


porary French literature. 

His work is remarkable for its 
sense of form and sureness of literary touch, and although the 
formula of an old man who looks back on his past has been 
used in fiction before it is here exploited with originality 
and power. The past on which the narrator looks back 
is a tale of gay and frivolous life in Paris, of a swift and 
beautiful love affair ended by death, and of a spiritual 
pilgrimage in which the image of his dead loved one is 
always before the narrator’s eyes. The beauty of style 
and distinction of thought make it a novel for the quiet 
and reflective hour, which will. present a series of un- 
forgettable pictures to all who read it with care and 
appreciation. 
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Germany as usual has provided a large number of the 
year’s translations, and few of them have made any attempt 
to cheer and invigorate the reader. The German contribu- 
tion to contemporary fiction is sound and solid, but it is 
rarely cheerful. In these circumstances it is pleasant to 
encounter a book like Franz Werfel’s “The Pascarella 
Family,” in which light and dark shades are so ingeniously 
blended by the minor tragedies of the story. Werfel has 
taken Italy as his setting, and the adventures of Don 
Domenico Pascarella and his sons and daughters provide 
the material for what is first and foremost a capital story. 
Unlike ‘‘ The Seven Stars,’’ in which the author’s sense of 
form is always a paramount consideration, ‘‘ The Pascarella 
Family ”’ never calls attention to the excellence of Werfel’s 
writing. The story has been allowed to develop in an 
apparently artless manner, and Werfel has modestly re- 
mained in the background, as though he were leaving his 
characters to find their own salvation. 

Among Scandinavian novels a word should be given to 
the Danish “ Eskimo,’”’ by Peter Freuchen, in which a 
remarkable story of Eskimo life is only spoilt by excessive 
length and unnecessary attention to detail; but the chief 
Scandinavian novel of the year comes from Norway. When 
I was choosing the best translations of 1931 I had no 
hesitation in selecting Sigrid Undset’s ‘‘ The Wild Orchid,” 
which was the first part of a trilogy devoted to the life 
of Paul Selmer; and “ The Burning Bush,” which is the 
second part of the trilogy, takes a high place among the 
translations of 1932. In this volume we see Paul Selmer 
as a married man, hopelessly trying to make a success of 
his unfortunate marriage with Bjérg, finding spiritual 
consolation in the Roman Catholic Church, and meeting 
his first love Lucy after a lapse of many years. It would 
be foolish to read “‘ The Burning Bush” without having 
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read ** The Wild Orchid,’’ but those who have read the 
first part of the trilogy will find that the second is a work 
of equal beauty and insight. Sigrid Undset’s novels are 
distinguished by their clear outlook on life, their graceful 
style, and their brilliant characterisation. All these qualities 
are to be found in her present trilogy of modern Norwegian life. 

The other novels which I have chosen can be dealt with 
more briefly, for they do not reach the level of those by 
Malvil, Werfel and Undset. Among several novels which 
deal with post-war Germany, Gina Kaus’s ‘ Luxury Liner” 
and Erich Kastner’s ‘“‘ Fabian ’”’ should be mentioned for 
their vigour and liveliness, but perhaps the best of them 
all is Vicki Baum’s ‘Secret Sentence.” Her previous 
books, ‘‘Grand Hotel’”’ and ‘ Results of an Accident,” 
showed that Vicki Baum could contrive a melodramatic 
story and could also display a deep interest in human 
psychology. In “Secret Sentence,’’ which is the tale of 
a political murder and the murderer’s flight from justice, 
she has exploited all her powers, and the result is an absorb- 
ing novel which always holds the reader’s sympathy. 

Jacques Deval’s ‘‘ Chérie’’ may disappoint some of the 
readers of ‘‘ Wooden Swords,” which presented its author 
as a witty and engaging satirist. There is less satire and 
more sentiment in ‘‘ Chérie,’”’ but the originality of its plot, 
which deals with international spying in the Panama Canal 
Zone, almost atones for the loss of humour. To complete 
my half-dozen I have taken Arnold Zweig’s ‘“‘ Young Woman 
of 1914,” though I fear that his rather nauseating insistence 
on physical details makes it a book which many people will 
be unable to read. Those who can overcome their distaste 
will find that the book contains much that is valuable, 
and that the picture of German life in the early part of 
the War is drawn with care, understanding and a complete 
absence of national prejudice. 


PLAYS OF 


THE YEAR 


By Graham Sutton 


What sort of best ? 

There is a notion current among highbrows that the 
big popular success—the Dubarry-Casanova type—is auto- 
matically ruled out of such an article as the present. 
“Most playgoers are half-wits,”’ the argument runs; 
“therefore a play which reaches its two-hundredth night 
must be half-wits’ fare.’’ If I had never witnessed such 
a play I should still quarrel with this view on principle ; 
it has been contradicted flatly and frequently—by “‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln” for example; by “‘ Journey’s End” and 
“ Cavalcade”’ and “‘ The Barretts of Wimpole Street ”’ ; 
and to come down to our own year, by “‘ Musical Chairs.”’ 
Further, I quarrel with it on experience, being lowbrow 
enough to hold that Enter- 
tainment, with the capital E, 


even highbrows may acclaim it as such, and wish its in- 
numerable elbows more power. 

So much in fairness to that capital E. I grant one 
cannot live by gingerbread alone, however gorgeously gilt, 
and that more fertile progress is afoot than the progress 
from ‘‘ Land of Smiles’”’ to ‘‘ Dubarry’’; yet, since the 
playgoing public is so small, and since its layers overlap, 
we may find parallels between the stage of the mind and 
the stage of the senses. Length of cast, forinstance. Our 
serious playwrights used to be assured that big casts 
would damn them; yet recently, despite the managerial 
talk of hard times, we have seen worthwhile plays in which 
the stage was no less populous than the front of the house. 
Of these Cavalcade ’’ was 
last year’s heritage ; but the 


is a right function of the 

theatre. “ Casanova.” 
Take “Casanova.” I “ Road-House.’”’ 

must take it on trust, “ Evensong.’’ 

its success being such 


“ Children in Uniform.’’ 
** Musical Chairs.’’ 
“Too True to be Good.’’ 


new year brought ‘“‘ Derby 
Day,” “Children in 
Uniform,” “Service,” 
“Evensong,” ‘ Road- 
House ’’—a mixed lot, but all 


that a dramatic critic 
is no longer allowed to 
profane it. But I am told by the initiate that, while 
laying no siege to its patrons’ intelligence, it is at least 
not more half-witted than the rest of its kind. Its virtues 
are Entertainment virtues, no more and no less. It meets 
for instance that demand for hustle which the films intro- 
duced, and which revolving platforms have made possible 
on the stage (they say no film is shot for more than thirty 
seconds from one angle, and that three minutes is the 
maximum for any scene in this play ; as art, this seems to 
me horrible ; but it is certainly a triumph for Entertain- 
ment technique). Besides, the type is a direct development 
from post-War musical comedy—a dreary spate whose 
founts are running dry, if the revival of ‘‘ The Merry 
Widow” is evidence. If “‘ Casanova” supersedes such 
delights, “‘ Casanova”’ spells progress ; and 1 suggest that 


worth arguing about, which 

is the test of what one calls 
a play of the mind. And if you challenge ‘“‘ Road-House ”’ 
in this category I must reply by using it to illustrate another 
branch of my theme—namely, stage-romance. 

It is a truism that the trump-card of all the ‘‘ Casanova ”’ 
stuff is romance; strange situations, costumes, scenery ; 
a change of century perhaps—though Ruritania will serve ; 
in any case some mitigation of the “‘ sordid realities of the 
Waterloo Road.” What is less obvious is the debt owing 
to romance by our quasi-realists. For although realism 
seems much in vogue, romance remains the backbone of 
our theatre, whether highbrow or low: and has always been 
so, despite such short-lived realistic interludes as the 
Manchester School. But until recent times definitions 
were easier. Realism meant plays like ‘‘ Hindle Wakes,” 
romance ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ Our modern practice 
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is to combine the two, so that romance may shine more 
glamorous against humdrum surroundings. We have swung 
back to the Elizabethans in fact, to whom romance and 
fancy dress were not synonyms. Shakespeare dressed 
Julius Cesar in doublet and hose, made Bottom a London 
guildsman, Theseus a county squire. Windsor was. quite 
as good as Zenda for him. 

And so, just now, for us. Consider ‘‘ Road-House ’’— 
typical light comedy, perhaps the best of the year. It 
finds romance no farther off the map than in an un- 
successful pub on the fringe of London. Its types are 
commonplace—car bandits, motor-cycle police, and a cute 
speculator who has brought the pub up to date. In brief, 
it mirrors our normality ; its romance springs from indi- 
vidual enterprise, not from strange settings or types; nor 
is there anything exceptional about its hero but his stupidity, 
on which the whole story depends. In Zenda times that 
hero would have stopped in the North-West Mounted ; or 
had he strayed into the English police, must have turned 
realist and come no nearer romance than the arrest of some 
clerk, after four hours of family dispute in the suburbs of 
Manchester. To-day he makes a much more interesting 
best of both worlds. 

I grant that ‘‘ Road-House ”’ is the lightest of fare ; but 
the same principle holds good in more weighty productions. 
Not fancy dress, but the vagaries of normality caught off 
its guard, are now perceived to be the proper stuff of 
romance, which is summed up by a north country apoph- 
thegm—'‘ Nowt so queer as folk!’’ And I suggest that 
the old fancy-dress criterion sways Mr. Sydney Carroll too 
strongly, when he deplores the realistic tendency of our 
current plays. Where are the ‘ Zendas ”’ and the “‘ Scarlet 
Pimpernels ’’ ? Mr. Carroll asks.* He admits the romance 
of ‘‘ Road-House,’’ and somewhat grudgingly that our 
more serious authors mix romantic leaven with their 
depressing fidelity.’ He cites ‘‘ Evensong.’”’ I must 
confess that, to my mind at least, romance predominates 
in this play. The term is relative no doubt; to a grand- 
opera singer ‘“‘Evensong’’ might seem realistic (and 
* Zenda ”’ too, to the inhabitant of some pre-War Balkan 
state ?). But to the bulk of us Irela is no less exotic a 
personage than Rupert of Hentzau himself; and as such, 
for the bulk of us, Miss Evans interprets her, with a high 
glamour all the more enhanced by her realistic surround- 
ings. 

But there is no confuting Mr. Carroll when he quotes 

* In the Daily Telegraph, October 22nd. 
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‘‘Children in Uniform.” Romantic “ relativity ’’ cannot 
here be urged; even to unsophisticated males this fine 
play is stark realism, and its avoidance of subjective senti- 
ment (in a piece where the sentiment of girlhood, treated 
objectively, is the central theme) is admirably maintained. 
I am less sure of ‘‘ Musical Chairs,’’ which Mr. Carroll 
groups among the realistic productions. I find the leaven 
of romance more potent there than he thinks it. But I 
agree that it owes nothing to the trappings of Zendaism. 
The scene, Galicia, is as real as Lancashire—coalfield or oil- 
field, there is nothing to choose ; the Schindlers are wholly 
credible ; it is their quintessential humanity, flaring up in 
harsh conflict, that makes this magnificent play. 

And what about playgoers ? Romance in realistic guise 
may draw audiences, but is there any public for the fancy- 
dress kind whose dearth Mr. Carroll deplores? I fear 
his modesty has made him overlook the success of his 
“Twelfth Night.”” True, this was helped by the ex- 
ceptional support of the Press—and rightly; its merit 
was exceptional—but not ten times as much support would 
have enabled it to run for three or four months, as it did, 
had there not been a large ‘‘ romantic ’’ public to welcome 
it. ‘“‘ Julius Cesar” did creditably; and the continued 
vogue of the Old Vic needs no comment. 

I note too that Mr. Carroll makes no reference to 
“* Twelfth Night’s’’ successor at the New—“‘ Too True to 
be Good.”’ Perhaps he shrank from classifying Mr. Shaw, 
who has at all times flouted labels by his knack of turning 
romance inside out. In this last play the situations are 
romantic as ever; but the reactions of the characters 
explode their romance, with true Shavian gusto. ‘‘ Too 
True”’ was savagely attacked in the Press for falling short 
of Shaw’s best; though it received small credit, contrariwise, 
for being infinitely more worth listening to than most of 
its rivals. But it is smart just now to pooh-pooh Shaw— 
witness our critical indifference to this year’s revival of 
“‘ Heartbreak House,” an indubitably great play. ‘‘ Too 
True ’’—a lesser piece and somewhat crudely produced— 
would have been hailed as “‘ nearly as good as Shaw ’”’ had 
you or I written it; and yet when Mr. Shaw writes nearly 
as well as himself he is abused by the most up to date and 
praised with faint damns by the rest. I fancy he must 
see the humour of this; he can afford to. Whether the 
theatre can afford such smug superiority is more doubtful ; 
I am sure the “‘smart”’ critics cannot; it is the sort of 
cleverness that justly brings their so-called craft into 
contempt. 


FILMS OF 


THE YEAR 


By Charles Davy 


Not a very exciting year. The American talkie is 
stationary at a high level of technical efficiency and shows 
little sign of throwing up new ideas. In Russia, the wave 
of inspiration which started with “ Potemkin ” seems to 
have died down, and in any case Russia’s experiments are 
now largely hidden from us by the 


(there are no male characters) were nearly all played by 
young theatre students with no previous screen experience. 
They owe much of their success to the brilliant direction 
of Leontine Sagan, but some also to their own enthusiasm, 
They had no fixed salaries and agreed simply to share 

whatever profits there might be. 


language barrier. France has René The result is a film with no “star 
Clair, but no other director of values”? to upset its teamwork. 
particular importance. Germany, in “‘ Madchen in Uniform.’’ (German.) The corporate life of the school—the 
spite of her economic difficulties and “ Westfront : 1918.’ (German.) struggle of young emotions against 
political preoccupations, has the best “ Kameradschaft.’’ (German.) Prussian —has vivid 
record of any country during the a 6: me aa existence on the screen; and it is 
year. Great Britain has had a ps = sane es ‘oma the school you remember, not this 
successful year commercially; her Movie Crazy.’’ (American.) or that person or incident. Tosome 
studios have hummed away busily “A Nous la Liberté.’’ (French.) extent the film suffers in cramped 
and made quite a lot of money. movement from its stage origin ; but 


But most of her best work has been 

done under foreign influence; a 

distinctively British school of production, dealing imagin- 

atively with serious native subjects, is not yet in sight. 
At the head of my list I have placed “‘ Madchen in 

Uniform,” not only because of its rare dramatic merit 

but because it represents a healthy and hopeful break 

with several cherished screen traditions. The schoolgirls 


it is a quite unusually sensitive 
and sincere piece of work, truthfully 
conceived and superbly photographed. 

Of Pabst’s two films, ‘“‘ Westfront, 1918 ” and ‘‘ Kamerad- 
schaft,”’ I prefer ‘‘ Westfront,” though “‘ Kameradschaft ” 
has had more praise. ‘‘ Westfront ” tries to do too much— 
to show the effect of war on civilians as well as soldiers— 
and the total effect is perhaps inevitably uneven and 
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episodic. But the front-line scenes have a grim realism 
which gains immensely from Pabst’s relatively impersonal 
approach. No other war film gives such a convincing 
im pression of war itself as distinct from individual reactions 
to it—of war as a storm of destruction that dwarfs the 
men who are waging it and eventually even the national 
animosities it represents. 

In ‘‘ Kameradschaft’”’ Pabst points a rather similar 
moral a little too obviously. His French and German miners 
work in adjoining pits, separated by the frontier. An 
atmosphere of suspicion and friction hangs over the frontier 
villages, but as soon as an explosion occurs in the French 
part of the mine national differences are forgotten, and 
the German miners hasten to help their French comrades. 

This idea is sound enough, but Pabst weakens its effect 
by occasionally forcing the note. There are moments when 
we seem to be witnessing an abstract moral lesson rather 
than a flesh-and-blood drama. 

Still, a great deal in ‘“‘ Kameradschaft”’ is finely done. 
Apart from one unreal frontier-breaking incident, the arrival 
of the German rescuers is handled with a cumulative 
rhythm that becomes extremely exciting, and the echoing 
semi-darkness of the underground galleries is captured with 
wonderful skill. ‘“‘ Kameradschaft ’”’ does not quite live up 
to the scale of its conception, but its best episodes are 
masterly, and you come away feeling that Pabst has used 
the talkies to give you an experience not to be had from 
any other artistic medium. 

What has Great Britain got to set against these German 
achievements ? Her success up to the time of writing 
has been mostly in two fields—low comedy and light 
comedy. In her low comedies she has exploited the 
robustly coarse traditions of the British music-hall, 
but without distinction. In her light comedies she 
has been influenced partly by René Clair and 
partly by such German films as ‘‘ The Road to Para- 
dise’’ and the decorative but overrated ‘‘ Congress 
Dances.’”’ She has learnt how effective an atmosphere of 
musical irresponsibility can be on the screen, and “ Sun- 
shine Susie,’’ her first effort in this line, was so successful 
that the order at once went out for more. 

In ‘‘ Love on Wheels,’”’ Victor Savile produced an in- 
genious and amusing fantasia hampered by too rambling 
a story, and in “ Jack’s the Boy,’’ Mr. Walter Forde— 
with the invaluable assistance of Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge—devised a profitable cross between ‘ Sun- 
shine Susie ’’ and the Aldwych farces. But Mr. Savile’s 
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best work, I think, was his direction of ‘‘ The Faithful 
Heart.’’ Monckton Hoffe’s simple little play—a play of 
sentiment which avoids the grosser forms of sentimentality 
—is well suited to screen treatment, and Mr. Savile suc- 
ceeded in endowing it both with a remarkable veracity of 
feeling and a delightfully easy and fluid narrative rhythm. 
At last we were shown a film which could stand up to the 
best American pictures on technical grounds, and which 
was at the same time distinctively English in its story and 
its setting. It was not a masterpiece, but it was a thor- 
oughly creditable piece of work, and for the moment, at 
any rate—with Mr. Asquith and Mr. Hitchcock temporarily 
in eclipse and Mr. Grierson hidden from the commercial 
limelight—Mr. Savile deserves to rank as the leading 
British director. 

I am not going to assert that Harold Lloyd’s ‘‘ Movie 
Crazy ”’ is the best American film of the year. There have 


‘been plenty of good American pictures which might claim 


that title, but few outstanding ones. I single out ‘‘ Movie 
Crazy ’’ because here, for the first time, the Chaplin tradition 
is translated with almost complete success into talkie 
terms. There is far less slapstick than in Lloyd’s earlier 
films ; instead, he reveals quite unsuspected acting powers, 
and the film’s familiar story of the small-town youth’s 
efforts to break into Hollywood is touched with just enough 
of that underlying pathos which is so valuable for making 
screen humour sympathetic and saving it from seeming 
mechanical. 

We are left with René Clair’s ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté ’’— 
last and perhaps best. It lacks the controlled rhythm of 
‘“Le Million’’ and the poetic atmosphere of ‘‘ Sous les 
Toits,’’ but it is delightfully fresh and generous in spirit, 
with some glorious moments. Again Clair shows his 
peculiar gift for giving slapstick an intellectual edge and 
so blending it with social satire. I believe that he wanted 
the film to be more satirical, with the resemblance between 
prison and factory more sharply emphasised, but his backers 
insisted on a milder tone. Perhaps this is why the film 
seems at times to waver in purpose; and certainly the 
open road ending is too trite and facile a resolution of the 
theme. But it is a film which no one but Clair could have 
made; and in it he nearly solves the problem of making 
a talkie independent of its national language. 

Almost—but not quite. This unfortunate problem re- 
mains to haunt the cinema of to-day and to-morrow, 
damming up so many fertilising ideas behind national 
frontiers. 


HISTORICAL WORKS 


OF THE YEAR 


By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


“ England Under Queen 
with Scotland.’’ 


Anne: Ramillies and the Union 
By Professor G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


“Letters of Queen Victoria (1896-1902).’’ Edited by 
G. E. Buckle. 

“ Julius Cesar.’’ By John Buchan, 

“The Revolt of the Netherlands.’’ By P. Geyl. 


“The Jacobite Movement.’’ 
“* Metternich,”’ 


By Sir Charles Petrie. 
By Arthur Herman. 


Swift depicts Criticism as a malignant deity dwelling 
on a snowy mountain-top in Nova Zembla; her father 
is Ignorance, her mother Pride, while among her children 
are Noise, Impudence, Vanity, Pedantry and Ill-Manners. 
But she has also a gay and giddy sister named Opinion, 
perhaps the least unattractive of the family. 

Calling Opinion to my aid, I think that thus far 1932 
has been marked rather by a high general standard than 
by many historical books of startling and outstanding 
merit. Scissors and paste compilations without any per- 


manent value, which at the end of every season begin to 
litter the cheap book boxes and shelves, are less in evi- 
dence. An unfortunate practice of giving pretentious and 
uninformative titles to historical biographies seems to be 
on the increase. Why, for instance, ‘‘Superman’’ for 
Frederick the Great in the translation of Nathaniel Ausubel’s 
biography—or ‘‘ Empress Innocence ’”’ for Marie Louise— 
or “‘ Jovial King’’ for Jerome Bonaparte—or ‘‘ Imperial 
Brother ’’ for de Morny in a work which, calling itself a 
novel, is in fact an extremely useful and well-documented 
historical biography ? The comparatively new art of 
nomenclature conceals so much more than art. We shall 
be having Elizabeth next as ‘‘ Bachelor Woman ”’ or Anne 
as Dead Majesty.” 

Without attaching such importance to order as in the 
numbering of a squad on parade, I think high place must 
be given to the second volume, ‘‘ Ramillies and the Union 
with Scotland,” of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ England 
under Queen Anne.’’ We have not too many historians 
of the first rank to succeed the great writers of the past ; 
the early chroniclers from whom we still glean much of 
our knowledge of the Middle Ages ; and such later English 
historians as Clarendon, Gibbon, Hume, Froude, Stubbs, 
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Freeman, Macaulay, Carlyle, Tout. Professor Trevelyan, 
unlike some of these, has the distinction of combining 
picturesqueness and lightness of touch with a due regard 
to facts. As in his earlier work, he finds all grist that 
comes to his mill, and in making the extremely defunct 
Queen and her times live again does not, I am glad to 
see, ignore the useful service done to the history of his 
period by such writers as Thackeray and Scott. 

In a survey of the year it seems impossible to omit the 
final volume of Buckle’s ‘‘ Letters of Queen Victoria.’’ This 
is a great task successfully completed, and though the last 
phase (1896-1902) which ends with the sombre falling of 
the curtain may possibly hold less interest than some that 
preceded it, no future historian of the Victorian Age can 
afford to overlook this important contribution to its 
story. 

During the year, an admirable series of cheap biographies, 
many of them historical, has been issued by Mr. Peter 
Davies. Almost without exception these are deserving of 
very high praise; they are accurate, suggestive, vivid, and 
carefully written. Miss Mona Wilson gives us a useful 
little study of Queen Elizabeth; Sir John Fortescue’s 
* Marlborough,’’ which helps to clear away many of the 
popular misconceptions about one of the great Englishmen 
of his own or any age, is of especial value in view of Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s forthcoming book on his famous 
ancestor ; and I think I may select as one of my list John 
Buchan’s “ Julius Cesar ’’ for inclusion in the historical 
section of any library. Another excellent series during the 
past year is ‘‘ Great Medizval Churchmen,”’ published by 
Messrs. Methuen at the low price of six shillings, and of 
interest not only to theologians but to educationalists and 
students of the political changes of the Middle Ages. 
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“The Revolt of the Netherlands (1555-1609)”’ by 
P. Geyl, strikes me as one of the important books of the 
year, as a corrective of Motley’s intensely interesting but 
not too accurate history of the Low Countries during this 
period has long been overdue. I think I will choose next 
Sir Charles Petrie’s ‘‘ The Jacobite Movement,” and as a 
final selection ‘‘ Metternich,’ by Arthur Herman. The 
‘Prime Minister of Europe’”’ in his day, Metternich’s 
attitude towards France contrasted with that of Bismarck 
in a later generation is deserving of fresh study in the 
light of present problems. 

Criticism’s sister, Opinion, is too volatile a lady (I fear) 
to make any special selection like this of great importance 
or value. ‘“‘Men and Women of Plantagenet England,” 
by Dorothy Margaret Stuart, is a book worth mention in 
a general survey; it gives an accurate and vivid picture 
of the thirteen Plantagenet kings and their times; the 
chapter on ‘‘ Craftsmen” is particularly well done, and 
includes many little known facts about the methods of the 
old-time worker. The addition to the Record Office 
‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIII” should not be forgotten; here is the 
rough material of history which, not infrequently, is quite 
as interesting as fiction in the pages of this publication. 
Then there is the History of the Hudson Bay Company, 
by Robert E. Pinkerton, and among historical biographies 
of the year one notes ‘“‘ Peter Abailard,’’ by J. G. Sikes, 
Alexander the Great,’ by Professor Ulrich Wileken, 
“William IV,” by Grace E. Thompson, “ Mazzini,’’ by 
Gwilym O. Griffith, “‘ Arnold of Brescia,’’ by G. W. Greena- 
way, ‘‘ Albert the Good,’’ by Hector Bolitho, Dr. G. J. 
Renier’s Life of the Princess Charlotte, and Mr. Duff 
Cooper’s Life of Talleyrand. 


POETRY OF 1932 


Verse-publishing does not pay, and (unless the poet has 
paid) most books of verse should be regarded as publishers’ 
conscience money, i.e. money that cannot be spared in 
times of crisis. There has then been less than the usual 
quantity of verse during the last twelve months. Richard 
Church, Edmund Blunden, the Poet Laureate—all these 
have reminded us of their names; and Mr. J. C. Squire 
is threatening. Yet in general this magnificent verse- 
year has done poorly in numbers; and 1933 threatens 
to do poorlier still. Magnificent ? In the summer ‘‘ The 
“Orators’’ was published ; 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


this or that other poet, it ranks 1932 with the year that was 
happy in coinciding with ‘“‘ The Waste Land.” 

Otherwise the year has been like most years. D. H. 
Lawrence’s “‘ Last Poems ”’ are mainly notes for anything 
but poems; but the slightest annotations of genius are 
worth examining. ‘‘ New Signatures,’”’ with its contribu- 
tions from Auden, Day Lewis and Spender, maps the 
arterial, dotting in a by-road, well-metalled, but blind 
perhaps in William Empson ; and the rest must be antholo- 
gising. Sir Edmund Chambers has produced an anthology 


and the one critic who de- 


clared it the most important “The Orators.’’ 
poem since ‘The Waste “* New Signatures.’’ 
Land ”’ spoke with a correct “‘ Last Poems.’’ 


fervour. One need say in 
THE Bookman little more 
than has already been said at 
length : that ‘“‘ The Orators ”’ E. K. Chambers. 
creates a world, dis- 


Poetry.’’ 


By W. H. Auden. 
Collected by Michael Roberts. 
By D. H. Lawrence. 


* American Poetry to Whitman ”’ and ‘“‘ Modern American 
Edited by Louis Untermeyer. 


* Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse.’’ 


in the Oxford series that can 
be praised (though for the 
unbaptized Q-like titles have 
sometimes been invented). 
His period has little contem- 
porary relevance, though in 
the adolescent lyricism one can 
survey the cause of revolt 
and in the longer and more 
serious work (Ralegh’s ‘‘ Ocean 


Chosen by 


tinguished by reality of 
language and dramatic quality of versification and 
performs a fine service of creative satire, when standards 
have shrivelled and complacency and dullness are the 
twe Mussolinis we obey. 

“The Orators”’ has been better received by personal 
recommendation than any book of verse for some years. 
There has been little of the drivelling ecstasy (in which 
I confess myself to have been a collaborator) which 
welcomed Mr. Roy Campbell’s megaphonic ‘‘ Adamastror”’ 
two years ago. Reviewers have been frightened by “ The 
Orators.”” There have been admissions of its power; but 
reviewers were most of them very anxious to show how 
clever they were in finding sources. Rimbaud, says one; 
St. J. Perse, says another; Wilfred Owen, says a third ; 
and ‘strewth,’ say I (quoting W. H. A.) when one 
blockhead accuses him in part of Emily Dickinson. Yet 
there is an obvious source in W. H. Auden; and because 
“‘ The Orators,”’ a new machine propelled with magnificent 
horse-power, comes from W. H. Auden, and not from 


to Cynthia,”’ for example) one 
can detect the metaphysical beginnings. Mr. Untermeyer’s 
arm-benders have more utility than value. In the earlier of 
them, one can neglect the introduction, the Anne Bradstreets 
and Whittiers for the section of native ballads and folk-songs. 
In the second (now in its fourth edition, enlarged—actually— 
and revised) every variety of fiddle-faddle can be found from 
the Kreymbourg variety, the Edna St. Vincent Millay 
variety, the E. E. Cummings variety to the Louis Unter- 
meyer (critical and poetical) variety. Yet apart from Emily 
Dickinson, with whom the book begins, Robert Frost, 
and perhaps Conrad Aiken, who are all familiar in England, 
there are readable poets whom it may introduce. The 
most sensible thing for Mr. Untermeyer to do would be 
to cut out all the American Churches and Blundens, 
Gibsons and Humbert Wolfes and present English readers 
with a reduced selection, including poems by such as 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, and 
Hart Crane ; and he might also omit all his own miniature, 
well-manicured “ criticisms.” 
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POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR 
By Collin Brooks 


The year has been unusually rich in political biography. 
Asquith, Cromer, Hicks Beach, Redmond, Carson, Herbert 
Gladstone and Walter Leaf make an assorted gallery, 
though it is true that the life of Carson was represented only 
by its first volume and dealt rather with the lawyer than the 
politician, and that Leaf was only a politician in the 
broadest sense. Had Mr. Garvin’s eighteen-year-long effort 
resulted, as was hoped, in the publication of the first part 
of his life of Chamberlain in time for inclusion in this survey, 
the harvest would have been even more strikingly rich. 

The Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith by Mr. J. A. Spender 
and Mr. Cyril Asquith was a model of intimate, formal 
biography. It was, in one sense, the misfortune of the 
biographers that the periods which it covered had so fully 
and so recently been explored by the biographers of 
Campbell-Bannerman and Harcourt, by Haldane in his 
autobiography, by Asquith 


of his infatuation with Margot Tennant, who was no less 
infatuated with him. The second marriage, regarded 
doubtfully by the friends of each, gave Asquith a happiness 
only to be known by one who has found both love and 
comradeship with a complementary being. Here indeed 
was an attraction of opposites which would have pleased 
Schopenhauer. 

Behind the detailed story of Asquith’s career was the 
true romance of the poor boy—an orphan left to the 
bounty of relatives—who by sheer intellect and character 
rose to a dominance in the state rarely paralleled. Had 
Asquith not been of such classic mould—had he seemed 
less Roman and more romantic—that rise would long ago 
have been seen as more striking than any since Disraeli, 
exceeding even that of the ‘ cottage-bred man,’ Mr. 
Lloyd George, and that of another lawyer, Lord Birkenhead. 

The life of Earl St. 


himself in his own memoirs, 
and by the biographers of 
Lansdowne and King 
Edward VII. Something 
indeed was left for them to 
reveal, but that something 
was not the first revelation. 
The tragedy of Gladstone’s 
tenacity in his last Cabinet ; 
the bitter feeling between 
Rosebery and Harcourt ; 
the attempt to force “‘C.-B.” 15s. (Gollancz.) 
to the Lords for the greater 
glory of Grey, Haldane and 
Asquith ; the origin of the 
attack on the House of 
Lords after the 1909 Budget 


“Lord Cromer.’’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(Murray.) 


(Hutchinson.) 


“Lord Oxford and Asquith.’’ 
Cyril Asquith. 2 vols. 36s. (Hutchinson.) 

“Sir Michael Hicks Beach.’’ 
Beach. 2vols. 15s. per vol. (Macmillan.) 

By the Marquess of Zetland. 25s. 


“Walter Leaf : Some Chapters of Autobiography and a 
Memoir.’’ By Walter and Charlotte Leaf. tos. 6d. 


“John Redmond.’’ By Denis Gwynn. 25s. (Harrap.) 
“Lord Carson.’’ By Edward Marjoribanks. Vol. I. 


“Herbert Gladstone.’’ By Sir Charles Mallet. 18s. 


” Norman.’’ By Paul Einzig. 1os.6d. (Kegan 
aul. 


Aldwyn—‘ Black Michael 
to his contemporaries—was 
belated. It performed two 
great services to its sub- 
ject’s memory, for it threw 
a new and grateful light on 
the true réle played by 
Hicks Beach in the débacle 
of Bartle Frere, and it 
showed the old Lion enjoy- 
ing an Indian summer of 
power at the opening of the 
War when the bankers, of 
whom he had become one, 
had lost their heads. 

Both Asquith and Hicks 
Beach were Chancellors of 


By J. A. Spender and 
By Lady Victoria Hicks 


and the complicated negotia- 

tions to avoid a definite clash on the Constitutional issue ; 
the similar and equally abortive negotiations over the Home 
Rule Bill; the inwardness of the Curragh incident; the 
entry of Britain into the War and the betrayal of Asquith 
first by certain of his own generals in the field and later 
by his Cabinet colleagues of the First Coalition—these 
episodes in history were known even before Asquith’s 
death. His biographers however filled the duty of making 
clear Asquith’s own motives and his own views of these 
events. 

The respect with which Edward VII regarded his first 
Liberal Premier and the affection—for it was no less—that 
developed between Asquith and the new monarch, George V, 
affected the history of constitutional monarchy in Britain. 
Another Premier might either have forced upon the Crown 
actions repugnant to its wearers or weakly permitted a 
court sycophancy to divert a policy from its logical con- 
clusions. -Asquith did neither. 

Not the least interesting parts of the Life were to be 
found in the appendices, one of which presented a list of the 
gentlemen who were to have been invited to accept peerages 
to ensure the passage of the Parliament Act. The list 
contained some unexpected names, ranging from J. M. 
Barrie and Anthony Hope (an old legal friend) to Sir John 
Gorst, who had been Disraeli’s organiser of victory in the 
seventies. Other appendices gave the full text of Asquith’s 
memoranda to the King on the difficult points of precedent 
involved in the struggle with the peers and the coercion 
or exclusion of Ulster from the Home Rule Bill. 

The revelations of Asquith’s personal character and life 
changed in many respects the popular image of that 
statesman. His tender love romance in youth, leading to 
his marriage with Helen Asquith on a too meagre income 
and the establishment of a menage wherein the husband 
displayed a boyish fondness for fireworks and was apt to 
spend a carefully hoarded £300 on a necklace for his wife, 
was followed by an early widowerhood and the romance 


the Exchequer ; both were 
conservative financiers; both were economisers. It was 
the lot of the one to be responsible for the finance of the 
Boer War period and of the other to make almost in- 
evitable the new Lloyd Georgian finance by a_ too- 
sanguine reduction of taxation in the Budget of 1908, 
which established Old Age Pensions. The student of 
national fiscal policy will find both these biographies 
essential to the creation of a sound perspective over the 
years of transition which began with the Harcourt Death 
duties. It was Asquith, incidentally, who first made a 
differentiation between earned and unearned incomes, 
itself a logical development of the Harcourtian conception. 
The memoir of Herbert Gladstone by Sir Charles Mallet 
provided in some ways an addendum and a sidelight to the 
life of Asquith. Herbert Gladstone was Asquith’s junior 
at the Home Office, and was Liberal Whip at a time when 
the leadership was in doubt. For a moment there was a 
chance that he, and not Campbell-Bannerman, might be 
the Moses to lead the exiles from the wilderness. But 
Herbert Gladstone’s virtues were too negative. The story 
of his career proves only the old truth that virtue, even 
political virtue allied with filial piety, can be very dull. 
Asquith’s successor at the Home Office and a Governor- 
General of South Africa, Herbert Gladstone, to borrow 
Sidebotham’s telling phrase applied to the present Lord 
Salisbury), bore but hardly wielded the sword of his great 
name. He renounced the life of a don to become his 
father’s secretary, and after a career that barely rose above 
mediocrity, he emerged from placid oblivion to defend his 
father’s moral character. The best that can be said of 
him is that Sir Charles Mallet’s memoir will be a pleasant 
memorial to the family and its friends, and the older 
Liberals at Leeds where the son took the seat the father 
would not have. 
The life of Walter Leaf, partly from his own hand and 
partly from that of his widow, was that of a man akin to 
Hicks Beach in two regards. Both became bankers, late 
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in life, both were men of strong opinions, and both were 
lovers of the classics. But Leaf was a scholar in the true 
sense. The story of his twenty years of service to a business 
that he disliked, and the rigours of which he lightened by 
translating Homer or translating such lyrics as the Serenade 
of Schubert, and of the later period of his life when he 
became at once the successor to Gilbart and Bagehot and 
was an influence in post-War international politics, was no 
less enthralling than the revelation of Victorian character 
at its best. 

The short life of Cromer by the Marquess of Zetland was 
a necessary rider to Cromer’s own “‘ Modern Egypt ”’ and 
a needed corrective to Lytton Strachey’s embittered 
caricature. Here, as with Asquith, the man of affairs cast 
in a classic mood was found to be a great and devout lover 
of a compelling affinity, and a character that had seemed 
something grim to the casual observer was shown to be 
informed with an unexpected tenderness. This biography 
is part of the history of Egypt; it will some day give a 
new Browning the perfect material for a dramatic 
monologue. 

The Life of John Redmond by Denis Gwynn was the 
quiet tragedy of a leader unable to measure or control the 
human forces he imagined himself to be leading. Redmond 
was by temperament a Tory, he inherited the frayed and 
tattered mantle of Parnell, but he wore it in the manner of 
Isaac Butt, against whose Parliamentary correctitude 
and “‘ niceness ’’ the whole of Parnell’s rugged weight had 
been thrust. Redmond shared with Asquith the quite 
fallacious belief that Ulster’s arming was largely “ bluff.’’ 
(The mistake is condonable ; Rhodes in ’99 was convinced 
that the Boers would not fight.) 
gesture of patriotism to England in 1914, forgetting that, 
from the viewpoint of his followers, England’s extremity 
should have been Ireland’s opportunity, but in 1916 he 
would not enter a Coalition Cabinet because Carson was 
to be a member. Ireland always baffled him. Easter, 
1916, surprised him, the reprisals surprised him, the 
growth of Sinn Fein surprised him, and nothing surprised 


He made a magnificent © 
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him more than the psychological oddities of his fellow 
Nationalists. He lived and died respected by his fellow 
politicians at Westminster and was the artless cause of the 


real ‘“‘trouble’”’ in Ireland which a Parnell could have 


averted. 

The complementary life to this biography will be found, 
when it comes, in the second volume of the life of Carson. 
The first volume, heralded by the tragedy of young Edward 
Marjoribanks’ suicide, was the story of a great Old Bailey 
advocate by a hero-worshipper, and little more than that. 
It cannot with any sense of fitness be classified as a political 
biography. This exclusion from the one category does not 
however detract from its high merits in another. It was 
remarkable for a second display of the talent that had been 
exercised on the life of Marshall Hall—the talent for vivid 
compression in retailing the story of great legal battles. 

It will be noticed that every biography of the year has 
so far been that of a Gladstonian, either a man who served 
with or fought against Gladstone or who came to adoles- 
cence in Gladstone’s day. The forthcoming lives of Balfour 
and Chamberlain will round a picture that will not be fully 
complete until the day—long distant, let it be hoped— 
when Lord Grey of Falloden is posthumously celebrated. 
The question recurs whether or not the men of the past 
were really the giants they seemed. It is perhaps signi- 
ficant that a short biography of a living man published 
towards the end of 1932 justified its use of the word states- 
man by the frank declaration that since the War statesman- 
ship had been absent from Westminster and has resided 
in Threadneedle Street. Dr. Paul Einzig’s brilliant 
exploration of Montagu Norman and of “ Normanism ” 
might have been less significant had not his considered 
estimate of the man been whole-heartedly confirmed from 
the unexpected pen of Lord Snowden, who grew lavish in 
his praise of the book’s insight and worth. The moral of 
the life of Montagu Norman is twofold—it is that the 
terrain of politics has widened and that the seat of political 
power has shifted. A review of political biographies would 
be faulty which did not take note of this contribution. 


ART BOOKS 


OF THE YEAR 


By Frank Rutter 


No period in art has been written about more extensively 
than the Renaissance, but the majority of writers on this 
subject have concentrated their attention on paintings, 
giving sculpture a secondary place. Mr. Adrian Stokes— 
not the well-known Acade- 


student who is prepared to follow Mr. Stokes through his 
detailed analyses of various works, will find his essay 
immensely stimulating and revealing, not only of Renais- 
sance art, but also of the esthetics of the younger genera- 
tion. In his first volume, 


mician but a young critic 
with the same name — 
attacks this much discussed 
period from a new angle by 
concentrating on early Re- 
naissance sculpture and archi- 
tecture, but while there is 
thus a certain novelty even 
in his subject matter, his 
treatment is still more 
original, and the conclusions 
he draws from his profound 
studies justifies the descrip- 
tion of his work as “ A 


Faber.) 

(Bodley Head.) 

A. P. Laurie. £5 5s. 
“The Meaning 

Wilenski. ros. 6d. 

(Faber & Faber.) 


(Athens.) 


“ The Quattrocento.’’ By Adrian Stokes. 25s. (Faber & 


Rhythmic Formffin Art.’’ By Irma A. Richter. 21s. 


‘The Brushwork of Rembrandt and His School.’’ By 
(Oxford University Press.) 


of Modern Sculpture.’’ By R. H. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


“The Meaning of Art.’’ By Herbert Read. 3s. 6d. 


“‘Domenicos Theotocopoulos.’’ By Achille Kyrou. 


which is profusely illustrated, 
Mr. Stokes deals only with 
Florence and Verona, though 
he alludes by-the-way to 
many works in other cities, 
and indeed of other ages also. 
His survey is wide, and in 
point of sheer creative 
criticism his volume takes 
rank as the most important 
original art book that has 
appeared this year. 

While Mr. Adrian Stokes 
has been engaged on isolating 


Different Conception of the 
Italian Renaissance.” 
Writing with imagination as well as erudition, freely 
using the historic present to give a vivid actuality to his 
narrative, Mr. Stokes seeks to reinterpret to us the very 
spirit of the Renaissance, to analyse the influences which 
flooded Italy from east and north as well as south and 
west, and to explain to us how the humanism which 
emerged from this furnace of influences found expression 
in an art embodying a special attitude to material, parti- 
cularly to stone. His book is not exactly easy to read, 
for it demands close and careful concentration on the part 
of the reader who wishes to follow his arguments, but the 


and uncovering secrets of 
expression, expression made manifest in Renaissance 
sculpture and architecture, Miss Irma A. Richter— 
member of a family famous for art scholarship — has 
been equally busy at work investigating the principles 
of Composition in Art. She deals with the framework, 
with the structure so to speak, rather than with the 
content of the work of art, and she begins her survey 
by an analysis of proportions in Egyptian craftwork, 
Greek pottery, and the Parthenon before coming to the 
paintings of the Old Masters, though these last are her 
chief concern. Her object is to make clear to us the scaf- 
folding of geometry on which the Old Masters built up 
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their masterpieces, and while no doubt a mathematician 
would be able to follow her arguments more easily than 
ordinary readers, her diagrams make her meaning perfectly 
clear to all who have even an elementary knowledge of 
geometry. By imposing these diagrams on photographs 
of well-known paintings by Titian and other masters, she 
seeks to persuade us that a principle of composition was 
based on concentric circles in a certain related order. 

To some extent Miss Richter’s geometrical diagrams 
remind us of Robert Louis Stevenson’s analysis of allitera- 
tion and assonance in some famous passages from Shake- 
speare. But while R. L. S. made us see the beauty in these 
consonantal harmonies and vowel orchestrations, he con- 
vinced few of his readers that Shakespeare consciously 
built up his lines with his mind fixed on alternations of 
P and F, B and P, and the like. Similarly while Miss 
Richter’s concentric circles and their radii marvellously 
fit the planning of a number of pictorial compositions, we 
feel a doubt whether aii the world’s masterpieces of art 
were consciously planned on these geometric lines. An 
analysis of its geometrical construction does not altogether 
explain the power and charm of a great work of art. Still 
less does a knowledge of geometrical principles suffice to 
enable an artist to create a great painting. Nevertheless 
these investigations are interesting, and helpful to those 
who take them as a hint and not asadogma. The attempt 
to isolate and closely define the beauty in rhythmic form, 
is rather like attempts at definition in philosophy: they 
rarely take the inquirer much further forward, but the 
pursuit is full of interest and fascination for those who like 
this kind of inquiry. 

Another book which may be described as a pioneer work 
in another branch of art criticism, is Professor A. P. Laurie’s 
magnificent volume on‘‘ The Brushwerk of Rembrandt 
and His School.’”’ Just as the enlargement of a signature 
helps the expert in handwriting to decide whether it is 
authentic or « forgery, so the magnification of a passage of 
brushwork affords valuable evidence to the art expert as 
to the authorship of a painting. For some years now Dr. 
Laurie has made a special study of microphotographs in 
relation to the work of Rembrandt and his disciples, and 
in this volume he has brought together a splendid series of 
photographic plates showing passages from Rembrandt’s 
work and passages from the work of other seventeenth 
century Dutch painters, enlarged to four diameters. Asa 
result of this magnification it is found that the drawing of 
few stand the test so well as that of Rembrandt, whose 
strokes thus enlarged still express form and express it 
plastically with a wonderful three-dimensional effect. 

Of his numerous followers Carel Fabritius seems to come 
nearest to the perfection of the master, and after him, 
Flinck at his best. Dr. Laurie’s magnified photographs 
bring out very clearly the differences that exist between the 
work of the master and his followers, even when the latter 
are using similar brushes and endeavouring to imitate the 
technique of the master. But while these magnifications 
are most revealing and helpful, they cannot be said as yet 
to bring finality into decisiops about the authorship of 
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certain doubtful pictures. These magnified photographs 
afford new evidence, but it is too much to hope as yet that 
all the art experts will draw the same conclusion from the 
evidence. With this reservation we can heartily congratu- 
late Dr. Laurie on having opened up a new path of expert- 
ism, and we may be certain that in the future sets of 
enlarged photographs will be a part of the necessary 
equipment for any student who seriously desires to make 
himself an expert on the work of a given master. 

These three books, one giving a new interpretation of 
the art of a great historic period, one seeking to establish 
the principles of linear composition governing the master- 
pieces of art, and one revealing a new method of inves- 
tigating the individual touch of a great master, must 
certainly be counted among the greatest contributions 
made to the literature of art during the past year. 

All*who have been bewildered by the productions of 
some very modern sculptors, will be anxious to see what 
Mr. R. H. Wilenski has to say in their defence. Mr. 
Wilenski is always an amusing and challenging writer, and 
even those who dissent from most of his conclusions will 
have to admit that he is often witty and never dull. Lovers 
of the classics may be inclined to resent his contemptuous 
attitude towards Greek sculpture and the destructive 
criticisms he aims at Renaissance as well as at Greco- 
Roman statues, but no doubt these assaults are due merely 
to over-zealousness on behalf of the moderns. His book 
is full of zeal for the most advanced sculpture of the day, 
but despite all this zeal it may be doubted whether text 
or illustrations will convince many readers that the works 
of Zadkine, for example, are superior to the fragments in 
the Acropolis Museum, 

A more reasonable and persuasive guide to the ideas 
about art held by the younger generation is ‘‘ The Meaning 
of Art,’”’ by Herbert Read. Mr. Read, who has recently 
been appointed Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Edinburgh, has the command of a poet’s language added to 
the delicate perception of a refined connoisseur. He has 
a wide knowledge of esthetic philosophy, but the charm 
of his style conceals the learned professor under the flowing 
robes of the persuasive advocate. 

No review of important art books of the year would be 
complete without mention of one foreign publication, 
unfortunately not accessible to most English readers. 
This is a critical biography’ of the painter known as 
El Greco, written by an Athenian scholar, M. Achille 
Kyrou, and printed in modern Greek. By his researches 
in Crete, M. Kyrou has established that this master 
Domenicos Theotocopoulos was a member of the ancient 
and noble Byzantine family Theotokis, he has identified 
the ancient mansion in the interior which was probably 
the artist’s birthplace, and he has reconstructed with great 
probability the early life of El Greco, and indicated the 
monasteries in Crete where he probably studied before he 
left the island to find his fortune in Venice and his fame 
ultimately in Spain. No future writer on El Greco can 
afford to ignore the valuable contribution made by M. 
Kyrou to our knowledge of the master’s origin and early life. 


ENGLISH MUSIC OF THE YEAR 
By Hermon Ould 


England, ‘‘ the land without music,” as it has been 
graciously labelled by a German writer, is gradually 
approaching a position when the injustice of such a charge 
will be so patent that there will be no need to refute it. 
Music during the last few years has become a topic of 
general interest and has even entered the realms of politics. 
Subsidies for opera have .been mooted and even 
parsimoniously conceded, to the dissatisfaction of most 
of those concerned. And during the present season we 
are threatened with an abundance of orchestral concerts 
so generous that—given the economic crisis—some of them 
are foredoomed to inadequate support. 

All this is a sign of health in the musical life of the 


country. It must be granted that we are not an opera- 
loving people and have never produced a grand opera 
which ranks with the best European masterpieces. Our 
bent has always been in the direction of choral works and 
orchestral works that may be roughly classed as symphonic ; 
and it looks as if this tendency would continue. There is 


- unquestionably a growing public for music in these forms, 


and if its loyalty is at present largely confined to the 
classics or to recent works whose excellence has become 
axiomatic, there is nevertheless a nucleus of intelligent 
listeners among them who are able to discriminate and 
even to give a fresh and critical ear to new works. 

Since the last Christmas number of THE Bookman there 
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has been a considerable amount of new music written and 
a certain amount performed, and it is by these new works 
that the real musical progress of the country may be 
estimated. As interpreters we have always been able to 
make a respectable show, but in original creative work 
we have, since the eighteenth century, lagged behind the 
other great Powers, and only came within appreciable 
distance of their achievements during the present century. 

Once more the outstanding music of the year is choral, 
and optimists may derive comfort from the fact that 
probably the most significant work comes from one of our 
youngest composers, William Walton, whose ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,’’ for mixed choir, solo baritone, and orchestra, 
remains vivid in my mind although it is a year since I heard 
it. This is Mr. Walton’s most considerable composition. 
It is conceived on a grand scale. For its adequate per- 
formance the chorus must be a large one; the solo singer 
must have a voice of great flexibility and a force and 
imagination not often to be found; and the orchestra 
is unusually ample, with an alto 
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Three Choirs Festival. The Old Testament we associate 
with the East ; with the New we are apt to claim a nearer 
kinship. Vaughan Williams, however, has quite rightly 
remembered that Mary the mother of Jesus was a Jewess 
and the idiom in which he has expressed her joy in the 
coming of the Child is distinctly oriental in its florid exuber- 
ance. The work is characterised by the composer’s 
accustomed breadth and dignity. There is real exultation 
in the opening, ‘“‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord,” and 
there is tenderness and fervour in the chorus which opens 
persuasively with ‘‘ Fear not, Mary,” and closes with the 
triumphant ‘“‘ And of his Kingdom there shall be no end.” 
A pastoral flavour, so dear to this composer, is given to 
the work by the felicitous introduction of flute passages. 
Another work which carries on the true English tradition 
is ‘“‘ The Trees so High,’’ a symphonic ballad for large 
orchestra, with baritone solo and chorus, by Patrick Hadley. 
I did not have an opportunity of hearing it when it was 
performed by the Cambridge University Musical Society, 
but I have examined the score 


saxophone and a “ battery ’”’ of 
three players, not to mention 
the grand organ. It says some- 
thing for the grandeur of the 
composer’s conception that this 
great army of performers, often 
all going full tilt, does not seem 
excessive, and the clarity of his 


Belshazzar’s Feast.’’ 
Magnificat.’’ 
“The Trees So High.’’ 
“Winter Legends.’’ 

“Songs of Farewell.’ 


By William Walton. 
By Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
By Patrick Hadley. 
By Arnold Bax. 

By Frederick Delius. 
“The Song of Summer.’’ 


and alighted on many felicities. 
The folk-song serves as motto 
to the work and is sung in full 
in the final section, the other 
three movements being purely 
orchestral, built up from 
thematic material derived from 


the song or from ideas connected 


ideas comes through the volume 
of surging sound. In this work Mr. Walton has 
permitted himself more colour than his earlier work 
revealed, and he has not been afraid to express 
emotion. The words, chosen from the Bible by Osbert 
Sitwell, offer magnificent scope for imaginative treatment. 
They are full not only of colourful imagery but of superbly 
dramatic moments which the composer has not failed to 
exploit. Modern music has nothing more dramatic to offer 
than the unaccompanied shouting of the word “ Slain!” 
by the whole chorus, following the pronouncement of the 
solo singer: ‘‘In that night was Belshazzar the King 
slain,’ and nothing more moving than the chorus, “‘ By 
the waters of Babylon, there we sat down; yes, we wept 
and hanged our harps upon the willows.’’ While the 
exhortation to ‘“‘ make a joyful noise unto the God of 
Jacob, for Babylon the Great is fallen,’’ was obeyed so 
generously that the walls of Queen’s Hall threatened to 
tumble about our ears with the noise thereof. Mr. Walton 
—strong as ever contrapuntally—has shown a mastery 
of choral writing and a facility in dramatic expression 
which prove him to be in the direct line of succession to 
the great composers of oratorio. 

That “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast ’’’ should reflect the opulence 
and languor of the East is not surprising. More unexpected 
is the not altogether dissimilar treatment which Dr. Vaughan 
Williams has given to his ‘‘ Magnificat,’’ performed at the 


with its story. The work is 
very English in character, fresh as the English country- 
side, and both the solo and the choral writing are 
effective. Perhaps we shall have a chance of hearing the 
work in London soon. 

Among new orchestral works, Mr. Arnold Bax’s ‘‘ Winter 
Legends ’’ must be specially mentioned. It is asymphonic 
poem for piano and orchestra and is one of the most 
satisfying of all Mr. Bax’s recent compositions. The writing 
for the piano, as elaborate and brilliant as his work usually 
is, could not have been more skilful, but the instrument 
is not really treated concerto-wise but as an integral part 
of the orchestra. The starkness of winter provided Mr. Bax 
with a theme which did not call for his usual exuberance 
and almost over-fertile fancy, and the resultant restraint 
was impressive. 

Two other new works should not be overlooked, both by 
Delius. ‘‘ Songs of Farewell ’’ are not among his happiest 
achievements. The writing for voices is awkward, the 
sopranos being set a task which they could not reasonably 
be expected to accomplish, but the ‘“‘ Song of Summer ”’ 
is Delius at his most characteristic. Although it cannot 
be said that he has added anything in this composition 
to what he has said before, the sensuous charm, the 
brooding nostalgia, which he conveys more convincingly 
than any other living composer, are again felicitously 
expressed. 


CRITICISM OF THE YEAR 
By Gilbert Armitage 


Writing in these columns twelve months ago on the 
achievements in criticism of 1931, Mr. F. R. Leavis invited 
us to celebrate with him the incursion into literature of a 
young author who, at his first published attempt in that 
line, had produced “ one 


can, however, recommend three books, roughly classifiable 
as criticism—one of which is by Mr. Leavis himself, one 
by his wife, and one by Mr. T. S. Eliot—as deserving, 
in different degrees, the attention of thoughtful people 
interested in literature. 


of the most important 
critical books in the lan- 
guage.”’ I am not in so 
fortunate a position as Mr. 
Leavis. I have no new 
prophet of 1932 (from 
Cambridge or elsewhere) to 


Selected Essays.’’ 
Faber.) 


12s. 6d. 


By T. S. Eliot. 


“ Fiction and the Reading Public.’’ 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

“New Bearings in English Poetry.’’ 
6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Eliot’s ‘ Selected 
Essays’ include the major 
portion of his published 
prose writings from 1917 to 
1932, some of them re- 
printed from ‘‘ The Sacred 
Wood ”’ and “ For Lancelot 


12s. 6d. (Faber & 
By Q. D. Leavis. 


By F. R. Leavis. 


announce. But since, in the 
nature of things, events of such magnitude are unlikely to 
recur in successive years, readers of THE BoOKMAN should 
not be too disappointed that I am unable to appear before 
them as the sponsor of a yet more up-to-date evangel. I 


Andrews,” and some from 
less readily accessible sources such as pamphlets, e.g.‘‘ Hom- 
age to John Dryden”’ and “‘ Thoughts after Lambeth,”’ and 
periodicals, together with some valuable matter hitherto un- 
published,notably the essay on ‘‘ The Function of Criticism.”’ 
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EPSTEIN, 


From a lithograph by KRAMER. 
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When I was preparing to write this article, I did not 
intend to make any general remarks about Mr. Eliot. I 
was under the impression, shared no doubt by readers of 
this journal, but mistaken, as it turns out, that Mr. Eliot 
had been acknowledged—sometimes to the point of a 
tedious hero-worship—by all persons with the slightest 
pretensions to an understanding of literature, as a vital 
and decisive factor in forming the attitude of the whole of 
the present generation towards the thought and writing 
both of its own time and of the past; and consequently 
I felt that while any useful discussion of Mr. Eliot was 
impossible within the limits of space at my disposal, 
championship of his merits and importance from a “‘ poli- 
tical,”’ i.e. anti-lowbrow, standpoint would be a piece of 
the merest supererogation. What convinced me I was 
wrong in this almost inevitable assumption was a recent 
article in a weekly journal, in which the author asks, 
‘‘ Where in his [Mr. Eliot’s] discussion of other artists has 
he triumphantly communicated his delight, or compelled 
us to understand more lucidly our own delight ?”’ and 
concludes, ‘‘ It is chiefly because he fails to do these things 
that he seems to fail as a critic of literature.’’ There are 
propositions so irresponsible that it is hard to know where to 
begin to refute them. But if anyone has compelled us to 
understand more lucidly our delight in the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and in the poetry of the seventeenth century, 
that man is Mr. Eliot. Yet it may be that the kernel of 
this critic’s strictures is contained in the first half of his 
rhetorical question: perhaps, in a word, he is inclined to 
blame Mr. Eliot for not writing like Mr. Arthur Symons— 
an ambition which, in the first essay in ‘‘ The Sacred 
Wood,” he expressly disclaims. In any case, a writer who 
can describe Mr. Eliot’s verse as ‘‘ amateurish,’”’ and can 
accuse his prose of ‘‘ intellectual mistiness ”’ and “‘ lack of 
clearness in the exact meaning of words,”’ is self-evidently 
condemned as insensitive. 

Nevertheless, though one may rightly ignore opinions 
of this kind from a personal point of view, it would be 
rash to disregard them as symptomatic phenomena of 
the contemporary social situation as it affects serious 
writers. 

Now I suppose there are people who would say the notion 
of a contemporary social situation, militating against the 
production and appreciation of good literature, is the 
face-saving invention of a small body of disgruntled 
poetasters, whose native incapacity for writing has pre- 
cluded them from obtaining an audience for their work. 
“‘ Look,”’ they would say, ‘‘ at the sales of Warwick Deeping, 
J. B. Priestley and others; or if you mean poetry, what 
about ‘ The Testament of Beauty’? Obviously if a man 
has something to say and knows how to say it, there is a 
larger educated public than ever there was to listen to him. 
And these are all good books, remember, not vulgar best 
sellers.’” On the other hand there are a few, perhaps 
misguided, persons, in whose view the last sentence re- 
presents the social situation we are discussing in its acutest 
form. 

Addressing myself then to that perverse minority, I 
would maintain that there are definite elements in our 
present society which are not only profoundly inimical 
to the production of good literature, but which are 
substantially novel, and distinguish it from all societies 
which have prevailed in other times and places. 

The most general, and at the same time the most 
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novel, feature of this situation is the claim made on 
behalf of mediocrity for the recognition of its values 
and beliefs in their own right. The groundlings no longer 
ask for sympathy, assistance or instruction, no longer 
respect or even pay lip service to what they cannot 
understand. No, sir! They have arrived. Whatever 
is beyond them is beyond the pale! The only good 
highbrow is a dead highbrow! For the astonishing thing 
about the reign of mediocrity is that it is not, as might be 
conceived, a regime of anarchy and toleration, equality 
and diversity of opinion, but that it enforces with un- 
believable success a uniformity rigid beyond the dreams 
of the most stereotyped and tyrannical academy. Even 
Mr. Baldwin has bowed the knee, in spite of his classical 
education. ‘‘I have worked with him,’ he said of Sir 
Herbert Samuel, “‘ more or less cordially for a year, and 
the only thing I know to his detriment, and where he 
differs from me, is that he is an intellectual and I am not.” 
Mr. Baldwin, with an affable gesture of meeting his oppo- 
nents half-way, has handed over to them the keys of his 
own citadel. The intellect is the faculty whereby crude 
impulses are controlled and reactions refined, whereby 
standards claiming superior validity to the automatic 
responses of the lowest grade biological organism, are 
erected and imposed. For this reason it is the bugbear 
of mediocrity, and the principal casus belli of the lowbrow 
versus highbrow conflict that is now raging on many 
fronts and under various banners. 

One of the places where the lowbrows are being resisted 
with admirable spirit is Cambridge—or, at least, a section 
of it. For some years now, influenced, one surmises, by 
Dr. I. A. Richards, English literature has been studied 
under certain tutors with great intelligence. From there 
is now issued a quarterly periodical called Scrutiny, whose 
avowed object is a campaign on behalf of the intellect and 
for the application of critical standards in all departments 
of life. From there also come the two remaining books 
on my list, “‘ Fiction and the Reading Public,” by Q. D. 
Leavis, and ‘“‘ New Bearings in English Poetry,” by F. R. 
Leavis. 

Of these I think that the first, though less well written 
than the second, is the more useful. In effect it is a 
lowdown of the commercial fiction racket, substantiated 
by documentary evidence and statistics, too varied and 
too voluminous to be mentioned here. I cannot however 
refrain from quoting a sentence from the winning entry in 
the Book Society’s competition for the best formulation of 
““What the Book Society has meant to me.” It runs: 
‘‘T have looked on the Book Society as a fold into which 
I can creep for shelter, knowing that the fleeces of the 
other sheep will be the same colour as my own.” 

“ New Bearings in English Poetry ”’ is a fairly orthodox 
highbrow exposition of the re-orientation of English 
poetry through the influences of Hopkins, Pound and Eliot. 
The conclusion is marred by somewhat disproportionate 
eulogies of two young Cambridge poets, neither of whom 
has produced so much interesting work, or had so extensive 
an influence on his contemporaries as W. H. Auden, who 
is not mentioned. But both F. R. and Q. D. Leavis are 
excellent propagandists on behalf of the critical intelligence, 
and, however much one may disagree with their estimates 
of particular writers, they thoroughly merit serious con- 
sideration and support for being so consistently, even if 
at times a little irritatingly, on the side of the angels. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


By Rev. R. Birch Hoyle 


The best books on religion are not always the best sellers. 
These latter usually catch the mood of the hour, with an 
appeal to the emotions: ‘‘ they have their day and cease 
to be.’’ Other popular books may prompt to action by 
suggesting some short cut out of the maze of present dis- 
contents. But other difficult situations emerge and their 
force is spent. The best books on religion, most fruitful 
though perhaps not most bought, make demands on the 
mind, provoke and often exasperate thought. They cut 
deep through the fallow crusts of habit; they pierce 
beneath the surface show to deep reality. They may find 
audience, fit but few; but, like flowers, they carry seeds 
that sprout in later years. As one surveys the books 
issued this year in the department of religion, one is 
struck by the paramount 


“* Paul’s theology starts from objective facts in the real 
world to which inward experience gives a meaning. But 
the experience itself is the result of the impact of the facts 
uponhim. Jesus Christ had lived and died, and the Church had 
arisen. . . . These facts had drawn Paul into their orbit. 
They mediated to him that touch of God upon his spirit by 
which he was made a new man.” 

Here we are brought into warm touch with a great experi- 
ence, vital contact with a soul en rapport with the reality, 
God; the first man to construct a philosophy of history 
and a force in the history of mankind. Dr. Dodd helps us 
“ to listen 

Miss Underhill groups her thoughts round the stanzas 
of the medieval hymn, ‘‘ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” aptly 
styled ‘‘ The Golden Sequence.’’ The “‘ dramatic inter- 

course”’ (Heiler’s phrase) 


influence of such authors as 
Baron von Hiugel, Rudolf 
Otto, A. N. Whitehead, John 
Oman and Karl Barth. The 
best books on religion this 
year have sprung from the 
influence of such forceful 
thinkers and writers. 

But what do we mean by 
“religion’’ ? A good state- 
ment is given by a German, 
Oscar Bauhofer, in his book, 
“Das Metareligiése” 


by S. McComb. 


“* The Golden Sequence.’’ 
““ What I Owe to Christ.’’ 


Davison. 


“Prayer ’’ (‘‘ Das Gebet ’’). 
to the Romans.’’ Commentary by C. H. 
odd. 


By E. Underhill. 
By C. F. Andrews. 
“* Pathways to the Reality of God.’’ 


“ The ‘Living Word In a Changing World. By W. T. 


between God and man’s soul, 
the preliminary approaches 
of the Divine Spirit to man 
and the constant tension 
felt by ‘“‘a creature moving 
about in worlds unrealised,”’ 
with the reaction on one 
who has 


“ Felt through all this fleshly 
d 


Tess 
Bright shoots of everlast- 
ingness,”’ 


By F. Heiler. Translated 


By R. M. Jones. 


(Geneva, 1930). 


“‘ Religion is always the wish or the need for a Divine Thou, 
the overcoming of, or the wanting to overcome, the solitude 
of the ego, in movement with some Power over against man, 
qualified by strength, goodness, or even awefulness.” 


The dominant moods of our day are expressed there: 
man’s feeling of his littleness and loneliness in view of his 
enlarging knowledge of the universe, ‘‘ the infinite passion 
of hearts that yearn ’’ for some explanation of the riddle 
of existence, the hunger for satisfaction of mind and heart, 
the craving for ‘‘ some sure word of God.” Many to-day 
share the feeling Jean Paul Richter had after his dream : 
‘“‘I have seen the universe as a bottomless eye-socket 
without an eye, for creation is without a Creator, and the 
aching, despairing human children have no Father.” 

All the six books selected deal, in one way or another, 
with this prevalent mood. Friedrich Heiler’s book on 
Prayer has been out a decade and more in German: now, 
abridged, it appears in a very good English translation. 
Heiler gathered materials from all religions, and exhibits 
man’s prayers at all stages of human development, from 
primitive aboriginals crying for food, up through Indian, 
Greek and Roman civilisations, to the communal, liturgical 
service books of the great organised Churches of Christen- 
dom, and the dwindling down of prayer under philosophical 
reflection. Apart from Heiler’s own views, the wealth of 
quotations alone are of inestimable value. We overhear 
“ great souls at prayer ’’ in ‘‘ a chain of prayer ’”’ that links 
all the ages of mankind. To Heiler prayer is not man’s 
despairing cry into empty space, but man’s response to 
God’s approach. 


“* Religion is not man’s work but God’s, not man’s discovery 
but God’s revelation, not man’s achievement but God’s free 


gift.” 

The interpretation by Dr. C. H. Dodd of Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of Paul’s ‘‘ Romans”’ is the outstanding book of 
the year devoted to explaining an important part of Holy 
Writ. Paul’s great and often difficult thoughts are studied 
closely by a mind quick to grasp, skilled to explain, thoughts 
that often baffle. Paul’s religious experiences are shown 
to be fruitful in suggestion for our own age. As Dr. Dodd 
says: 


are finely illustrated from 
the written experiences of the 
great saints and mystics of the Christian centuries. The 
“interior life’ of the soul, experiencing through the five 
senses the material, transitory world, groping after ‘‘ the 
Real, the Abiding’’; the cleansing of senses, intellect 
and the fortifying of the wavering will: all these subtle 
processes are described with the literary grace with which 
Miss Underhill is so amply endowed. 

From Miss Underhill’s study of the contemplatives’ 
“flight of the alone to the Alone,” Mr. C. F. Andrews’s 
book carries us into the active life of the apostle of good- 
will. His book is full of joy and of 


“Central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


Agitation enough he has had, with Indian coolies in Natal, 
with Indians on their own soil, with victims of flood and 
famine in China and the poorin London and Japan. 
Through union with the Living Christ Mr. Andrews has 
found the barriers of narrow Christian (!) sectarianism, 
racial antipathies and nationalist hauteur dropping down 
one after another, as Love Divine has come to rule his 
intercourses with men. Friendships with earth’s lowliest 
children and greatest geniuses have been his happiness. 
Of these friendships with men like Tagore, Gandhi and 
Albert Schweitzer, he says: ‘‘ They have sprung out of, 
and been moulded by the love which has been ever 
deepening in my heart for Christ, the Friend of 
friends.”’ 

How to find God has been the theme of many books 
during the past few years. Rufus Jones’s is one of the 
best. Naturally, he being a Quaker, he points to the 
“inward light ’’ as sign of God’s immanence in man, as 
against Miss Underhill’s present emphasis, following Otto 
and Barth, on God’s transcendence. But Rufus Jones 
deals with various pathways; the spiritual interpretation 
of the universe, the purpose of evolution, the manifesta- 
tions in history, especially in Jesus Christ, the implications 
of philosophical thought, the impulses that come when 
one is in prayer. 

Dr. Davison, the Wesleyan Nestor among theologians, 
has seen many phases of religious crises, and givesYa 
balanced survey of all present trends of thought. 
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Verse 


ROOM WITH MIRRORS 


The silver mirrors, 

Clean, upright pools in the shadowy room... 
As though the elemental dusk 

Had been drained of light to accomplish 

The complex lacquer of the dark... . 

This room, familiar mellow-smelling place, 
Stately with a shabby kind of dignity. 

A wilderness of quiet! Hush, they come 
With their haggard, bleary politeness . 

(‘ So refined, m’dear ’’) 

They’ll light harsh globes, shut out the night, 
Stir the somnolent fire, unsettle the dog... . 
And prepare themselves the feast, 

Scattering crumbs on the pale carpet... . 
Their voices licking the air like the hot 
Feverish tongues of the offal-succoured beasts. 
The high mirrors will gleam a pure contempt, 
Silently aware of a decline and fall... . 


EpGaR FOoXALL. 


OUTING RETURNS 


(“ The British Legion outing on Wednesday was a great 
success... . There was much singing on the homeward 


journey.’’—Local Paper.) 


The bus waits. 

Now the pleasure beach is closed. 
Pushed with lingering care on to blank square, 
Last penny lost ; moon shows the scaffolding 
Behind the scenic railway perilous, 
That had seemed solid mountain in bright sun. 
Only a winter garden music drones 
At the pier’s end, where the last dancers turn. 
The Fattest Woman in the World removes her pads, 
Squeezes the Opium Eater’s shabby hand. 


To-day has been a desperate holiday. 


The cockle bar’s deserted. The jetty rooms 
Are empty now. 

Only the mirrors at the door distort 

The latest stragglers into obscene shapes 

That were at noon so laughable and now 

Are memories of hospital (the swollen wounded, 
The strutting cripple, the absurd sufferer) ; 
These are they to whom to-day was kind. 


Il 


A little vagrant world, uncurious planet 
Whom no astronomers observe, the bus 
Spins continently home 

(“‘ Ah, did you hear 


The music of the spheres last night ? ”’ they’ll say 
Who live at the road’s edge. 

“IT thought it like the troops leaving for France, 
Singing. But you would not remember that.”’) 


For, the third village past, they started singing. 
Singing not as though their hearts would break, 
But as though, if they stopped singing, their lives 
Would stop quietly, as a disused road ends 
Running into a fallow field, and then these men 
All of them for a short time— 

A day’s holiday, a seaside trip, their friends 
Would be lost, or forget how to return 

To the old places where they had been together, 
As a man forgets a tune. 

And by these songs, at least until the bus stopped, 
They might hold the positions they had won. 

For these were songs 

To which the enemy would listen, 

For they used to sing them, 

Or others like them. Half-remembered peace-time s ongs 


They used to sing them in the valleys at evening, 
Before the fields were covered with shacks, 
Before the mobilization in the towns, 

Songs from the western islands, ancient songs. 


III 


So we can gain a little strength, a little 
Comfort. So we can keep what we have won. 
And we can reassure each other, show 

Will to advance further, hold a longer line. 

It is good to remind ourselves of courage. 
Others, you remember, shot themselves 
Rather than let peace take them prisoner. .. . 
And when the bus stops (so easy an end ; 

It might happen any minute, without warning, 


. So sudden an end), there will be farewells 


In mining village or market town, 
And, short leave over, war again at dawn. 


WyYNYARD BROWNE, 


MENACE OF HISTORY 


Life is a spark between extremes, 
Earth and the heavens together clash, 
Pale Kingdoms vegetate in dreams 
Rise softly and as softly crash. 


We think in pools between the sharks 
Of history looming through the void ; 
Beneath the whiskers of Karl Marx 
Libido generated Freud. 


EpGarR FoxAaLl. 
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Miscellany 


MR. J. S. FLETCHER AS POET 


Collected Verse : 
6s. net. 
Poets occasionally pride themselves on their prose, but 
more often, however eminent a prose-writer may be, 
historian, novelist, or essayist, if he has written any verse 
at all, say a little book of boyish verses long ago, he will 
retain a peculiar affection for it in his heart, however much 
he may deprecate references by his friends to that youthful 
indiscretion. Through the years he will hear the pathetic 
pleading of his unacknowledged offspring for recognition, 
till at length he can resist it no more, and he succumbs 
at last to the extent of a small 
limited edition, ‘‘ over-per- 
suaded ”’ by those faithful ad- 
herents to 


1881-1931. 
(Harrap.) 


By J. S. Fletcher. 1932, 


“the song 
Which first of all he made when 
young.” 

Perhaps he cherished a 
wistful hope that to his laurel 
wreaths of prose he may thus 
add a few of those more 
fragrant leaves, “ the loved 
Apollian leaves,’ which deck 
the brows of poets. 

Mr. Fletcher has enjoyed a 
high reputation for his prose 
for many years. He has 
in fact two or three prose 
reputations, beginning with his 
first historical novel, ‘“‘ When 
Charles the First was King,” 
published when he was twenty- 
nine. But it was probably 
with his essays contributed to 
many prominent newspapers 
over the signature of “A 
Son of the Soil ’’ that he won 
his early fame. From _ these 


sprang ‘The Wonderful 
Wapentake”’ and “Life in 
Arcadia,’”” both of which 


celebrated his native county, 
Yorkshire, of which he is so stalwart and characteristic 
a son, and in the dialect of which he has written one very 
remarkable ballad which alone should ‘“ plead against 
oblivion for his name.” 

One of the most learned of English archeologists, he 
has written several books on the archeology and history 
of Yorkshire which have a permanent value. Then some 
twenty years ago he set about winning a new fame in a 
very different field, with the result that, probably with 
the exception of Edgar Wallace, he is the most voluminous 
and most popular writer of detective novels in the world. 
One publisher alone has published forty-eight of them, 
and there are at least twenty more, and such has been 
their popularity that they have been translated into fifteen 
European languages. Some have also been translated into 
Chinese, which to some of us will seem the most enviable 
and romantic form of recognition. Mr. Fletcher’s French 
public too is very large. But during all this long career of 
varied successes, the still small voice of that youthful 
volume of verse has gone on pleading, with the result that 
in 1931 Mr. Fletcher issued a privately printed edition of 
“Verses Written in Early Youth,” limited to sixty-two 
copies—already, doubtless, a very desirable item to 
the collector. This has since been incorporated in a 
volume of ‘‘ Collected Verse ”’ (1881-1931), in which volume 
are also included ‘‘ Ballads of Revolt,”’ first published in 
1897, and ‘‘ Leet Livvy,”’ the Yorkshire ballad to which 
I have already referred, privately printed in r915, and 
regularly published in 1919. 

I am the fortunate possessor of a copy of the private 


Richard Le Gallienne, 
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By Richard Le Gallienne 


edition of ‘* Verses Written in Early Youth,” to which Mr. 
Fletcher has affixed this prefatory “‘ apologia ”’ : 

“Tt is at the suggestion—amounting indeed to a fervent 
entreaty—of an old friend {that I have put together the 
contents of this little book—a collection of verses written 
when I was very young; so young indeed that it is close 
upon fifty years since any of them were written. Looking 
them over now, after all these years of non-acquaintance with 
them, I see influences and I hear echoes, and if I were a poet— 
that is, if I made any claim to be considered one—I should 
throw these juvenilia in the fire. But when I remember what 
they really represent—the recreations of a boy who relieved 
some ten years of illness and acute pain by reading all the 
poetry he could get hold of, and 
now and then attempted to 
write a little himself—I am 
weak enough to print them 
again, if only to please the old 
triend to whom I have just 
alluded.” 

Let us at once assure Mr. 
Fletcher that his old friend 
was justified and that he him- 
self need not feel conscious of 
any personal weakness in thus 
giving way to him. 

Without making any ex- 
aggerated claim for the little 
volume, one may confidently 
affirm that, for a lad under 
eighteen, it is a remarkable 
example of precocious maturity. 
“Influences”? and “ echoes ”’ 
it is but natural to expect. 
What first volume by any 
poet has ever been without 
them? But along with these, 
one feels an underlying in- 
dividuality, a strong sense of 
personal character. 

The young poet has already 
found himself, instinctively 
chosen from the world 
around him that material, those 
interests, which throughout 
life are to be most germane 
to his temperament, particularly those dramatic, mysterious 
elements in human life with which his spirit will always 
be preoccupied ; already he responds to the call of natural 
things, and feels the deep thrill of his roots in the earth, 
his own earth, the northern earth from which he has 
sprung. Already he proudly announces himself as ‘‘ The 
Northman,” in firm resonant verses which surely have little 
suggestion of “‘ juvenilia ’’ about them : 

“Oh, I ha’ strayed through many a land 
And gazed on some scenes divine ! 
There’s naught so wonderful or so grand 

As yon wonderful land o’ mine! 


“‘ And steer me the ship to the North, I say, 
And show me the Northern shore, 
And let me hear a Northern bell 
Ring clear on its cliff once more. 


“And let me sce the Northern fells, 
And hear the Northern streams, 
And sit where a forest fairy tells 

The weird old woodland dreams. 


“To the wonder children of waking Spring 
By the side of a haunted burn, 
What time the linnets begin to sing 
And the first green comes to the fern, 


“* Steer me the ship, good pilot, steer 
Where the Northern sea birds fly ; 
Steer where the great grey skies stretch clear, 
For I am a Northman, I!” 


The ballad rhythm of these lines is characteristic of all 
Mr. Fletcher's verse at its best. Whatever metres he writes 
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in, his verse is always firm and workmanlike, but he has 
most charm when he employs ballad metres, and his best 
poems always are dramatic ballads or ballad-songs. Already 
he is at his strongest when telling a story, and here very 
markedly the boy was father of the man. And his ballads 
usually are on grim and haunted or, as in the “ Ballads of 
Revolt,’”” mystical themes. Two of his best gruesome 
ballads are the work of his boyhood. Here are two 
characteristic verses from ‘‘ The Wayside Inn ”’: 


“T slew him in this very room 

Four hundred years ago. 

Without, the skies were filled with gloom, 
The air was thick with snow. 

Along the highway fast I fled, 
And fast behind me came 

The unspoken curses of the dead, 
The never dying shame. 


** And in the midnight dark and fierce 

A sentence reached my eats ; 

Through heart and brain it seemed to pierce, 
Surcharged with nameless fears. 

I knew my fate; I bowed my head 
Before its icy breath ; 

Death was from me for ever fled, 
Yet I was seeking death.” 


And here is a verse from the still more striking ballad of 
Slave Ship”: 


drifted ‘neath the blazing line 
Before a sluggish wind, 
And still the sun poured fiercely down 
Where none a shade could find ; 
And as we crept along, the sharks 
Came steadily behind.” 


Already, it will be seen, Mr. Fletcher possessed the 
attractive gift of making our flesh creep, as witness once more 
this verse of spirited grimness from ‘‘ The Gallows Tree”’: 


“And tie the knot, my hangman bold, 

And tie the knot, I pray; 

A blacksome blot I'll make, God wot ! 
Betwixt the gold and grey. 

And country folk who pass me by, 
And stealthily draw near, 

Will whisper this and that—but I, 
Hangman, I shall not hear! 


The kite may tear my rotting flesh, 
The hawk pick out my e’e, 

When I swing loose to every wind 
Upon the gallows tree.” 


Though, as I have said, Mr. Fletcher is at his best when 
he tells a story, particularly a grim one, his young hand 
could turn a love lyric with grace and freshness, as in 
‘ Aide-de-Camp,”’ and the fragrance of hay and heather 
breathes out from his verses of the English country-side. 
Mr. Fletcher’s life-long enthusiasm for cricket finds early 
expression too, particularly in the quaint rustic humour of 
‘“The Old Stumper Recites a Piece of His Own Com. 
posing,” which I wish I had room to quote. But his most 
satisfactory nature-poetry is to be found in the “ Mis- 
cellaneous Verse,’’ written in later years, included in his 
volume of ‘‘ Collected Verse,’’ some of it written as recently 
as 1931.. “‘ The Harvesters ”’ will have a particularly strong 
appeal to those who resent the intrusion of machinery 
upon the domain of Ceres and the other rural deities. 


‘“We are not what we were. Our homely fields 
Are grown akin to city workshops; we, 
Who once were all unlearned, are now become 
Expert in use of strange machinery. 
Hark, the self-binder’s unfamiliar hum ! 
No more the labourer wields 
Sickle or scythe; such ancient instrument 
Were laughed to scorn in this material day ; 
With the old days the old things passed away, 
And with them half the joy of living went... 


‘Have we grown careless of our ancient faith, 
Losing our souls in vain expediencies ? 
Not half so reverent are we as we were 
In those old days when these wide-branching trees 
Were acorns whirling in the wind’s wild stir. 
O let that mighty wraith 
Be witness to us of .he things we loved, 
Ere lust of hate and hurry sapped our strength | 
Once we moved slowly, but we came at length 
To life’s sure point, however slow we moved} 
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** Now, do we come at all? Ah! wherefore haste 
To gather up the world’s poor crumbs so fast ? 
We sweat and toil, and view with greedy 2ye 
Some swifter wretch who threatens to stride past. 
Where once we gently walked we long to fly, 

Nor will we one hour waste 

In such simplicity as Adam knew, 

Who with his Eve sat down at noon-day hour, 
And felt his heart to every tree and flower 

And to the God that made them beat more true.” 


If the self-binder “ frighted away the dryads and the 
fauns,’’ what must have been their terror at seeing cows 
milked by electricity! Alas, for the sweet breath of 
cowsheds and dairies, and the vanished milkmaid on her 
three-legged stool! Among these later verses is a charming 
bird-poem, “The Four Birds,” which shows that Mr. 
Fletcher can on occasion sing with a true lyric lilt and 
melody. Indeed, whether in ballad, lyric, or descriptive 
and meditative verse, Mr. Fletcher’s ‘‘ Collected Verse ”’ 
maintains a high level of achievement, and it would have 
been a real loss to the admirers of his prose if he had obeyed 
that diffident impulse and cast them behind the fire. For 
they are real expressions of himself, and we understand 
him the better for them ; but, good and valuable as they 
are, there is one poem already mentioned which rises above 
them all in its rare dramatic power and genuine poetic 
inspiration, “* Leet Livvy,’’ which, I am happy to see, has 
met with a chorus of praise from many distinguished 
critics, Professor F. W. Moorman declaring it “‘ the greatest 
achievement in Yorkshire dialect poetry up to the present 
time.” But that praise in my opinion is too relative. 
For though, as Professor Moorman also says, “‘ the use of 
dialect enhances the directness and dramatic realism of 
the story at every turn,” it is no more to be judged as an 
achievement merely in dialect poetry than Burns’s best 
poems are to judged as achievements in Scots dialect, or 
Barnes’s poems as achievements in the Dorsetshire dialect, 
and much less so than Tennyson’s famous tour de force, 
““The Northern Farmer,” written in the same Yorkshire 
dialect, unless I am mistaken, as Mr. Fletcher uses. As 
to that question of dialect, it will doubtless be contended 
that ‘‘ Yorkshire,” like the “Scots” of Burns, is not a 
dialect but a language, being, like the Lancashire dialect, 
which it resembles, “‘ the direct descendant of early northern 
English.”” The Lancashire dialect boasts two writers who 
may be said, even though in a humble degree, to have 
achieved something more than a dialect success; namely 
John Collier, of Rochdale, known as “ Tim Bobbin ” (1708- 
1786), and Edwin Waugh (1817-1890), known as ‘‘ The 
Lancashire Poet,’’ whose ‘‘ Come Whoam to the Childer 
and Me” and some other pieces have, in the opinion of 
Professer Oliver Elton and other good judges, “‘ the stamp 
of true folk-ditties.’”’ I confess that I am unacquainted 
with the Yorkshire dialect poets, but the point I wish to 
make is that Mr. Fletcher’s ‘‘ Lect Livvy”’ is not a mere 
curiosity, an example of what can be done with an “ un- 
couth dialect,’’ as was once said of Burns, but that it is 
a fine tragic ballad poignant with an intense human drama, 
and burning throughout with such true poetic fire as would 
have animated any form of language. At the same time, 
it may well be that, as was the case with Burns—whose 
genius seldom felt at home out of “‘ broad Scotch ’’—Mr. 
Fletcher’s inspiration instinctively chose in the dialect of 
the county which was in his northern blood from boyhood 
the vehicle which was the natural body to his northern 
theme. From the manner in which the ballad grips one 
from the first line to the last, it would certainly seem so, 
and after having read it in the form Mr. Fletcher has 
given it, it is impossible to imagine it in any other. Once 
more it is a grim story after: Mr. Fletcher’s own heart, 
but a love story of such intense feeling as to give it the 
beauty of high tragedy. I have but space to indicate its 
outline, and quote a few verses to illustrate the manner 
of its telling It begins with the old village sexton and 
bell-ringer sitting over his dinner at noon. To him comes 
a young man to tell him of the death of his master, an 
old farmer, ‘‘ owd Mattha o’ Marlby Moor,” so that he may 
ring the bell of the village church for his passing; and, 
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while he eats his dinner, the sexton tells “‘owd Mattha’s’”’ 

story. The ringing must wait now, till he’s eaten—“ till 
I’ve noytered misen ”’ : 

“ Three for a bairn, an’ six for a woman, an’ nine for a man: 

That’s what mi feyather larn’d ma to pull when I fo’st began 1 

Wi’ a extry stroake for eaadch year as ivver they'd been alive. 

I shall hev a stiff pull to-daay: owd Mattha wor seventy- 

five.” 


“Owd Mattha” had lived alone for many years, a 
savage misanthrope, with no thought but to hoard up his 
“brass "’; but the time had been when “ He’d h’ given 
all t’gowd i’ t’ warld for t’touch of a lass’s hand.” 


““He was summat o’ thy adage at that time— 

what ar’ta—twenty-three ? 

Limmer and leet on his toas, wi’ a roaguish 
glint i’ his e’e. 

Allus a fadv’rite wi’ t’ lasses; he’d nobbut ta 
chewse an’ pick; 

An’ he maade his choice, did Mattha, an’ he 
chewsed a crooked stick. 

Not but what t’lass wor weel-faavour’d ; she 
war reight enough i’ her Jooks ; 

Bit of a beauty shoo wor, like them as ya read 
on i’ t’ books ; 

But vaane, mi lad, varry vaane, an’ flighty, 
an’ soft efter men ; 

Laady’s madd at th’ Hall shoo wor—an’ t’ Hall 
wor a bad plaace then. 


“For t’Squire wor raakish and raffish, an’ his 

wife wor inclined ta be gaay, 

An’ they torn’d ivvry dady inta neet, an’ 
ivvry neet inta daay, 

An’ t’ lass tewk efter her missis, an’ allus wor 
makkin’ e’ es, 

An’ shoo maade ’em, tha knaws, at Mattha, an’ 
Mattha grew wake i’ t’ knees. 


‘“‘ He wor settled for ivver, wor Mattha; hev her 

he must an’ would ! 

For he cam’ of a maisterful raace, an’ wor hot 
wi’ maisterful blood, 

An’ he gat round t’Squire’ missis, an’ t’ missis 
shoo talked to t’ lass ; 

An’ t’ text o’ ivvery sarmon shoo preedched 
wor Mattha’ brass. 


Sich a chance! the chance of a lifetime! sich 
a steady an’ fine young chap! 
One as could gown her i’ silk, an’ chuck a fat 
purse 1’ her lap, 
A chance i’ a thousand !—nivver wor lass soa 
lucky afoor. 
But t’lass wor fond o’ life, an’ it’s dowly o’ 
Marlby Moor.” 
So Livvy gave in at last, and Mattha set up a fine house 
for her, and “ bowt her a di’mond ring.” 
“It wor June when shoo gev him her word, an’ 
t’rooases wor red i’ th’ laane— 
But Mattha he nivver could bide th’ scent of a 
roodse agaane.” 
But before the wedding, one of the guests at the hall 
seduced Livvy, “an’ Livvy wor left ta pady.” Her de- 
sertion turned Mattha to stone. There was no forgiveness 
in him, and Livvy took her shame away with her to London, 
** An ’shoo traaded her body for brass, an’ her soul for a 
fine new gown.” 
** But Livvy wor nivver a fooil; shoo knew what 
wor what, did that! 

Sharp as Mattha, shoo wor, where’er theer 
wor brass to be gat. 

An’ shoo sell’d her wares to ’vantage, an’ nivver 
cheeapined hersel’, 


An shoo sammed up gowd an’ silver down 
theer on th’ floors o’ Hell.” 


In course of time she married a rich tavern-keeper, who 
one day broke his neck on the cellar stairs : 
“‘ An’ Livvy cam’ in for his brass—houses, an 
stocks, an’ shares; 
Soa Livvy wor quite th’ laddy, an’ gev hersen 
laaidy’s airs.” 
Unabashed, she returned to her native village, and 
** peacocked ” in the church on Sundays, in her fine mourn- 
ing, with a Prayer Book in her hand, still “‘a reight fine 
woman, shoo wor,”’ and wken Mattha heard of her return, 
“he started ta dither, an’ toun’d as white as a mawk.” 
The old love once more took him by the throat, and he 
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turns to his old friend the sexton to confide in him and 
ask his advice. 


“For I haate her, waur nor ivver, but shoo 

pulls, shoo pulls, all t’saame ; 

An’ haafe o’ ma’s cowd as snaw, an’ t’other 
hadfe’s hot wi’ flaame; 

An’ theer’s times I could rive her to regs, an’ 
stamp ’em under mi heel ! 

But theer’s summat shoo’s tee’d around ma 
’at’s tougher nor onny steel.” 


The squire up at the hall was dead, and his lady was 
lonely for old faces, so ‘‘ all of a sudden Leet Livvy cam’ 
back to Marlby Hall,”’ and there she laid her plans to 
recapture Mattha, for ‘“‘ shoo meant to be Mistress Martin, 
up theer upo’ Marlby Moor.” 

Night after night she waylaid Mattha in the lane, and 
at length the hawk struck, and the banns were read in the 
church, and the wedding day came. But: 


. early that daday two straangers dradve 
quietly up to t’ Hall; 
Come i’ a cloodsed-in carriage, like quality 
payin’ a call ; 
An’ t’ carriage draave back i’ a while, an’ 
Livvy was saafe inside, 
An’ shoo spent that neet i’ jail, instead o’ bein’ 
Mattha’ bride. 
“ An’ t’ taadle came out t’ next day, an’ a niceish 
taale it were ; 
Nivver wor nowt i’ Marlby afoor ’at hed 
madade such a stir! 
For Livvy hed browt forth a bairn or ivver 
shoo’d been a wife, 
An’ her an’ another woman hed madde awaay 
wi’ it’ life.” 


The other woman had confessed, ‘‘ Soa Livvy wor left 
to t’Law, an’ t’Law wor a hard un’ then.” 


“Hedn’t noa marcy at t’Sizes; they harstled 
’em inta t’dock, 
An’ harstled ’em off ta t’gallows, an sooin as 
t’ Judge hed spok’ ; 
They henged ’em for steedlin’ a sheep, an’ 
they henged ’em i’ public, an’ all; 
An’ they henged Livvy Primmer one mornin’ 
i’ front o’ Granchester Wall. 
“ An’ Mattha he went ta t’Sizes, an’ he set 
whol they tried th’ caase. 
An’ his e’es they wor fixed like gimlets on 
Livvy Primmer’s faace ; 
An’ i’ t’end shoo maade for to speyk, but t’ 
wo’ds they stuck i’ her throat, 
An’ shoc lifted her faace to Mattha, an’ Mattha 
he nivver said nowt. 
“Cam hoadm like a man i’ a dreedim, an’ walked 
as if he wor blind, 
An’ t’ talk it ran round Marlby ’at Mattha’d 
goan out of his mind ; 
An’ t’day o’ t’ hengin’ caame, an’ Mattha gat 
up wi’ t’ sun, 
An’ he raade ta Granchester Wall, to wetch 
till t’job wor done... 
‘An’ he drawed his breath, an’ I knew it wor 
done, an’ theer worn’t nod more to see; 
An’ Mattha he bent his heedd, an’ he maadde 
awaay fro’ me; 
An’ t’fowk they seeaémed ta wonder whativver 
he’d drawn ’em theer. 
But Mattha he begged for t’body, an’ he browt 
an’ buried it here. 
ta hev some moar aadle ? Tha weern’t ? 
Then we'll off, an’ we'll pull yon kell. 
Tha can gi’ ma a hand wi’ t’pullin’; tha’rt 
noan as owd as mise!’ ; 
An’ I'll larn tha ta pull as mi feyather larnt 
ma when fo’st I began. 
Three for a bairn, an’ six for a woman, an’ nine 
for a man. 
“ Thecr’s t’plaace ’at I mean for Mattha, an’ 
yon’s wheer Livvy ladys ; 
Noan sa far off of each other, tha sees, at t’ 
end o’ their dadays. 
But wheerivver their souls mady be !—najay, 
that ye mun tak’ on trust, 
I ha’ nowt to do wi’ their souls—my tradde 
is wi’ deead men’s dust.” 


I do not think that I overrate this remarkable ballad 
when I say that, in my opinion, if Mr. Fletcher had written 
nothing else, his name would survive in English literature 
by “‘ Leet Livvy ” alone. 
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THAT HAVE INSPIRED 


VERSE 
By H. T. Kirby 


It is a somewhat curious reflection that whilst poetry 
has frequently tempted the artist to illustrate its rhymes, 
the converse is not nearly so marked, and the pictures 
that have inspired verse have been by comparison few. 
Where for example is there a picture that has called forth 
the poetic fervour comparable to the artistic energy of 
brush and pencil devoted to illustrating the quatrains of 
FitzGerald’s ‘‘Omar’’? Such poems too as Thomson’s 
““ Seasons,’’ Somervil’s ‘‘ Chace,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted 
Village ’’’—with others of 
their period—enjoyed a 
tremendous illustrative 
vogue. That verse still 
appeals to the artist is 
evident by the many illus- 
trators of Masefield, Kipling 
and their contemporaries. 
It may be that the poet 
prefers nature to art, but 
whatever the reason, it 
seems apparent that the 
poem presents more attrac- 
tion to the artist than does 
the picture to the poet. 

There have nevertheless 
been some quite good 
examples of pictures that 
have moved poets to rhyme. 
Austin Dobson for instance 
used pictorial art repeatedly 
as a subiect for his verse. 
Not the least of his efforts 
in this direction was the 
short poem “ In the Belfry.” 
This was directly inspired 
by the great woodcut— 
“Death the Friend ’’—of 
the German, Rethel. The 


life—furnishes the theme for another set of verses. Remem- 
bering that Dobson compiled the standard Life of Hogarth 
it is not surprising to find that one of the great satirists’ 
pictures receives poetical attention. In a ‘“‘ Suggestion 
from ‘Hogarth ” the ‘“‘ Distressed Poet ’’ shows how worry-, 
ing life can be. The unfortunate situation of the im- 
poverished scribbler, trying to find inspiration amidst the 
noise and squalor of his garret-room, has never been de- 
scribed with more economy. We almost visualise the scene’: 
“The empty safe, the child 
that cries, 
The kittens on the coat, 
The good-wife with her 
patient eyes, 
The milkmaid’s tuneless 
throat ; 


‘And last, in that mute woe 
sublime, 
The luckless verseman’s 
The ‘ Bysshe,’ the foolscap 
and the rhyme— 
The Rhyme .. . that is 
not there 


Other pictures, to praise 
which Austin Dobson found 
rhyme more easily than 
Hogarth’s poet, were 
Watts’s ‘“‘Good Luck to 
your Fishing ”’ and the illus- 
trated versions—by Abbey 
—of ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer’”’ and A Quiet Life,” 
and G. H. Boughton’s 
pictorial decoration of the 
Avery  “ Knickbocker.” 
The curious will also dis- 
cover lines written to “A 
Stupid Picture,” the picture 


engraving is familiar to 
most people. It represents, 
it will be recalled, the study 
of an old man, worn and 
feeble, resting in the 
belfry. Half dozing, he sud- 
denly sees a bony figure, 
clothed and hooded, tolling the bell. Strangely enough 
the serenity of the scene is not disturbed. Through the 
open window is glimpsed a wide landscape, and in the far 
distance—no doubt with symbolic intent—the sun slowly 
sets. Obviously death, coming thus at the end of a long 
life, is not unwelcome, nor does the old man regard 
the figure as frightening. Austin Dobson’s poem traces the 
bewilderment of the aged inmate as he first views the 
strange visitor to his belfry tower. Gradually however 
wonder gives place to understanding, and the poem ends 
with the fine confident outburst: ‘Jn manus tuas, 
Domine!” 

Pictured Death furnishes the same poet with other 
verses. ‘‘ Chant Royal”’ owes its creation to those tiny 
but immensely spirited designs of Holbein known as the 
“Dance of Death ”’ series. In spite of their grim message 
(grimmer still no doubt in their original intention, when 
used to point the moral to an unlettered age) their art is 
unmistakable, and they rivet the attention to-day as much 
as they ever did. The ‘“‘ Chant”’ epitomises the series— 
from the babe snatched away from its distracted mother 
to the aged man at the edge of the open grave—whilst the 
insistent refrain ‘‘ There is no King more terrible than 
Death ”’ hammers out the message with throbbing beats. 

Death and life are closely allied, and life—very troubled 


Death the Friend. 
Line drawing by Rethel. Reduced from a wood-engraving by H. Burkner. 


in question being one 
popular some forty or so 
years ago, and having as 
its main incident the woe 
of a small maiden as she is 
attacked by a _ flock ot 
hissing geese. 

Wordsworth also uses the works of artists as pegs for 
his verse. He not only composed a sonnet to the un- 
fortunate painter, R. B. Haydon, “‘ On seeing his picture 
of Napoleon on the island of St. Helena,’’ but (no doubt to 
balance matters—as between France and England !) wrote 
a further sonnet after studying the “‘ portrait of Wellington 
on the Field of Waterloo.” ‘‘ Damiel in the Lions’ Den” 
(as seen displayed in Hamilton Palace) is the unusual theme 
of another effort, whilst other verses have as their urge 
“The Gleaner” (whose ?) and a “‘ Coloured Drawing of a 
Bird of Paradise.”” His appreciation of the Italian School 
is indicated by the lines written on seeing the fresco of 
Last Supper of Leonardo, at Milan. Whilst not 
afraid to note the ‘searching damps’’ and “ envious 
flaws ’’ that marred the picture, he is capable enough to 
recognise the essentials that remained. In ‘‘ The Two 
Thieves’ the artist-engraver Thomas Bewick is men- 
tioned, and although particular works are not specified, 
it is clear that Wordsworth admired Bewick’s art. There 
can have been few more graceful tributes than that penned 
by the Lakeland poet : 


““O now that the genius of Bewick were mine, 
And the skill that he learned on the banks of the Tyne, 
Then the Muses might deal with me just as they chose, 
For I’d take my last leave both of verse and of prose.” 
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It is not often thata 
poet offers to resign 
his Muse under any 
circumstances : least 
of all to a mere 
artist ! 

One of Cowper’s 
best known poems 
was written ‘On 
the receipt of my 
Mother’s picture out 
of Norfolk.’”’ The 
work must have been 
a good one, for 
besides the natural 
flood of affectionate 
remembrance that it 
aroused, Cowper did 
not fail to state his 


The Ploughman. 


regard for 
From“ The Dance of Death,” by Hans Holbein. “the art that can 
immortalise, 


The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it.’’ 
Not all connoisseurs would agree perhaps that ‘ time’s 
tyrannic claim ’”’ plays no havoc on works of art. How- 
ever it is interesting to know that the gift of ‘‘ his cousin, 
Anne Bodham,”” was valued sufficiently to elicit a versical 
response. 
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John Keats preferred nature without the interposition 
of a painter’s brush, but his ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn ”’ is 
really nothing less than a poetical description of pictured 
episodes sculped on the surface of a vase. Yet even Keats 
was moved to a sonnet by a picture showing the tragic 
death of Leander. Nor could the artist have been a poor 
one to evoke such beautiful concluding lines : 


“see how his body dips 
Dead-heavy ; arms and shoulders gleam awhile : 
He’s gone; up-bubbles all his amorous breath!” 


Crabbe, in the first part of ‘‘ The Parish Register,’ 
appraises the pictures hung on the walls of the rustic cot. 
It would not seem that the art was of a high order, for 
Lady Godiva, who 


“‘ By wanton act the purest fame could raise, 
And give the boldest deed the chastest praise 


was hung (doubtless in the once-popular coloured litho- 
graph) close to “‘ the stoutest Ox in England fed ’’ and a 
boxer, ‘‘ Whitechapel bred.” Could propinquity achieve 
worse blunders than associating a high-born lady, a White- 
chapel Jew and a Fat-Stock entry ? 

We have but touched the fringe of an intriguing subject, 
for we intended to mention Browning, Churchill, Lord De 
Tabley, and many others who have found their Muse 
awakened by the sight of picture or portrait, but we must 
not forget that space, like time, has also ‘‘ tyrannic 
claims ’’ ! 


TOURS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
(Lord Torrington’s Forgotten Diary) 


Diaries such as that of John Byng, fifth Lord Torrington, 
written for private satisfaction and never intended for 
publication, have in them the heart of eighteenth-century 
England. Pepys was perhaps a little too much of a 
bounder and Evelyn a little too much of a gentleman to 
be their real selves; they were, up to a point, acting a 
part; in simpler diaries like Byng’s there is something 
fresher and more attractive and more essentially English. 
Without such writings the intimate everyday atmosphere 
of the period would be irretrievably lost in literary gym- 
nastics. 

Byng gives his dates as accurately and “ with as much 
particularity as if they were to be read or quoted here- 
after,’’ but he hopes his Diary will show Fancy not tricked 
out with false taste and French trimmings. He wishes to 
taste life in Reality, not look for it in a Dictionary. To 
refresh his mind on a distant Perusal he introduces the 
most trivial occurrences and they have a peculiar and 
delightful vividness. ‘‘ Nothing there is to come, and 
nothing past, But an eternal Now does allways last.” 
There is a graphic simplicity in his descriptions, and even 
in his crude puns, and he knows exactly when to introduce 
some little naive remark.—‘‘ Nature in all her charms and 
fullest fragrance (for now the Hay is cutting) courts us to 
be happy,” or in his sad commentary on middle age, 
““You sometimes hear me, and won’t alter. I listen to 
you, and cannot change.” 

His sentiment and philosophy never floats idly in a 
vacuum but is always anchored firmly to some fact that 
is actually experienced. He reads that his cousin is 
elected Knight of the Shire for the County of Middlesex— 
Much good may it do him !—But he pictures him pestered 
by every voter in the neighbourhood and his Park over- 
run by every Butcher of Clare market. In the Wanton 
destruction of wild birds he sees callousness or worse. The 
Duke of Marlborough suffers not the Birds Nests to be taken 
in the Shrubbery of Blenheim, but the gardener is per- 
mitted to shoot them when they hop over the garden wall. 


Children are taught to harass them, men delight in murder- 
ing them; else would the birds hop before us in security 
and sing on every spray around us. Cruelties, early 
indulged in, open the navigation to Botany Bay. 

As a traveller he appreciates what is too often forgotten, 
that the mood of the sightseer is everything. Cambridge 
furnishes a wretched welcome. The Inn ought to be burnt 
down with most of the rest of the town; the glasses are 
dirty, the wine bad, the cookery vile, the Tent Bed, in a 
dark room, opening from an old Gallery, miserable. The 
shady walks, at the back of the greater colleges, and Kings 
College chapel, constitute the only beauties. The rest is 
hopelessly neglected. 

To Tintern Abbey he advises a leisurely approach. It 
is probably as true to-day as it ever was that to enjoy its 
beauty you should bring Wine and cold Meat, and some 
Bread, Beer and Cider and Salmon from the local Inn, 
though it is doubtful whether you would be allowed to 
spread your table in the ruins or whether a Welsh harper 
could be procured from 
Chepstow. 

A suitable companion 
is also of the greatest 
importance. The best 
is the hospitable moon 
to light you gayly to 
bed and the sun’s garish 
beams to call you from 
it. But J. B. who 
accompanies him on his 
earlier tours and whom 
he treats more as a 
friend than a servant, 
is ideal, and so too is 
the gentleman whom 
he meets in the West, 
Country and takes -—— 


for a drive, though Account Rendered. 
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he does not even know his name—it being the pre- 
rogative of an Englishman to conceal such things. The 
old Colonel however who joins him with two nephews, 
proves a bore. He loves not snugness and quiet, must be 
always in company and whisking along, and cannot 
endure a day in a place. He hurries into Lancashire, 
that he may hurry into Lincolnshire and hurry thence back 
to London, always with heavy baggage and Incumbrances, 
dressing apparatus, snuffs and Books, from Shakespeare 
down to a Court Circular. 

But even those Byng meets on the way he views as 
fellow travellers : 


“Life is a journey of a winter's day, 
Where many breakfast and then post away ; 
Some few stay dinner and depart full fed ; 
Fewer that sup, and then retire to Bed.” 


Some of his sketches of old age are the most striking. 
The old Ex-guards officer of Spalding, very worn out, in 
an ancient house of bay-windows surrounded, by Yew 
hedge gardens, his good old Parlour covered with portraits, 
some seemingly very good, but so overheated by a fire in 
July that it was impossible to inspect them. Moreover 
from his horrible grunts and groans he expected the old 
gentleman to drop dead at any moment. And asa pendant 
the old Lincolnshire vicar for ever adding to what he 
called The Hermitage, a collection of cloisters, seats, etc., 
all made of the roots of Trees and moss and finished with 
curious taste and trouble, leading into various recesses 
and chapels lighted by old stained glass from Tattershall 
Church, ‘the ornamental parts of fire copes, the tables of 
polished horse bones, the doors of roots curiously woven 
together and on the floors many inscriptions of praise in 
pebbles. 

Once or twice during the Tours we are plunged in the 
social whirl of a provincial town. No reader of the Tour 
in the. West will forget the lovely Sally Loveday, the 
White Rose of Weymouth, or her Beaux, Colonel York, 
a pleasant good natured esteemed soldier, and Mr. Malone, 
an Irish gentleman of (strange to tell) diffident sensible 
manners, nor the vivid picture of a Tea Drinking where 
there is nothing but Form and Grimace, the men so foolishly 
assiduous and the ladies so conceitedly offensive. The 
affectation of the towns even spreads to the farmers. 
Squire Dilly, merely because Mr. Boswell mentions him in 
his newly published life of Dr. Johnson, talks of giving up 
Farming and seeking in or near London the conversation 
of learned men. Byng delivers a warning against such 
folly, middle age is no time to pursue a shadow. 

Byng’s dislike of the foreigner is typically English and 
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at that period the foreigner meant the Frenchman. Every- 
thing French was taboo. The mean modern Lombardy 
poplar, windows to the floors savouring of oddity and 
meant Particularity, festooned curtains that never shut 
close, being for show and not for Comfort, and above all 
the loss of religious faith. But in this last England may 
gain what France is losing, for at times of crisis like theirs 
we usually find an Oliver Cromwell. But we must first 
recover a sense of fitness, and stop such absurd customs 
as burying our dead among Shrubbery Walks in lumbering 
Grecian Mausoleums festooned with stone flowers and 
baskets (which must be very diverting and reviving to 
the family and their visitors) or erecting like Sir F. Dash- 
wood the horridest piles of modern architecture within a 
few miles of such a beautiful Gothic Cathedral as Lincoln. 

Byng saw not only country life, but national life itself, 
passing. What cheap transit, the telephone and wireless 
are producing to-day, the turnpike roads were doing in 
the Eighteenth Century. The country was losing its 
individuality and its cosiness. The welcome that the Inn 
used to give the traveller was neither tendered nor sought. 
As the modern motorist takes the same lunch hamper to 
whatever part of the country he visits, so the late Eighteenth 
Century gentleman took his meal in his Post-Chaise, dis- 
daining even to alight at the Inns that gave such joy to 
his ancestors. Whilst we deplore the decay of family life 
and the growth of Hotels, Byng a hundred and fifty years 
ago was deploring the decay of both. 

Everything was changing. At the Inns a priggish 
impudent waiter from Covent Garden has succeeded the 
Drawer with his bushy wig and green apron, pert jockies 
and conceited chamber-maids have driven out the steady 
hostler and careful chamberlain. The misses ripen quickly 
from the squeals of the maids hauled about by the hostlers 
and there is little comfort. Our Inns are kept but for the 
change of post-horses and a person who wants supper 
and bed is considered an unprofitable intruder. In the 
villages a bank or a tree marks the line where there used 
to be a neat cottage enclosure, a well, grown over, or some 
decayed garden wall is all that is left to show where a house 
has been. The small holder, with the village-green before 
his door, an orchard adjoining and the long close behind, 
is gone and the very life blood of the nation dries up at its 
source. 

The market day is no longer what it used to be, a day of 
Joy and Hope in the town, the bells ringing merrily, the 
corn pitched in the market Place where the jolly farmers 
assembled and after- 
wards dined together 
at the several Inns. 
No longer is_ there 
every right intention 
of fair sale and honest 
dealing, the careful 
matrons and_ the 
ruddy country 
wenches attending 
beneath the market 
house with their 


and pigs, the produce | 
of their own care and 


the support of their 
little families, whilst 
the sage Housekeeper 
and the widow ladies 


a 


— 


~ 
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come forth for their 
purchases. Now a “~~ 


few farmers perchance 
ride there for a cabal 
of an hour to raise 
or keep up the price 
of corn, which they 
can easily accomplish, 
and entirely demolish 
the right of free 
markets. As for the 
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smaller sales, these have all been forestalled for the supply 
of London or some great manufacturing town. But what 
can be expected when the Gentry, the supporters of the 
Poor and their Rights, have gone? The gentlemen end 
with gout and the ladies with bile, and after wearying of 
the luxuries of London repair to get cured to some Watering 
Place where amid lesser gaieties they finish their days in 
some poor little house suited to their impoverished purses. 

The next generation will find the country-side almost 
depopulated. Parents educate their children in fashionable 
folly, boys think they will become bishops or generals, and 
the Misses are sent to French boarding schools or convents 
with the result that the old farm is sold, the sons soon sink 
into debauchery and disappointment, and the fine misses, 
vain pert and ignorant, quickly degenerate, take lodgings in 
Wardour Street and perish—let us hope—repentant sinners ! 

The other side of the picture, though full of dangers, has 
its hopeful aspects. The cotton trade, thanks to the 
Reciprocal Treaty, brings prosperity to many counties, 
and with it a remarkable Purity to the country-side. 
Young women ride alone round Knutsford whereas within 
fifty miles of the metropolis they would have been robbed 
and raped. Away from London there is a healthiness that 
persists in spite of everything. 

But beneath all this change lies the sinister fact of the 
decay of religion. The solemnity of divine writ is being 
frittered away in modern Biographies of our Saviour. 
Inappropriate decorations are creeping into our churches. 
Following the example of the lumbering Grecian St. Pauls 
a new screen by Wren is introduced into the fine old 
cathedral at Winchester, not at all in the Gothic taste, a 
too glaring altar piece by West and ombres chinoises, and 
into New College chapel at Oxford a window by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds where twisting emblematical Figures appear like 
half-dressed languishing hussies. 

The dramatic services at the theatres, though ill per- 
formed, bring more tolerable audiences than the divine 
services at the churches. Yet when the Litany is well 
done it becomes the finest spiritual concert, far better 
than those overwhelmed by Fiddles and Italian singers. 
Instead however the Services are huddled over by clergy- 
men who care little for their offices; and in private life, 
over the Board, their society is even more objectionable. 
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If they prove proud and formal it is disgusting and if 
frisky even worse. 

There is, through the delightful ‘pages of these Diaries, 
a pathetic homesickness, a longing for a return of that 
family life before the Turnpike roads brought Vice and 
Insolence into the country and the peasant aped the 
manner and habit of the “‘independent’’ artisan. But 
how can a village greet and gratify the Sight when the 
very hedges round it are pulled down and the fields, want- 
ing divisions, filthy rails and hurdles take their place ? 
Throughout the country something precious was crumbling. 
Was something more valuable coming instead? Byng 
wondered then ; and we are wondering now. 

But though the Diary leaves us questioning, it leaves us 
also with many cheery pictures of bright spots on the 
road. A sudden, unexpected sight, such as a three- 
quarter-old baby, “‘a lovely creature prodigious because 
we fathers take notice of such things,’’ brings him comfort 
and consolation. And in spite of all the quicker methods 
of posting there are many welcoming Inns to which he 
always finds it a pleasure to return. In receiving a pint 
of warm milk from the hands of a very pretty wench at an 
Alehouse on Rockwell Heath he finds much attractiveness 
in the Female Peasantry ; in a clean bow-windowed parlour 
at Boreham, all neatness within, all Beauty without, he 
enjoys the fine expanse of Ashburnham Woods and a 
distant prospect of the sea; and at Rumsey the fare is so 
good that, with a Pint of good Port Wine, it inspires a 
Poem : 

“ Pri’thee tell me what can vie, 
Or eat like a Pigeon Pye ? 
Nought so pleasing to the Eye 
As a charming Pigeon Pye. 
If my appetite is high, 
What’s so good as Pigeon Pye ? 
Or so proper to put by 
As well relished Pigeon Pye ? 
Fools at this may call out Fie, 
And deride a Pigeon Pye. 
But all those who good cooks try 
Doat on well-egg’d Pigeon Pye. 
Ever let me till I die, 
Taste the charms of Pigeon Pye. 
That you may think I lye, 
Ask a well-made Pigeon Pye!” 

C. B. ANDREWS. 
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By far the best of the records which have reached me 
for review during November is the Columbia recording 
of Beethoven’s violin concerto. This work may not be 
“the noblest of all violin concertos,’’ as is sometimes 
claimed for it, but it is certainly one of the finest of 
Beethoven’s works and makes one regret that he did not 
write more similarcompositions. (Like Mendelssohn, Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky, Beethoven left only a single specimen.) 

It was composed in 1806, during one of the musician’s 
brief periods of happiness when he became engaged to 
Theresa, his ‘“‘immortal Beloved’’; it is thus con- 
temporary with the wonderful ‘‘ Leonore No. 3 ”’ overture, 
while the fifth symphony was in process of formation. 
Its dramatic opening with the four single drum notes, which 
recur throughout the whole of the first movement, recalls 
the similar ‘‘ Fate knocks at the door ”’ opening of the fifth, 
and the theatrical effect of the drum may be compared 
with the even more theatrical use of the trumpet in the 
Leonore overture. 

The soloist in this recording is Joseph Szigeti, who renders 
most brilliantly the Cadenza (written by Joachim, who was 
responsible for rescuing this concerto from comparative 
obscurity). It is claimed that the recording ‘ surpasses 
all previous efforts in the history of violin recording,”’ and 
the claim in this instance is fully justified. The concluding 
record of the first movement is truly marvellous, and if 
one record only is bought it should be this one—LX176, 
though one can honestly recommend nothing less than the 
concerto as a whole in five records, LX174 to LX178, being 
Album 290 of Columbia Master Works. The orchestra is the 


British Symphony Orchestra, directed by Bruno Walter. 
EVELYN POLE. 
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THE SEDATE CHRISTMAS OF JANE AUSTEN 
By Rowland Grey 


That Jane Austen was well born, well bred, well educated 
and well looking, every Janette knows. Her serene exist- 
ence certainly accounted largely for that smiling irony of 
which she alone among women possessed the charming 
secret. Her point of view on any subject never fails to 
interest those—and they are legion—who recognise her 
genius, 

We may therefore excusably ask the seasonable question : 
“What place had Christmas in her work?” Before 
letting her answer it herself, it is however essential to 
remember that the great Dickensian revival of Christmas 
was yet distant. A certain reflex of Puritanism still lingered 
—a something of sedateness—and not merely with the 
genteel. For Hardy, in one of the best of his rustic Christ- 
masses set near the Austen period, tells how the autocratic 
‘*Grandfer’’ insisted that the dance at the Tranters, in 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” should not begin until 
after midnight as if it were a Sunday. 

If Christmas had been paramount in the early girlhood 
of Jane, surely that sheer joy to Mr. G. K. Chesterton and 
all the right-minded, ‘‘ Love and Freindship,”” would have 
shown traces of the fact. It was certainly in December 
that the enamoured Laura wrote to her Marianne of the 
romantic arrival of the stranger ‘‘On whom I felt the 
happiness or misery of my future life must depend. .. . 
The noble youth informed us his name was Lindsey ; for 
particular reasons however I shall conceal it under that 
of Talbot.” Yet there is nothing Christmassy about the 
secrets of the heart of our Laura. 

“Northanger Abbey” is all youth and spring-time. 
February, with no small share of rain on the almond 
blossoms of Bath, with Miss Tilney and Catherine intrepidly 
tripping about in the white muslin then demanded by 
fashion for winter morning wear! Yet it contains a 
momentous page, making us sigh to have spent the previous 
Christmas at Fullerton Parsonage, and to have heard 
Catherine’s great-aunt give her immortal lecture on dress. 
Hoyden Catherine at sixteen had just learnt that to be 
thought pretty she must be smart, for even Janeites forget 
that Catherine’s chjef pleasure was cricket with her brothers, 
to complete her analogy with the best type of modern 
flapper. That lecture, which should have been quoted in 
full, led to immortal obiter dicta, worth all Carlyle’s turgid 
clothes philosophy in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” Catherine did 
not, it is to be feared, profit by the mellow wisdom of great- 
aunt. ‘‘ Dress is at all times a frivolous distinction, and 
excessive solicitude about it often destroys its own aim.” 
For despite this impressive counsel of perfection, Catherine, 
in her eagerness to rivet the chains of that witty spark, the 
Reverend Henry Tilney, actually “lay awake ten minutes 
on Wednesday night debating between her spotted and her 
tamboured muslin, and nothing but the shortness of the 
time prevented her buying a new one for the evening. 
This would have been an error in judgment, great though 
not uncommon, from which one of the other sex rather 
than her own, a brother rather than a great-aunt, should 
have warned her ; for man only can be aware of the insensi- 
bility of man towards a new gown. . . . Woman is fine for 
her own satisfaction alone. No man will admire her the 
more, no woman will like her the better for it. Neatness 
and fashion are enough for the former, and a something of 
shabbiness as impropriety will be most endearing to the 
latter.” The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Perhaps we should never have guessed it, had not 
great-aunt spent that Christmas at Fullerton. 

“* Sense and Sensibility ’’ is not destitute of allusions to 
Christmas, yet here it is obvious Jane Austen did not 
herself attach great importance to the matter. She 
describes with satire the social progress of those adroit 
flatterers, the two underbred Miss Steeles. They knew 


how to manage easygoing Sir John Middleton and his 
insipidly elegant lady. Invited for a few days, they arrived 
with the post-chaise stuffed with toys for Lady Middleton’s 
spoilt children, and soon became indispensable. ‘‘ In spite 
of their numerous and long arranged engagements in 
Exeter, in spite of the absolute necessity of their returning 
to fulfil them immediately which was in full force every 
week, they were prevailed on to stay nearly two months at 
the Park, and to assist in the due celebration of that 
festival which requires a more than ordinary share of 
private balls and large dinners to proclaim its 
importance.” 

There seems an inference in this—that noisy pleasures 
were not Jane Austen’s Christmas ideal, of which there is 
further evidence, though not in “ Pride and Prejudice.” 
No one except herself has ever found this book of books 
** too light and bright and sparkling,”’ or shared the theory 
she happily never put into practice, that it needed one or 
two heavy chapters of the padding of which she was in- 
capable. With “the” regiment in full force at Meryton, 
we might have expected Colonel Foster to be badgereé 
into giving that ball the minx Lydia boasted she would 
make him give, yet early January is described as if bare 
of any diversion except walks to Meryton in quest of officers 
“sometimes dirty and sometimes cold.” That engaging 
scamp Wickham had no chance of emulating the feats of 
another pleasant rascal, Willoughby, for Sir John Middleton 
tells us: “I remember last Christmas at a little hop at 
the Park, he danced from eight o’clock till four without 
once sitting down.” 

The house-party at Longbourn was a family party, with 
the welcome addition of those likeable people, Aunt and 
Uncle Gardiner. Mrs. Gardiner’s business on her arrival 
was to distribute her presents and describe the newest 
fashions. After this she had a less active part to play. 
It became her turn to listen. Mrs. Bennet had many 
grievances to relate and much to complain of. They had 
all been very ill-used since she last saw her sister. Two of 
her girls had been on the point of marriage, and after all 
there was nothing in it. “I do not blame Jane,” she 
continued, “‘ for Jane would have got Mr. Bingley if she 
could. But Lizzy! Oh, sister! It is very hard to think 
she might have been Mr. Collin’s wife by this time had it 
not been for her own perverseness.”’ 

It was no joke to be listener-in-chief to Mrs. Bennet. 
Mrs. Gardiner was possibly thankful there were dinner- 
parties galore, officers and all, though of dancing there is 
no word. With Elizabeth in such dire disgrace for having 
given us the best refusal to a proposal in the whole of 
fiction, those “‘ poor nerves”’ of Mrs. Bennet’s, of which 
her husband had heard her speak ‘“ with respect” for 
twenty years, must have cast a general gloom. Damp 
squibs for a merry Christmas, and gentle Jane had had her 
pang over the feline amenities of insufferable Miss Bingley’s 
November letter—a premature Christmas card. It is 
surprising to find the fashionable Caroline writing of beaux 
with a touch of the vulgarity of the elder Miss Steele, in 
vain pursuit of the doctor in her pink ribands. We are 
however not allowed to forget the Bingley money was 
made in trade, and that Caroline very mistakenly believed 
she was writing to an inferior. ‘I sincerely hope your 
Christmas in Hertfordshire may abound in the gaieties 
that season usually brings, and that your beaux will be so 
numerous as to prevent your feeling the loss of the three of 
which we shall deprive you.” 

Before Christmas came round again, Miss Bingley not 
only had the winning Jane for a sister-in-law, but, worse 
still, had lost Darcy. The detestable Elizabeth, with 
the ‘‘ mixture of sweetness and archness’’ destructive to 
masculine peace, had removed herself to “‘ the comfort 
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and elegance of the family party at Pemberley’’! We 
can picture her sly enjoyment when Caroline climbed down 
and actually paid a visit there. 

It is to ‘‘ Mansfield Park ’’ we have to travel if we wish 
to attend the dance upon December 22nd, which with only 
“twelve or fourteen couples ’’ we should scarcely dignify 
by the oft-reiterated word ball. Jane Austen loved danc- 
ing, not to speak of its usual concomitants, as she makes us 
aware in a captivating letter to her sister after she has 
“ flirted her last with Tom Lefroy.” ‘‘ Picture to yourself 
everything that is profligate in the way of sitting down 
between the dances!’’ She was at her very best in 
describing the hopes and fears of what an Italian biographer 
has called that ‘‘ shy white violet,’’ Fanny Price, who had 
“not been brought up to the trade of coming out.’”” Fanny 
had no notion she was the envied of all the young ladies 
as ‘‘ Queen of the evening’’! She was terrified when Sir 
Thomas commanded her to “‘ open the ball ’’—an alarming 
ceremony for a debutante. ‘‘ She could hardly believe 
it. To be placed above so many elegant young women ! 
The distinction was too great. It was treating her like 
her cousins. So often as she had heard them wish for a 
ball at home as the greatest of all felicities, and to have 
them away when it was given, and for her to be opening 
the ball, and with Mr. Crawford too!’’ In spite of her hope- 
less love for heavy Cousin Edmund, and the pain of seeing 
him the slave of naughty, black-eyed Mary Crawford, who 
“looked all loveliness,’ Fanny was happy when sent to 
bed by her imperious Uncle, “creeping slowly up the 
principal staircase, pursued by the ceaseless country 
dance, feverish with hopes and _ fears, 
negus (!), sore-footed and fatigued, restless and agitated, 
yet feeling in spite of everything a ball was very 
delightful.”’ 

Except poor Edmund, aghast at the news his Mary would 
dance with him no more when he had taken orders, every- 
one was pleased. Lady Bertram felt that her own kind- 
ness in sending her maid to dress Fanny after her toilet 
had been completed ‘‘ with the help of the under-house- 
maid,’’ had caused her amazing conquest of the eligible 
Crawford. Jolly midshipman William “ working at his 
partner’s fan as if his life depended on it,’’ declared ‘‘ the 
sport was but just begun when it was past three.’’ Aunt 
Norris had certainly not been satisfied when her prophecy 
that had “‘ dear Julia and dearest Mrs. Rushworth ’”’ been 
at home to grace the ball, a ball Sir Thomas would have 
had this very Christmas,’’ was met by the cool rejoinder 
that ‘“‘ this dance is for their cousins’’; yet she too had 
her moment, when she departed next morning with “ all 
the supernumary jellies to nurse a sick maid.’’ It takes 
three vivid chapters to tell the story of Fanny’s Christmas 
debut, and they are not half long enough. There is not 
one word of Christmas Day with that blank for her, of 
Edmund’s absence for his Ordination. 

In ‘“‘ Emma ”’ we have a dinner-party on Christmas Eve, 
and the sedatest of quiet family parties upon the day itself. 
“One complete dinner engagement, and out of the house 
too, there was no avoiding though at Christmas.’’ Emma’s 
legal brother-in-law grumbled loudly. ‘‘ Here are we 
setting forward to spend five dull hours in another man’s 
house, going in dismal weather to return probably in worse. 
Four horses and four servants taken out for nothing but to 
convey five idle, shivering creatures into colder rooms and 
worse company than they might have had at home.” 
Even Captain Weston, the genial host, did not make the 
dinner more lively. It is rather a surprise to hear he was 
“ busy with the saddle of mutton "’ instead of the orthodox 
roast beef or turkey. He was apparently just the man 
to have set to speech-making, yet apparently not a health 
was drunk. There was clearly no idea that it was necessary 
to be “ seasonable.’’ We know exactly how Christmas 
was spent at Hartfield. Poor Emma had had to face the 
Vicar’s proposal in all the awkwardness of being shut up 
in a carriage alone with him. She had settled he was to 
marry stupid little Harriet, and he was angry enough to be 
rude. When “the hair was curled and the maid sent 
away,’ Emma felt she had been a fool to make the unlucky 
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Harriet believe herself the chosen of the local hero, adored 
as if he were a Gilbertian ‘‘ pale-faced curate.’’ The notion 
of facing both was detestable; however ‘‘ the weather 
was most favourable for her, though Christmas Day she 
could not go to church. Mr. Woodhouse would have been 
miserable had his daughter attempted it!’’ James and 
the horses would have been outraged; it was only for 
dinner-parties all weathers had to be braved. Except for 
her private anxieties, ‘‘ these days of confinement would 
have been remarkably comfortable.’’ John Knightley 
“had so thoroughly cleared off his ill-humour at 
Randalls, his amiableness never failed him throughout 
his stay.’”’ There were children and a good cook— 
two Christmas essentials. It is a nice question whether 
rushing about to restaurants gives more placid satis- 
faction, and another whether ‘‘ amiableness’”’ is an 
Austen word. 


To re-read that lovely autumn crocus, ‘‘ Persuasion,’’ is 
to sigh that its creator never saw it in print; never knew 
that, despite its Trafalgar hero, it was at once welcomed 
in Paris in translation. How dear Anne spent a surely 
sedate Christmas at Bath we are not informed. The 
ever discontented Mrs. Charles Musgrove, writing to her 
on February the first from Uppercross, describes her 
Christmas here with her customary relish for her own 
grievances : 


DEAR ANNE, 


““T make no apology for my silence because I know how 
little people think of letters in such a place as Bath. You 
must be a great deal too happy to care about Uppercross, 
which, as you well know, affords little to write about. We 
have had a very dull Christmas. Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove 
have not had one dinner-party all the holidays. I do not 
reckon the Hayter’s as anybody. The holidays however are 
over at last; I believe no children ever had such long ones. 
I am sure I had not.” 


Anne had seen those holidays begin, before she went 
away so sadly to Bath, which was to give her happiness for 
a New Year’s gift. Her picture is vivid: ‘‘ Immediately 
surrounding Mrs. Musgrove were the little Harvilles, whom 
she was sedulously guarding from the tyranny of the two 
children from the Cottage especially arrived to amuse them. 
On one side was a table, occupied by some chattering girls, 
cutting up silk and gold paper; and on the other were 
tressels and trays, bending under the weight of brawn and 
cold pies, where riotous boys were holding high revel, the 
whole completed by a roaring Christmas fire, which seemed 
determined to be heard in spite of all the noise of the others. 
Charles and Mary also came in of course during their visit, 
and Mr. Musgrove made a point of paying his respects to 
Lady Russell, and sat close to her for ten minutes talking 
with a very raised voice, but, from the clamour of the 
children on his knees, generally in vain. It wasa fine family 
piece.”’ 

Lady Russell ‘‘ hoped she should remember not to call 
at Uppercross in the Christmas holidays.’’ She did not 
share Mrs. Musgrove’s idea of “‘ a little quiet cheerfulness.” 
Her own notion of it was Bath for Christmas, and “ the 
dash of the other carriages, the heavy rumble of carts and 
drays, the bawling of newsmen, muffinmen and milkmen, 
and the ceaseless clink of pattens,’’ did not disturb her in 
the least. 

A Christmas lecture, a Christmas dinner-party, a 
Christmas ball, a Christmas house-party, among quite 
ordinary people. Never a mention of carol, holly or 
mistletoe. 

And behind it all stands Jane Austen, her hazel eyes 
sparkling, and a half-smile as of detached amusement with 
us for being amused thus easily. 

No wonder Disraeli when laid up with gout at Christmas 
comforted himself with “ Pride and Prejudice.’" No wonder 
the ‘‘ first gentleman in Europe ’’ commanded a complete 
set of the immortal works to be placed in each of his 
palaces. 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF MARY WEBB 


By I. 


The future field-marshal does not always spend _ his 
childhood arranging mimic battles on the nursery floor, 
or the famous author in scribbling in odd corners. If you 
had come across Mary Webb, or Gladys Meredith as she 
was known in her childhood, at the age of eleven unless 
you were very perceptive it is unlikely that you would 
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have noted the seeds of genius, or have found her very 
much different from other children of her age and station. 
She was a pretty child, though not distinctively so, with 
grey eyes, and straight brown hair brushed back from her 
forehead and worn loose. Even at that age she despised 
pinafores. 

The Merediths were a large family, as was to be expected 
in those days. Their father, an Oxford man, was tall and 
good-looking, and has been described by one who knew 
him well as a “ fine old English gentleman,” studious and 
with a strong sense of humour. Mary was devoted to him. 
He began every day for his children with a Bible lesson. 

They lived in a picturesque house at Much Wenlock, 
the district which Mary Webb was to make her own in her 
books in later years. The entrance to the house was past 
a lodge and up a long drive, and the house itself was a 
two-storied gabled red-brick building. There was an 
old-fashioned garden and a pond where the children used 
to play. The trees around the pond were a haunt for owls, 
as many as three at a time being sometimes seen there. 
Mary was very fond of gardening, and spent many happy 
hours tending her own little square of ground. 

The children had their nursery upstairs, but they did 
their lessons in the schoolroom, a big light airy room on 
the ground floor, looking out on to the tennis lawn. It was 
simply furnished. The walls were lined with bookcases, 
and the centre of the room was filled by a solid oak table 
round which the children sat for their lessons. The table 
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was old and worn, and cut with the initials and the names 
of the many boys whom their father coached there. Mary 
liked her lessons, and was very attentive to them, but she 
would never be kept a minute after time was up. 

She was a sensitive and imaginative child, rather over- 
conscientious as sensitive children are sometimes apt to 
be, very fond of reading, particularly poetry, and of 
painting. ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” fairy tales and Shake- 
speare were her favourites: she was, too, very fond of 
dressing-up and theatricals as are most children, but 
although she was the leading spirit in such pastimes, she 
was not at all a ‘“‘ managing’”’ child, but quite ready to 
take subordinate parts. Here, as elsewhere, she showed 
that thoughtfulness for others which was a mark of her 
character. She was fond of making up verses and dances, 
and of arranging tableaux, and she had a passion for 
flowers, both drawing them and writing about them, as 
well as growing them in her garden. 

Though a rather reserved child she was friendly to those 
she knew, and was fond of visiting all the cottages round, 
going there of her own accord, and talking to the old people 
and making friends with the children. No doubt it was in 
this way she laid the foundation of her love for and know- 
ledge of the Shropshire country-side and people, and 
gathered the folk-lore of the district. It will be seen that 
Gladys Meredith the child already showed many of the 
qualities apparent in Mary Webb the novelist. 

A few chance words by a prime minister gave Mary Webb 
a posthumous popularity which was lacking in her life-time, 
and the resultant over-praise of her and her works has 
been followed by the inevitable reaction. We shall doubt- 
less have to wait a little while longer before we are able to 
assess Mary Webb’s work at its true worth. But if it does 
not reach a place among the immortals, her gifts of imagin- 
ative prose-writing, and her power of revealing Shropshire 
landscape and the Shropshire people, will assuredly gain her 
a secure niche among posterity. 


ARNOLD BENNETT AND HIS STAMMER 


Arnold Bennett was pathological. This remark is made ~ 
with the fullest respect. It may be stoutly denied, but 
it is true. All his life he was a stammerer ; and all real 
stammerers are ipso facto pathological. What differ- 
entiated Arnold Bennett from many of his fellow-sufferers 
was the intensity of his case, and his exceptional deter- 
mination. Even this determination could not overcome 
it, but it assured him most of the advantages which belong 
by nature to the normal man. 

Bennett’s stammer not only affected his whole life most 
profoundly, directing it and modifying it continuously, 
but it has heretofore prevented him from being adequately 
interpreted by his devoted friends, and by the many who 
have written about him since his death. These, with few 
exceptions (notably Mr. Swinnerton) have dealt faithfully 
with the superficialities of his life, but have missed some of 
the essence of Bennett, which can only be understood by 
an intelligent person who is equally pathological. 

To those who wish to understand the true nature of 
stammering, one book can be recommended. It is one 
which Bennett probably never saw, and it has not yet 
been published in England. This is “‘Stammering: a 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation,”” by Isador Coriat, and it 
was published in America in 1928. Despite its tech- 
nicalities, it is infinitely the best treatise on the subject 
ever written ; it makes all superficial examinations of the 
subject laughable, and it recognises that a stammer is 
one of the most difficult neuroses to overcome which 
exists, because it is deeply rooted in the character, and 
represents a protraction of a (consciously unrecognised) 
form of oral pleasure which is so strong as to be virtually 
ineradicable. To read that book, without prejudice— 
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and it is difficult for many people to read anything 
psychoanalytical without prejudice—is to understand 
the nature of Arnold Bennett, and, incidentally, of all 
stammerers. 

Some salient points in the character of Bennett which 
even his most superficial critics have noted become readily 
understandable from reading Coriat. To begin with, 
Bennett was eminently social, as fundamentally are all 
stammerers. Their difficulty, the principal difficulty in 
their lives, is to reconcile this inherent sociability with the 
fact that their stammer precludes them from full normal 
intercourse with their fellows. Compensation is therefore 
needed. Bennett found this in writing. 

Writing, to Bennett, served several purposes. 

(1) It was a gratification in itself. _This is seen not only 
in his vast output, but in his determined and successful 
calligraphy. If he could not speak perfectly, he would 
write perfectly. The desire for perfection is inherent in 
most stammerers. What made Bennett remarkable was 
his ability to reach so nearly to the object of his quest. 

(2) Writing was a means of making money. Most 
stammerers are deeply and peculiarly interested in money. 
By nature they are parsimonious. Bennett, once he had 
reached what he considered affluence, deliberately cured 
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himself of this trait, and generosity no doubt gave him 
even higher pleasure. 

(3) Mr. E. M. Forster, in that acute book ‘“‘ Aspects of 
the Novel,’’ remarks that ‘‘time’”’ is the real hero of 
Bennett’s admitted masterpiece ‘“‘ The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
It is less fantastic than it may seem to emphasise the 
connection between “time ”’ and money.” 

(4) Writing, and money, were the means of enabling 
Bennett to fulfil the ambition of which all stammerers are 
possessed ; and to gratify his sociable instincts. 

(5) Many have noted Bennett’s “‘ cocksureness.”” The 
explanation is simple. It is easier to speak a short, sharp, 
dogmatic sentence than a long and qualified one. 

These notes on Bennett will have served their purpose 
if they indicate to any biographer the importance of his 
stammer in his life. Although he was unable to conquer 
it, he provides a most remarkable instance of a man who, 
having a permanent obstacle in his way, did the one sensible 
thing—went round it, and made use of it as an island. 
It spared him, for instance, the necessity of public speaking. 
It gave him opportunities of silent observation and of 
listening rather than talking, and, as anyone who knew 
him will admit, it detracted nothing from his charm, his 
humour and his kindliness. OLIVER WARNER. 


What Have They Done Since Proust ? 


THE FRENCH NOVEL OF TO-DAY By 


I1I—Pierre MacOrlan, a Master 


N this street something horrible is going to happen. 
You can tell by the smell of it, by the slinking of 

the cats along its muddy gutters, by the leer of the 
street lamps, pinky-grey in the damp fog. It is a back 
street in Limehouse or in Antwerp, no matter precisely 
where ; the sea is either at the end of it or just round 
the corner, prisoned in a dock. A little bit of sea, 
black, oily, with a swell ready to close silently round 
*whatever may presently drop into it, be it a sweat-rag 

or a corpse. 

Although it is a real street, it has obviously been built 
for the stage or a cinema screen. Soon, quite soon now, 
someone will come along it. The tale will unfold itself. 
Thieves, slatterns, pedlars, sailors, little girls will come 
along it and disappear round its self-effacing corners. 
Somewhere among them will be our murderer, filling 
us, who recognise him instantly, with horror and com- 
passion. There but for the grace of God. . . 

The setting must always have a Whistlerian am- 
biguity ; the hour preferably is dawn or dusk. The 
figures are by Poe, out of “ Waxworks”’ or “ The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.”” Life, especially night-life, is 
of the seaport town, even when the geographical point 
is a farm in the country, or the Russian steppe. There 
is all Europe to be played with; such good toys to 
be handled: towns, trains, trams, steamers, uniforms, 
policemen, women, musical instruments, criminals, 
sailors, artists. 

Pierre MacOrlan wanted to be a painter. To that end 
he starved during several years of exuberant youth in 
Montmartre. (He is getting on now of course, and that 
was before the days of Montparnasse.) When he no 
longer felt quite so young and buoyant, when drink ceased 
to be an adequate substitute for food, he began to write. 
Money would be a good thing to have in middle age. 
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Breton, romantic, but after all a French romantic. I 
assume he now has lots of money. He has deserved it. 

Provided a painter can express himself in words at 
all, he often makes a brilliant writer. The manifestoes 
of French painters are invariably entertaining. Their 
words set light to the reader’s imagination ; they are 
matches. There was for example the autobiography of 
Vlaminck, ‘‘ Tournants Dangereux.” It is a good thing 
for French literature that MacOrlan had no luck as a 
painter. He has the eye, the trick of the wrist, which 
so many “ literary ’’ writers lack. He paints and paints 
and paints with his pen, even perhaps with a type- 
writer. The point is that he paints. 

Before he had found himself, in the days when he 
considered that a writer should write and not paint 
with words, he produced a thoroughly literary book, 
“La Maison du Retour Ecceurant.”’ A spot of Rabelais, 
of Balzac’s “‘ Contes drolatiques,’’ of Goldoni, all sorts 
of bits and pieces of absurdity. It is good fun, slapstick, 
and puerile. From this to his recent work,“ Filles 
d’Amour et Ports d’Europe,”’ is a long jump. 

Personally I prefer his autobiographical essays, 
“ Villes,” to all the fiction. For his impressionistic 
technique is in some ways independent of plot, and 
better without it. He is a novelist whose heroes and 
heroines more often than not are in the way. They 
are never in any case more than puppets, resembling 
faintly the characters in modern Russian plays and 
stories. Objectivity is impossible to him; he needs 
the full centre of the stage to reveal his treasure, a mind 
crowded with exquisite phantoms, fantasies which 
change as you watch them, like fog-shapes or clouds, 
or the flame creations of the fire. 

I can think of no contemporary writer who so plays 
on the reader’s senses as MacOrlan. At will he evokes 
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not only visual impressions, but also those of sound 
and smell. Even from his worst novels this capacity 
is never absent. 4 

Three books ago he tried to banish himself from the 
picture. He had no doubt been reading Edgar Wallace, 
with whom he can be compared, as champagne can be 
compared with vin ordinaire. Both consist largely of 
grape-juice. In ‘“‘ La Tradition de Minuit ’? MacOrlan 
produced a shocker which shocked his admirers in a way 
he may not have intended. Next he had a shot at P.C. 
Wrennishness. He published “‘ La Bandera,” which was 
original in so far as it dealt with the Spanish Foreign 
Legion. But at least it contained a policeman, or rather 
a detective, who presaged a return to form. With 
“‘ Filles d’Amour ”’ this optimistic impression was con- 
firmed: MacOrlan has come 
back. 

The form of this last work 
is interesting. The narrator 
picks up in Hamburg a retired 
German sea captain, Captain 
Hartmann. Together they 
wander the streets at night. 


“Don’t blame the night. 
Or rather, don’t blame the 
night in that way. We are 
dominated by the night, you 
and I. There are two sorts 
of men: some_ recuperate 
their forces during sleep; 
others in action. Night is 
rich in mysteries and in 
revelations, at least that is 
true of the nights of certain 
cities I have known.” 


In this fashion Captain 
Hartmann starts reminiscing 
of Naples, Barcelona, 
London docks, night, 
women, criminals, and the 
police. The story is the 
slenderest thread on which 


bits of it, as a soap-bubble will. Its own film, its own 
rainbow colours, through or in which we suddenly, with 
a twinge of uneasiness, see a shape we recognise. 

Here HE comes : 


““In my opinion there have existed in our time 
four great creators of horror, four great producers of pro- 
digiously ghastly films. I saw them chronologically as 
follows: Jack the Ripper, Landru, Haarmann and X, 
the strangler of Flehe, and his procession of girls and 
little girls drained of their blood. The little Lentzen girl 
and the little Harmacher, dead and livid, a finger on 
their pale lips, beckoned to me to follow them. The frail 
little victims whispered to me: ‘Come, we will show you 
the ‘ gentleman’ who killed 


The essay continues, or rather the film, harrowing the 
emotions less than it delights the intellect. Prodigiously 
intellectual, MacOrlan in this vein. He transforms the 
hangman’s rope into a tight-rope on which he dances 
for the delight of the mind, though the imagination 
may well recoil from his macabre pirouettings. 

The policeman : 


“I think of the modern policeman rather as one of 
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to hang impressionistic pictures. They reflect life, or 
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those strange creations of the laboratory, whose physical 
appearance is stripped of the details which give its 
charm to the human form. A machine with joints of 
steel, of a mathematical sensibility. Electrical current 
flows through the multiple wires which end in his brain. 
. . . This person, equipped with every mechanical device 
for seeing and hearing, stands of course at every dubious 
crossing, where sinister thoughts whirl about like dead 
leaves.”’ 


This stuff has a quality far more virile than that of 
most contemporary literature. MacOrlan gives me an 
impression rather like that, like one waiting at the cross- 
roads of life, where sinister thoughts whirl about like 
dead leaves. But who waits? I have said he is a 
painter, but I am not sure that he is not, like Captain 
Hartmann, a spy. He has also been a newspaper re- 
porter and possesses to the 
full the journalist’s sense of 
the present, the topical. 
He is one of the few products 
of modern civilisation who, 
far from finding it depressing, 
draw from it a kind of exalt- 
ation. He writes with relish, 
as a man of great vitality, 
who has always enjoyed 
superb health. 

The French romantic is an 
exceeding!y difficult figure 
to sum up. Like Cézanne, 
MacOrlan is a French 
romantic who expresses him- 
self only by means of formal, 
classical gestures. His ap- 
preciation of Germany or 
Russia, of a romantic scene 
or landscape in which at 
any moment anything from 
a fairy-tale to the murderer 
of Diisseldorf may spring to 
life, is neat, precise as the 
construction of Racine. No 
alexandrine could be more 
exact than MacOrlan’s apparently impressionistic style, 
in which every word is made to play its ordained part. 
Like Humpty-Dumpty, he obviously believes in paying 
them well. 

A protean figure and one, it is amusing to realise, 
produced by France and by no other country. He has 
characteristics of all the romantic nations. He is as 
“fey”? as a Scotsman, as gay and melancholy as a 
Russian, as thrilled with mechanical invention as an 
American, as devoted to the sea and all to do with it 
as an English skipper, as pleased with puppets and 
puppet shows as a Bavarian. 

But he is a master because he possesses, more than 
any living writer, the quality which can only be 
summed up by a French word which is untranslatable : 
Ambiance... . 

That is his secret and the clue to it. 

Principal works: “‘ Le Négre Leonard et Maitre Jean Mullin,” 
“La Cavalitre Elsa,” ‘‘ La Venus Internationale,” ‘ Le Quai 
des Brumes,”’ ‘‘ Le Chant de l’Equipage,” ‘‘ A Bord de 1’Etoile 


Matutine,”’ “‘ Nuits aux Bouges,” “‘ Villes,”’ ‘‘ Filles d’Amour et 
Ports d’Europe.” 


Themes: Witchcraft, communism, art and crime, pirates, 
ports, and especially his own reactions to these. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND TRANSLATIONS _ By E. A. Osborne 


VI—IVAN SERGEEVICH 


Although the fourth in the line of great Russian authors, 
Turgenev was the first to gain fame abroad and thus to 
attract attention to a thriving national literature. Towards 
the end of his life he was far more popular abroad than 
in his own country, as witness the fact that French and 
English versions of Virgin Soil appeared in book form 
before the novel was published as a book in Russia. 
Turgenev’s popularity has waned considerably since the 
writings of his two great contemporaries, Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky, have been translated; but nevertheless to 
Turgenev must be given the 
credit of creating the interest 
in Russian literature; for all 
of his novels and many of his 
best short stories had appeared 
in translation before anything 
of consequence of Pushkin, 
Tolstoy or Dostoievsky had 
appeared in English. 

Turgenev was born in 1818 
at Orel in Central Russia, 
where he lived and received 
his education from tutors till 
he entered the University of 
Moscow in 1833. His parents 
moved to St. Petersburg in 
1834 and he entered the 
university there. At the uni- 
versity he became acquainted 
with Professor Pletnev, the 
friend of Pushkin and Gogol, 
and to him he showed his first 
attempts at writing poetry. 
The title and nothing else of 
one verse drama, Steno, has 
survived. It was a slavish 
imitation of Byron’s Manfred, 
but Pletnev saw _ sufficient 
promise in it to encourage him 
to go on writing. Pushkin, 
Lermontov and Byron were 
his idols and his poems were 
close imitations of their works. Two poems, written at 
the end of his university career, were published 
anonymously in a magazine in 1838. 

Feeling that the education he was getting at St. Petersburg 
was inadequate, he went in 1838 to the University of 
Berlin to take Hegel’s philosophic course. There he met 
many other young Russians, including Alexander Herzen 
the revolutionary, Stankevich the short-lived idealist, 
and Bakunin, destined to become a notorious anarchist, 
with whom he shared rooms for a year. About 1860, when 
Herzen was in exile in London, Turgenev assisted him in 
the production of the revolutionary periodical The Bell. 
Turgenev was attracted by the esthetic culture and idealism 
of these ‘‘ Men of the Forties,’”’ the group which contained 
all the best and most promising young men of the age led 
by Belinsky, and identified himself with them. 

He returned to Russia in 1841 and, with the intention 
of making scholarship his career, he entered the University 
of Moscow, took his degree and passed the preliminary 
examinations for his professorship. Then to his mother’s 
dismay he abandoned the idea and, following the con- 
ventional path of a young Russian of birth and education, 
decided to enter the Civil Service. But after two years, 
in which he seems to have spent most of his time in com- 
posing verses, he gave up his post in the Ministry of the 
Interior. His decision to devote himself to poetry was 
extremely distasteful to his mother and partly on account 
of this, and partly because of the obvious infatuation he 
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had conceived for the famous prima donna Pauline Garcia, 
whom he saw at the opera in 1843, she stopped his allow- 
ance. So that from 1843 till 1850, when she died, he lived 
in, for him, something like poverty. 

In 1843 he published over the initials T. L. a narrative 
poem Parasha, reminiscent of Pushkin’s Evgeni Onegin, 
from the heroine of which Turgenev’s poem was named. 
The book was reviewed appreciatively by the great critic 
Belinsky, to whom on the strength of the review Turgenev 
introduced himself. The friendship thus begun lasted till 
Belinsky’s death in 1848. The 
period (1836-1846) was almost 
wholly devoted to poetry, but 
one prose story Andrei Kolosov 
appeared in the _ periodical 
Annals of the Fatherland (1844). 
The narrative poems Andrei, 
‘A Conversation and The Squire 
were published (1845-46) in 
the same magazine ; but after 
these, on the advice of Belinsky, 
he gave up poetry. Indeed, if 
we may trust his own words 
in his memoirs, he decided to 
give up writing altogether. He 
says in Literary Reminiscences 
(1868): “. . . I made a firm 
resolve to give up literature. 
But in response to the wish of 
T. T. Panaev, who wanted 
some copy to make up the 
first number of Sovremennik, I 
sent him on leaving St. Peters- 
burg at the end of 1846, Khor 
and Kalinych [the words 
“From a Sportsman’s Note- 
book ’’ were added out of his 
own head to favourably im- 
press the reader]. The success 
of that sketch induced me to 
write others and I returned 
to literature.” The sketch 
was tucked away among the miscellaneous items at the 
end of the magazine, but attracted so much attention 
that Sovremennik (The Contemporary) published them 
fairly regularly from 1847 to 1851. During this period, 
too, he wrote his plays, several of which were performed 
with considerable success. He tried later in life to let 
them lie neglected with his poetry, but on the insistence 
of his publisher he allowed them to be included in the 
collected edition of 1880, admitting that they might have 
some interest as cabinet-pieces. Nevertheless a revival of 
the best of them, A Month in the Country, at St. Petersburg 
in 1878 was a great success. Turgenev refused to take a 
curtain-call, saying that he did not wish to be thought of 
as a dramatic writer. The plays were overlooked by 
translators till 1924, when Mr. M. S. Mandell’s translation 
was issued by the Macmillan Company of New York. 

Some of the fine fervour of the idealism of the university 
period at Berlin had waned, and the reason he gave for 
leaving Russia at the end of 1846, “‘that he could not 
breathe the air of oppression,’’ was probably less cogent 
than his desire to be in the company of Mme. Viardot 
(Pauline Garcia). All his life he was devoted to her, and 
Abram Yarmolinsky in the fullest biography of Turgenev 
in English, heads the chapter on his association with the 
Viardots ‘‘ An Unofficial Marriage.’’ The implication is 
too strong, for though Turgenev on his side had a passionate 
admiration and love for her, she was warmly attached to 
her handsome husband and impresario Louis Viardot, with 
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whom Turgenev too was on the very best of terms. Mme. 
Viardot gave him sympathy, comfort and warm friendship 
during an acquaintance that lasted from 1843 till his 
death in 1883. Turgenev was hard put to it to define 
their relationship. In one of his letters to her he says: 
““T assure you that my feeling for you is something the 
world has never known before, something that never before 
existed and that will never repeat itself.” 

When Turgenev left Russia in 1846 he accompanied 
Belinsky to Salzbrunn, whither the invalid critic had been 
sent in search of a cure. In the summer he visited the 
Viardots at their country place, Courtavenel in Rosay-en- 
Brie, and when they left for the winter opera season, they 
allowed the impoverished Turgenev to stay on. Writing 
to his friend Fet, the distinguished poet, he says: “ Here, 
having no means of existence in Paris, I spent the winter 
all alone, living on soup, chickens, and omelettes, which 
were cooked for me by an old servant. Here it was that 
in order to make money I wrote the greater part of my 
Sportsman’s Sketches. ...’ In 1847 he helped Louis 
Viardot with a translation of the works of Gogol, pub- 
lished at Paris, and warmly praised for its accuracy by 
Belinsky. Through the Viardots he met George Sand, 
the only foreign writer whose influence he would 
acknowledge ; Prosper Mérimée, who had already made a 
reputation as a translator of Russian literature; and 
Charles Edmond who later on introduced him to all the 
most important French writers of the time—Sainte- 
Beuve, Gautier, Flaubert, the Goncourts, Renan, Zola 
and a host of others. He became one of the guests at the 
famous Magny restaurant dinners. 

Until 1850, when the news of his mother’s serious illness 
compelled him to return to Russia, he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Viardots while they were in France, and 
cultivated his acquaintances in Paris while they were 
away on tour. On his return to Russia he found con- 
ditions created by the revolutionary year (1848) extremely 
unfavourable to writers with liberal ideas. While in 
Salzbrunn, Belinsky had written Gogol that letter of 
passionate invective against the infamy of serfdom, which, 
spread throughout Russia in manuscript copies, became 
the manifesto of Russian liberalism. Through it Dostoievsky 
nearly lost his life, and was sent to Siberia. Turgenev’s 
known association with Belinsky brought him under 
suspicion. There was little enough in the Sportsman’s 
Sketches to seize upon as anti-serfdom propaganda; but 
in 1852, on the death of Gogol, Turgenev wrote an 
enthusiastic obituary notice which was vetoed by the 
St. Petersburg censor but passed by the Moscow authority. 
It was published in the Moscow News and, ostensibly 
because of his disregard of the St. Petersburg prohibition, 
but actually on account of the Sportsman’s Sketches, he 
was arrested and imprisoned for a month. From prison 
he was ordered to his estate at Spasskoe, where he remained 
under supervision for two years. Soon after his departure 
to Spasskoe, his Sportsman’s Sketches were published in two 
volumes at Moscow. They were immediately successful 
and Turgenev was at one bound in the front rank of 
contemporary Russian writers. While in durance at 
Spasskoe, like Pushkin and Lermontov in similar circum- 
stances, he had ample leisure to write and some of his 
best short stories were composed at this time. 

He was allowed to return to St. Petersburg in 1854 and 
he soon became one of the leading littérateurs. The 
verses of such eminent poets as Fet and Tyuitchev were 
submitted to him for advice and emendation before 
publication. He became intimate with the Aksakovs, 
Goncharov and Tolstoy, and it was through him that 
later Tolstoy was introduced to, and achieved such a wide 
popularity in, France. In 1856 he published a collection 
of Novels and Tales in three volumes which included almost 
all the stories he had written since the publication of Andrei 
Kolosov in 1844. This collection, which included his first 
novel Rudin, written in 1856, and Faust, Mumu, The Jew 
and The Diary of a Superfluous Man, consolidated the 
success of the Sportsman’s Sketches. 

From 1856 Turgenev began his constant journeys to and 
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from Russia and from this time till his death in 1883 he 
may be said to have lived in Western Europe and made 
frequent visits to Russia; for he made no really lengthy 
stay on his estate at Spasskoe. In 1859 he further enhanced 
his established reputation with A House of Gentlefolk. At 
this time his fame was at its zenith in Russia; for from 
then on, partly because of his preference for Western 
Europe and partly because of his refusal to subordinate 
his literary ideals to social propaganda in his novels, his 
popularity declined in his own country while it grew in 
Western Europe and America. On The Eve (1860) with 
its Bulgarian revolutionary hero, was taken as an implica- 
tion that Russia could not produce men of action, and 
Fathers and Children (1862), conceived at Ventnor in the 
Isle of Wight in 1860, offended both radicals and reaction- 
aries alike, the former taking offence at the caricature of 
themselves in the hero 
Bazarov and the latter 
condemning his glorifica- 
tion of nihilism. Dis- 
gusted with the attitude 
of his fellow countrymen, 
Turgenev turned to _ his 
friends abroad who had 
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NSLATIONS OF pe SERGEEVICH TURGENEV 
1818-1883). 

“ Russian Life in the Interior ’”’ or ‘‘ The Experiences of 

a Sportsman.”’ Edited by James D. Meiklejohn. 
(Adam and Charles Black.) Edinburgh. Translation 

from an imperfect French version (by M. Charriere, 

the perpetrator of the extremely bad version of 
Gogol’s Dead Souls) of Zapiski Okhotnika (A Sports- 

man’s Sketches), Moscow, 1852. Prepared to satisfy 
contemporary curiosity about the life of the Russians, 

it carries faked headings such as Popular Super- 
stitions in Russia for Byezhin Prairie (one of 
Turgenev’s most perfect pieces of writing). Turgenev 
protested strongly against the translation. Another 
translation from the 
French was prepared 
by F. P. Abbot and 
published by Holt 
(New York), 1885; 
the first adequate 
translation was that 
of Mrs. Garnett in 
Vols. 8, 9 (1895) of 


in Sovremennik (The 


nothing but praise for his E AL GHTER OF RUSSIA. : collected edition 
work. He settled at (1894-99). 
Baden in 1864 with the VoL.LX. { 1916 1862. Two Prima 

Viardots and there wrote | Dumb Door-Porter) 
Smoke (1868), a novel of : Sala. G. A. (Tinsley 
Russian life abroad, in Bros.) London. The 

hich he satirises the re- Dumb Door-Porter is 
— — A Daughter of Russia. + an adaptation from a 
actionary noblesse and the of 
radical émigrés, a bitter Dy IVAN TURGENUEFF. Mumu, first published 
and rather unsuccessful 


book. Some of his best 


Prorasson W. Scort. Contemporary, March, 
Spring Floods and A Lear (Novels and Tales, 
of the Steppe, were written |" 1856). 
about this time; but these | 1867. Fathers and Sons.” 
attracted comparatively Trsnslated from the 
little attention in Russia. approval of the author 
In 1876 he settled at by Eugene Schuyler. 
Bougival near Paris on a mig Ser = =) (Leypolt & Hoit.) 
death in 1883. He was duced Tolstoy to 
America with The 
buried at St. Petersburg eres 4 Cossacks (1878) 
and Renan read his Schuyler’s translation 
funeral oration in Paris. _ Was reissued by Ward, 
Deputations from all parts of Russia and Europe attended Lock (1883) in Ravens. ma a, +s 
the ceremony, but the Russian government sent no 
1868. or Life Baden.” 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
His fame reached its high-water mark abroad with j Loadoa. An extremely bad anonymous translation 
Melchior de Vogiié’s famous eulogy in Le Roman Russe of Dym (Smoke), first published in the Russian 
(1885). One of the best and most sympathetic accounts Messenger (1867) and in — os yy = 
of Turgenev the man is the essay by Henry James, included M patent 
in the book Partial Portraits. The letters to his French against an English Proce nes Meaty of Smoke which 
friends, the Viardots, George Sand, Sainte-Beuve, Gautier, appeared a few months ago.” 
Flaubert, Taine, Renan, Charles Edmond, Zola, Guy de 1869. “Liza.” Translated from the Russian by W. R. S. 


Maupassant and others, reveal the true Turgenev and 
afford a great deal of interesting biographic material. They 
were collected and edited in French by E. Halperine- 
Kaminsky, and an excellent translation by Ethel M. 
Arnold, Tourguenieff and his French Circle, was published 
by Fisher Unwin in 1898. Mr. Edward Garnett’s Turgenev, 
now published in the Collins’s Kings’ Way Classics, con- 
sists mainly of the prefaces to his wife’s translations in the 
collected edition, and is excellent but not very detailed. 
The fullest biography, Abram Yarmolinsky’s Turgenev, 
The Man, His Art and His Age (Century Co., New York, 
1926), issued by Messrs Hodder & Stoughton in England, 


Ralston. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) London. 
Translation of Duvoryanskoe Gnyezdo (lit. A Nest 
of Nobles), first published in The Contemporary 
(January, 1859) and in book form in the same year. 
A thoroughly competent translation by the well- 
known Russian scholar of the British Museum and 
friend of Turgenev. Translated as A House of 
Gentlefolk by Mrs. Constance Garnett (1894) and 
I. F. Hapgood (1903) and as A Nest of Hereditary 
Gentlemen by F. M. Davis (1914). Ralston’s 
translation is in print in the Everyman Library. 


1871. ‘On the Eve.” Translated from the Russian by C. E. 


Turner. (Hodder & Stoughton.) London. A 
competent translation of Nakanunye (On the Eve), 
first published in the Russian Messenger (January, 
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1860). Turner was at this time English Lector in 
in the University of St. Petersburg. This transla- 
tion was reissued in Holt’s Leisure Hour Series in 
1873. 

“Dimitri Roudine.” Translated from the French and 
German versions. The Leisure Hour Series. (Holt & 
Williams.) New York. Issued in cream cloth, 
lettered and decorated in black. End-papers 
printed in red and dated July 12, 1873. I have 
a copy with the imprint Henry Holt and Company 
1873, lettered from the same dies and blocked from 
the same brasses, but with gilt decorations on the 
spine and printed end-papers dated June 22, 1878. 
Four volumes of the Leisure Hour Series in my 
possession have three varieties of cloth, two types 
of cover design, and four variants of the publishers’ 
owl device. It is dangerous, indeed impossible, to 
dogmatise on observation of so few copies, but from 
examination of my own, those in the British Museum, 
and, vicariously through the kindness of Mr. Norman 
A. Hall, of Newton Centre, of those in the Library 
of Congress, I have at least decided the first issues 
of the translations in this famous series. Transla- 
tion of Rudin first published in The Contemporary 
(January-February, 1856) and in book form in 
Novels and Tales, 1856. Reissued by Ward, Lock 
in a yellow-back edition in 1883. 

“ Spring Floods,” translated from the Russian by Mrs. 
Sophie M. Butts, and “‘A Lear of the Steppe,” 
translated from the French by W. H. Browne. 
The Leisure Hour Series. (Henry Holt & Company.) 
New York. Issued in uniform binding with Dimitri 
Roudine. End-papers of first issue dated April 15, 
1874 (Library of Congress copy). British Museum 
copy identical in all other respects has end-papers 
dated: July 10, 1874. Copies occur in a (presumably) 
much later binding, based on the original, with 
plain end-papers and with a series number, thus: 
Leisure Hour Series, No. 33 at the head of the title, 
which is however still dated 1874. Only in the 
1878 volume of Dimitri Roudine is there any other 
suggestion of numbering in the series. The cloth of 
this numbered Spring Floods is similar in colour and 
texture to the 1878 Roudine, Translations of 
Veshniya Vody (Spring Floods) first published in 
The European Messenger (1872) and Stepnoi Korol 
reed (A Lear of the Steppe) in The European Messenger 

1870). 

“Virgin Soil.” Translated with the author’s sanction 
from the French version by T. S. Perry. The 
Leisure Hour Series. (Henry Holt & Company.) 
New York. Issued in the white binding, blocked in 
black, and with red printed end-papers dated 
July 12, 1877. No series number. Evidently the 
yellowish cloth was adopted about 1878. Transla- 
tion of Nov (Virgin Soil) first published in The 
European Messenger (January-February, 1877). 
First published in book form 1878. The curious 
case thus arises of the translations into French and 
English appearing in book form before the original. 
Another and better translation, from the Russian, 
by Ashton W. Dilke, was published at London by 
Macmillan in 1878. The Perry translation was 
reissued by Ward, Lock in a yellow-back edition 
in 1883. A version, from the Russian, by R. S. 
Townsend, is in print in the Everyman Library. 

“The Ruffian.” (No. 13). The ‘‘ Overland Library.” 
(Schick.) Chicago. I have not been able to 
examine this book. It would seem to be a transla- 
tion of Bretter (The Duellist) first published in 
Annals of the Fatherland in 1847, and one of 
Turgenev’s earliest stories, subsequently published 
in the Novels and Tales (1856). The Overland 
Library published in America in the 1880’s was a 
series of translations of German translations pub- 
lished as the Collection Schick. One of these was 
Der Raufbold by Turgenev, and The Ruffian is a 
translation of this. Turgenev’s Bretter had been 
translated before this as Der Raufbold, so I have 
thought it fairly safe to assume that The Ruffian is 
a translation of Bretter. 

““A Daughter of Russia.’’ Translated by Professor 
G. W. Scott. The ‘Seaside Library.”” (Geo. Munro.) 
New York. Translation of Neschasinaya (An 
Unhappy Girl) first published in The Russian 
Messenger (January, 1869). Another of the curious 
American series in which original work frequently 
appeared. The Seaside Library was issued daily 
and A Daughter of Russia appeared on March 7th. 
This series was published in the form of news- 
sheets at 15 cents for an ordinary, and 25 cents for 
a double number. Complete with their outside 
wrappers these are extremely scarce. A pocket 
edition was subsequently issued. 

“Punin and Babwin.” Translated by Professor G. W. 
Scott. The ‘ Seaside Library.’”’ (Geo. Munro.) 
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New York. Translation of Punin i Baburin first 
published in The European Messenger (April, 1874). 
Punin and Babwin was first published February, 
1882. 

1883. ‘‘ Poemsin Prose. Translated anonymously, (Cupples, 
Upham & Co.) Boston. Translation of Stickot- 
voreniya b Prozye (Poems in Prose). Written 
between February, 1878, and June 1882, and first 
published in The European Messenger (December, 
1882); book form 1883. The version by S. J. 
MacMullan, published at Bristol by Arrowsmith in 
1890 as Senilia: Poems in Prose, is prepared from 
the German and Danish versions. Neither transla- 
tion is to be recommended. The difficult task of 
translating these prose-poems was best attempted 
by Mrs. Garnett in 1897 with Dream Tales and 
Prose Poems (Vol. 10 of the Collected edition). 

1883. ‘‘The Song of Triumphant Love. The “Seaside 

Library.”” (Geo. Munro.) New York. Transla- 

tion of Pyesn Torzhestuuyushchei Lyubvi (The Song 

of Triumphant Love), one of Turgenev’s last stories, 
published in The European Messenger (November, 

1881). 

* Mumu ” and “ The Diary of a Superfluous Man.” 
Translated from the Russian by Henry Gersoni. 
Standard Library,’”’ No. 107. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
New York. Translations of Mumu (The Con- 
temporary, March, 1854, and Novels and Tales, 1856) 
and Dnevnik Lishnyago Chelovyeka (Annals of the 
Fatherland, April, 1850, and Novels and Tales, 1856). 
The Standard Library was issued fortnightly in 
“postal card manilla wrappers’’ designed and 
printed in red and black. The books were issued 
thus, at 15 and 25 cents. Mumu is dated January 
28, 1884. The series was also issued in “‘ cheap 
cloth’’ and “standard cloth.” A copy in my 
possession in green bevelled cloth, decorated in 
black and gold, printed on better quality paper 
than the wrappered edition, may be the “ standard 
cloth”’ edition. There is a copy in the British 
Museum in green bevelled cloth with an 1884 cancel 
London title. It is identical in all other respects 
with the New York cloth edition. 

1884 (Feb.) ‘ First Love” and ‘‘ Punin and _ Baburin.” 
Translated from the Russian by permission of the 
author, with a biographical introduction by Sidney 
Jerrold. (W. H. Allen & Co.) London. Transla- 
tions of Pervaya Lyubov (First Love) (first published 
1860) and Punin and Baburin. 

1884. ‘‘ Annouchka.’”’ Translated from the French of the 
author’s own translation by Franklin Abbott. 
(Cupples Upham & Co.) Boston. Translation of 
Asya (The Contemporary, January, 1858). The 
statement on the title page is erroneous. Though 
Turgenev carefully overlooked the translations of 
his works he never actually translated any of them. 
Nor, despite the excellence of some of the transla- 
tions such as those by Louis Viardot and Delaveau, 


1884 (Jan.) 
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are the translations through the French of much 
value. 

1886. ‘‘ An Unfortunate Woman ” and “ Ass’ya.”’ Translated 
from the Russian by Henry Gersoni. ‘‘ Standard 
Library,”’ No. 142. (Funk & Wagnalls.) New York. 
Translations of Neschastnaya (An Unfortunate 
Woman) and Asya. Although the American Cata- 
logue gives the book as No. 142 in the Standard 
Library, the only copy I have examined, that in the 
British Museum, carries no mention in it of its 
participationintheseries. The British Museum copy 
has a New York and London imprint and is in light 
brown cloth overlaid with marbled paper in imita- 
tion of a half-binding. It may be that this was an 
edition bound up for England only, where certainly 
not all of the series were issued. Both the stories 
in this volume had been previously translated, An 
Unfortunate Woman as The Daughter of Russia and 
Ass’ya as Annouchka. Another translation of 
Neschatnaya entitled The Unfortunate One, trans- 
lated from the Russian by A. R. Thompson, was 
published by Triibner & Co (1888), 

“The Novels and Tales of Ivan Turgenev.” Trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett. 15 vols. (Heinemann.) 
The best translations of Turgenev. Several of the 
volumes have prefaces by Edward Garnett. In 
1921 two further volumes were issued, while the 
library edition of I9I19-23, in 17 volumes, was 
in preparation. 

1898. ‘‘ Tourguénieff and His French Circle.’’ Edited and 
arranged by E. Halperine-Kaminsky. Translated 
from the French by Ethel M. Arnold. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) London. Though not a translation from 
the Russian, this collection of the letters written to 
his French friends and translators is extremely 
interesting and important. And since they are 
translations of original works (for Turgenev wrote 
French excellently) I have begged my own question 
and included a book which is not a translation from 
the Russian. 

1903-4 ‘‘ The Novels and Tales of Ivan S. Turgenev.”’ Trans- 
lated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 13 vols. (Scribners.) 
New York. An extremely handsome and well- 
translated edition, second only to the Garnett 
translations in excellence. 

1924. ‘‘The Plays of Ivan S. Turgenev.’”’ Translated by 
M. S. Mandell. (Macmillan Company.) New York. 
Contains Carelessness, Broke, Where it is Thin, there 
it Breaks, The Family Charge, The Bachelor, An 
Amicable Settlement, A Month in the Country, The 
Country Woman, A Conversation on the Highway, 
An Evening in Sorrento. The book was issued in 
London in the same year by Messrs. Heinemann. 

1930. ‘‘ Hamlet and Don Quixote.’”’ Translated by Robert 
Nichols. (Hendersons.) London. The first 
appearance in English book form of Turgenev’s 
famous lecture, considered by many one of his most 
significant writings. 


1894-99. 


ALL ABOUT THE BRONTES 


The Brontés : Their Lives, Friendships and Correspondence. 
The Shakespeare Head Bronté. 


Edited by T. J. Wise and J. A. Symington. 4 vols. 
3 guineas. (Blackwell.) 


The four volumes here offered us are a monument of 
piety, of industry, of careful annotation; but it would 
be idle to pretend that they are volumes with which the 
ordinary reader can cope. The editors tell us: ‘‘ In the 
present work an attempt has been made to amalgamate 
all the information contained in the various biographies, 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s Life and Mr. Shorter’s compilations 
down to the present day, together with many hitherto 
unpublished letters and records which have come to light, 
into one complete history of the Bronté family, with the 
letters of Charlotte, arranged in chronological order, making 
the main structure of the work.’’ It is obvious that Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Symington could not possibly have included 
all the extant letters of the Bronté family in a book pos- 
sessing the characteristics of a biography: completeness 
in the matter of correspondence meant the reduction of 
biography to a mere record of facts, a compilation in 
which future biographers will be glad to delve, but which 
is totally without shape. 

Faced with such a work, the reviewer finds himself in a 
position of great difficulty. Undoubtedly it is desirable 
that there should exist somewhere a complete collection 


By T. Earle Welby 


of the surviving and so far discovered Bronté correspon- 
dence; and much of that correspondence would be 
unintelligible to all but a very few experts if it were not 
accompanied by the kind of biographical matter which 
Mr. Wise and Mr. Symington have provided out of Mrs. 
Gaskell and the late Clement Shorter and their own 
researches. But contour is lost to an extent much exceed- 
ing even the melancholy anticipations of a reader apprised 
of this scheme, for the proportion of letters by Charlotte 
is overwhelming, and she unfortunately often wrote at 
considerable length and with some pomposity to Miss 
Nussey when she had nothing to say. Great wedges of 
correspondence driven in between biographical information 
have this effect among others on the reader that he is 
quite unable to ascertain where, if anywhere, the emphasis 
is being laid. These volumes contain a _ considerable 
quantity of new material and of material which, though 
printed elsewhere, has not hitherto been brought into 
close relationship with the general mass of the Bronté 
correspondence. It is to be presumed, therefore, that a 
prolonged and minute study of the four volumes would in 
some degree affect the view hitherto taken by most of us 
of this or that episode in those tragic lives. But a first 
reading, which probably nobody except a reviewer with an 
ungovernable conscience would carry to an end in less 
than a month, creates a dazed mind. 
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Mr. Wise and Mr. Symington, the former uniquely 
learned in the text of the Brontés, no doubt have altered 
the conventional emphasis on certain portions of the 
Bronté story, but it is extremely difficult to discover where 
and to what extent this has been done: the correspondence 
swamps all. However, the volumes may be taken in 
another spirit, with some advantage or at least some 
relief from puzzling over precisely what they have done 
to the Bronté story and legend. The reader may dismiss 
from his mind the questions of what is new and what is 
old, what in itself or under editorial comment modifies the 
story and what does not, and may simply dip into the 
volumes. 

Such procedure will necessarily shock the experts, but 
skipping and dipping have excuses with a correspondence 
so voluminous, so unbalanced by reason of Charlotte's 
prominence, and sometimes so uninteresting. Here ave 
specimens of what dipping may bring to the reader. 
Charlotte Bronté is writing about her meeting with 
Thackeray and says, ‘‘ the incident was truly dream-like. 
I was only certain it was true because I became miserably 
‘destitute of self-possession.’’ The letter is to her publisher, 
who is elsewhere found recording that Charlotte’s social 
embarrassments arose almost entirely from acute conscious- 
ness of her lack of feminine charm. Charlotte’s trouble on 
an historic literary occasion in London was much less due 
to meeting great lions than to the fact that the fashion of 
the moment was a plait of hair brought round and arranged 
on the brow and that her own hair not being long enough 
she had covered a portion of her brow with brown silk. 
She is herself, though sometimes warm-hearted, apt to 
write in an unpleasing fashion about women friends. We 
hardly find ourselves loving Charlotte the more when she 
writes to a recent masculine acquaintance a detailed and 
only contemptuously kind estimate of her friend of friends, 
Miss Nussey : 


“When I first saw Ellen I did not care for her—we were 
schoolfellows—in the course of time we learnt each other's 
faults and good points—we were contrasts—still we suited— 
affection was first a germ, then a sapling—then a strong tree : 
now—no new friend, however lofty or profound in intellect— 
not even Miss Martineau herself—could be to me what Ellen 
is, yet she is no more than a conscientious, observant, calm, 
well-bred Yorkshire girl. She is without romance—if she 
attempts to read poetry—or poetic prose aloud—I am 
irritated and deprive her of her book—if she talks of it [ 
stop my ears—but she is good—she is true—she is faithful 
and I love her.” 


Three or four more dips as unlucky, and some revival 
in memory of things about Charlotte long known to the 
reader, and he will be doing her an injustice. For example, 
since it is not easy to tear oneself from this damaging stuff, 
everyone who reads the testimony of those who knew her 
during the short time she was employed as a governess at 
Stonegappe will feel that a certain accusation is the kind 
of thing that does not get invented: the petty charge is 
that if asked to go to church with the family, she resented 
being ordered about as a hireling, and if not asked felt that 
she was being neglected. But only a small mind will 
ultimately be unjust to so great a woman as Charlotte. 
She is to be regarded as showing her greatness the moment 
we step back from her, and as revealing certain pettinesses 
and: irritabilities only when we persist in getting to close 
‘quarters. 

Judgment of Emily can never be affected : the heroism 
of that noble creature is established beyond possibility of 
criticism. But something, even much, of the credit of 
“Wuthering Heights ’’ can be wrenched from her by those 
who rely on dubious external evidence and misunderstand 
the internal evidence. All that we can have of or about the 
putative part author, Branwell, is in the four volumes now 
given us, but we seem to be left to make up our own minds. 
The most moderate and carefully reasoned case for Bran- 
well’s part authorship was that put forward not long ago 
by Mr. E. F. Benson in his biography ot Charlotte Bronté ; 
here we have brought together all his surviving corre- 
spondence and all relevant letters from others. Leyland, 
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that close friend of his, is no doubt the strongest outside 
witness on his behalf; but as Leyland is found in one of 
these letters describing the Bronté sisters as all possessing 
red hair and as all having been engaged in literary ventures 
a year or two before they actually were, he hardly strikes 
one as the most observant and accurate of witnesses. But 
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it is idle to mention at random three or four questions 
raised for the dipper into these volumes, since they are 
absolutely exhaustive—a fit part no doubt of the very 
handsomely produced ‘‘ Shakespeare Head Bronté,” if a 
good deal of a burden and something of a bewilderment 
to the average reader. 


MR. WELLS’S WORLD 


After Democracy : Addresses and Papers on the Present 
World Situation. 


By H. G. Wells. 7s. 6d. (Watts.) 


My friend Norman Angell is occupied during a large 
part of his busy life in contradicting the statement that 
in “‘ The Great Illusion ”’ he said there would be no more 
wars. What he did say was that, if there were more wars, 
they would injure victors and vanquished alike; and 
never was a warning more immediately or more amply 
proved to have been wise. My friend Wells has equal 
reason to complain of the people who say that in his 
books about world-order which have been appearing since 
1900 he has continually been changing his mind. He 
has always stuck at any rate to one belief—the belief in 
what he calls here “‘ the dictatorship of informed and edu- 
cated common sense.’’ And whether he has infected with 
this belief most intelligent students of public affairs, or 
whether they have come to it independently of him, they 
now share it. 


For at least a quarter of a century it has been proved 


over and over again that what Wells thinks to-day those . 


who have intellects and keep themselves in touch with 
events will be thinking to-morrow. Can anybody doubt 
now that democracy under its present forms has been 
ruined by the ill-informed and uneducated? Politicians 
who, instead of leading, keep their ears to the ground; a 
Press which is as purely commercial as a grocer’s shop or 
a cinema; a public that is too bewildered, as well as too 
ignorant, to resist these influences—how can democracy 
triumph over conditions like these ? Thus the view has 
been forcing itself upon close watchers of the world drama 
that a new system must be evolved by every country which 
is to escape collapse. In Italy and in Russia something 
of the kind that Mr. Wells indicates is at work already. 
What is common sense for those countries would certainly 
not be common sense for us: but it would be difficult, 
I think, to find any clear-minded person with a knowledge 
of what is happening who would dissent from the opinion 
that we shall have to make changes of many kinds—or 
perish. 

That is Mr. Wells’s view now, as it has been ever since 
he published “ Anticipations ’’ and “A Modern Utopia.”’ 
For “‘ the old junk of nineteenth century political thought ”’ 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


he has no use at all. ‘‘ The world,” he says, ‘is sick of 
parliamentary politics.” Can we deny that? No more 
than we can overlook the cause of this sickness, which is— 
politicians! For Mr. Wells democracy does not mean 
that he should be expected to submit his intelligence and 
his will ‘“‘to the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
or to the will of the majority or any such nonsense.” He 
wants his will and intelligence to be used for the benefit of 
all, not merely for his own benefit. All decent people 
endowed with mind and energy feel like that. But the 
mass, he knows, have neither intelligence nor will. They 
must be firmly but kindly shepherded. They must be told 
where to get off. ‘‘ The world and its future is not for 
feeble folk any more than it is for selfish folk. It is not 
for the multitude but for the best. . . . I want to make 
opportunity universal and not miss out one single being 
who is worth while.” 

He would abolish “‘ wasteful spenders ”’ with their “ lazy, 
pretentious traditions.’’ He wants to get rid of nationalism 
and war because they sustain 


“a cant of blind discipline and loyalty and a paraphernalia 
of flags, uniforms and parades that shelter a host of particu- 
larly mischievous, unintelligent bullies and wasters.” 


He is against militarism because it is “ tiresome, wasteful, 
evil.”’ Well, aren’t we all ? 

His world-state may be a long way ahead of us yet, but 
he is dealing with actuality when he urges that the great 
need of the immediate future is for ‘‘ competent receivers ”’ 
to take over systems and industries as they become bank- 
rupt and to transform them into institutions that will 
square with the altered conditions of our lives. The chief 
weakness of the Labour Party lies in this—that, when it 
adopted Socialism, it took no thought as to how it would 
socialise, which is at once the most difficult and the most 
important problem of all. A body of men and women 
who have trained themselves for this task is the first 
necessity of such a transformation as Mr. Wells sketches. 
Whether they will come together in groups of ‘from six 
to two or three hundred,”’ whether they will work from the 
basis which he suggests, seems doubtful. Whether, if they 
did, they could prepare themselves in time is more doubtful 
still. Let us hope they are preparing themselves now. 


LATE GEORGIAN AND EARLY VICTORIAN 


BOOKS 


It is a striking fact that during the period when 
gardening was at its lowest ebb in this country the most 
magnificent books of garden interest were produced. Those 
which have increased most in value are those two out- 
standingly important rose books, Miss Lawrence’s “‘ Roses ”’ 
(1799) and H. C, Andrews’s “* Roses ”’ (1827). A complete 
copy of the latter (published in two volumes) contains 
129 coloured plates and a coloured frontispiece, and is worth 
at least f1too. A copy of Miss Lawrence’s vast book is 
worth even more. (The illustration facing page 204 is re- 
produced from the wreath on the title page of Miss 
Lawrence’s book.) I think these books, together with 
Redouté’s, may be accurately described as the most beauti- 
ful books of garden interest extant. 

Certainly no modern flower paintings can be compared 
with these collections of masterpieces. In these volumes 
blooms from the rose gardens of the late eighteenth 
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and early nineteenth centuries look as though they had 
been freshly gathered and placed on the pages. Here are 
the roses immortalised by the greatest poets from Homer’s 
time: the roses of which Shakespeare wrote are depicted 
in all their radiant beauty. How different they are, both 
in colour and form, from the modern hybrid teas. The 
modern favourites have their own loveliness and many 
of them are deliciously scented, but they cannot equal 
the rare beauty of the old aristocrats, nor does the scent 
of any modern rose equal the scents of the old provence 
or cabbage roses, the moss roses (generally believed to be 
a sport from the provence), the damasks, the musks, the 
white rose of England and the red, to mention but a few. 
How fortunate that all these glorious roses should have 
been painted by such gifted artists, for few of these 
roses, alas, are obtainable now ! 

Other outstandingly important books were William 
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Curtis’s superb ‘‘ Flora Londinensis,”’ published 1777-1799, 
and in 1787 he began the famous “ Botanical Magazine.” 
After his death it was carried on by his son Samuel Curtis 
and then by Sir W. J. Hooker to 1858. James Sowerby’s 
““English Botany,”’ the standard work on this subject 
throughout the nineteenth century, was published in thirty- 
six numbers between 1780 and 1820. It would take up 
too much space to enumerate all John Lindley’s important 
works—the titles fill two columns in small type in the 
“* Bibliographer’s Manual.’’ John Lindley and his brother 
George were amongst the greatest authorities on horti- 
culture and botany and their books are still standard 
works. Robert Kaye Greville’s ‘‘ Scottish Cryptogamic 
Flora,’’ the earliest work on this subject, was published 
in six volumes between 1822 and 1828. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the standard 
gardening manual was Philip Miller’s weighty ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Dictionary.’”’ The enlarged edition published by the 
Rev. Thomas Martyn in 1803-7, in four massive folio 
volumes, is probably the largest gardening manual ever 
penned. It was the standard authority not only in this 
country and Europe generally (it was translated into 
French, German, etc.), but also in America. Miller’s book, 
however, was gradually superseded by Thomas Aber- 
crombie’s numerous handbooks. Abercrombie, like many 
other distinguished gardeners, was a Scotsman of humble 
origin. 

It is interesting to remember that as a lad he witnessed 
Bonnie Prince Charlie’s victory at Prestonpans, for the 
battle (which the Highlanders claimed lasted only five 
minutes) was fought near his father’s house. Thomas 
Abercrombie became gardener to Sir James Douglas, 
married a relation of his employer, and subsequently came 
to Hackney, where he started a nursery garden. He wrote 
many books—‘‘ Every Man his own Gardener,’’ The 
Universal Gardener,’’ The British Fruit Garden,’ The 
Gardener’s Pocket Dictionary,” The Universal Gardener’s 
Kalendar,” ‘‘ The Hot-house Gardener,” etc. The most 
popular (judging from the number of editions through 
which it went) was ‘‘ Every Man his own Gardener.” 
The illustration reproduced on page 202 is the frontispiece 
of the 1784 edition and shows a gardener, in the costume 
of the period, digging. Abercrombie was so afraid that 
this, his first book, would be a failure, that he paid Thomas 
Mawe (gardener to the Duke of Leeds) £20 to put his name 
above his own on the title page, although Mawe had had 
no hand in the work. 

Charles McIntosh was also a Scotsman and he had the 
unique distinction of writing the only gardening book 
dedicated ‘‘ by special permission ’’ to Queen Victoria— 
““ The Book of the Garden.’’ The book was published by 
Messrs. Blackwood. McIntosh was gardener to the King 
of the Belgians and was the author of several other works, 
The Practical Gardener,’’ ‘‘ Flora and Pomona,’’ The 
Flower Garden,”’ ‘‘ The Orchard and Fruit Garden,’’ etc. 
“The Book of the Garden,’’ his most important book, 
contains numerous illustrations, amongst the most interest- 
ing being ‘‘ Part of the Flower Garden at Holland House 
called the Box Garden.” 

The early nineteenth century saw the publication of 
three gardening books by women writers. The fact is 
noteworthy, for in spite of the fact that the garden had 
always been considered the province of the housewife, 
no book by a woman had yet been published on the subject 
of gardening. (Elizabeth Blackwell’s stately book, entitled 
“* A Curious Herbal ’’ (1737) is purely a herbal.) During 
the earlier centuries only two volumes had been written 
for women gardeners, William Lawson’s ‘‘ Countrie House- 
wife’s Garden’’ (1617) and Charles Evelyn’s ‘‘ Lady’s 
Recreation ’’ (1707). The first book by a woman was Lady 
Charlotte Murray’s ‘“‘ British Garden ” (1799). In 
spite of its title it is purely a botanical treatise on the 
plants grown in British gardens. Mrs. Henrietta M. 
Moriarty’s ‘‘ Viridarium or Green House Plants ”’ (1806) 
is a collection of coloured illustrations of greenhouse 
plants with the briefest of instructions for growing of 
them. 
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Frontispiece 
From Mrs. Loudon's “ Gardening for Ladies” (1840). 


The earliest gardening manual by a woman is the quaint 
little volume entitled ‘“‘ The Florist’s Manual,’’ by Maria 
E. Jackson, and is dedicated to the authoress’s “‘ highly 
esteemed friend, Lady Broughton, as a tribute to the taste 
and ingenuity which she had displayed in the formation 
and arrangement of her peculiarly beautiful flower garden.”’ 
The only illustrations are coloured plans of tadpole-shaped 
beds surrounded by grass. The authoress observes in 
regard to insect pests—‘‘ the simple and laborious mode of 
picking away the animal is the only one to which recourse 
can be had with permanent advantage,’’ and most modern 
practical gardeners will agree, though we should probably 
not use such elegant language. 

There are many treasures amongst the lesser known 
books of this period. Isaac Emmerton’s “ Treatise on 
the Auricula,’”’ published in 1816 and dedicated to the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, is now amongst the rarities of 
garden literature The author was a nurseryman of 
Barnet (Herts). It is interesting to note his statement 
that a hundred years earlier British growers supplied the 
Dutch florists “‘ with an endless variety of new sorts of 
auriculas,”’ but the process had been reversed, and the 
Dutch were supplying us. Auriculas had been popularised 
in this country by the Huguenot refugees in the early years 
of the seventeenth century. In the late seventeenth 
century they were a fashionable cult and Samuel Gilbert 
in his ‘“ Florist’s Vade-Mecum ’”’ (1683) states that some- 
times twenty pounds was paid for a single root. Later 
auriculus became very popular amongst the Lancashire 
weavers, who called them “ baziers.’’ They are called 
baziers in the old Lancashire song : 


“Come listen awhile to what we shall say 
Concerning the season, the month we call May ; 
For the flowers they are springing, the little birds are 
singing, 
And the baziers are sweet in the mornings of May.” 
Another curious little book is N. Swinden’s ‘‘ Beauties 
of Flora”’ (1778). This book is almost entirely devoted 
to instructions for arranging beds in a fashionable method 
of that time, i.e. in tiers rising like a cone to a great height 
in the centre. Loudon, writing about thirty years later, 
observes witheringly that this sort of gardening is very 
suitable ‘‘ for females and infants and dwellers in remote 
parts.’’ Swinden gives also one or two pictorial plans 
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for arranging shrubs, one plan showing “a light gay seat 
fixt in its center (when the air is soft and the sun serene) 
which will afford an agreeable retreat. A lady, gracing it, 
may by spectators from the distant hills be taken for the 
goddess Flora amidst her gayest glories and odoriferous sweets.” 
(The italics are the author’s, not mine !) 

Another rarity of the period is McPhail’s ‘‘ Treatise on 
the Cucumber ”’ (1794). McPhail was gardener to Lord 
Hawkesbury and the interest of his book lies in the fact 
that it contains a detailed account of the weather east 
of London for every day of 1793. 

The most important gardening writer of Victorian days 
was George Loudon and Mrs. Loudon. The illustration 
reproduced on this page shows a lady in early Victorian 
costume gardening, accompanied by a small child. George 
Loudon’s industry was colossal. His most popular work 
—‘ An Encyclopedia of Gardening ’’—is 1,278 pages long, 
the print so minute that it is scarcely possible to read it 
without a magnifying glass. All the quaint features of 
Victorian gardens figure in this book—the geometrical 
beds, the ribbon borders, the rustic baskets filled with 
growing plants, the absurd efforts at landscape gardening 
on a small scale, etc. In one illustration he gravely sets 
forth the mistakes it is possible to make by carelessly 
placing the leading features in the “‘ landscape.’’ The 
illustration in question shows a garden so arranged that 
to the spectator at a distance it looks as though a lady 
were balancing on her head a rustic basket surmounted by 
a huge tree, another seated on a bench looks as though a 
cow and a donkey were perched above her, the distant 
church looks as though it were on top of the fountain and 
a macaw on a perch appears to be fixed on top of a lady’s 
elaborately dressed hair. 

It is easy enough to laugh at the absurdities of early 
Victorian gardening, but what of the other side of the 
picture ? What of those well stocked kitchen gardens 
where, as the books of the period show, they grew far 
more varieties of vegetables than we do now? Moreover, 
they insisted on good flavour, the modern craze for size 
being unknown. What of the charming old plants so seldom 
seen in modern gardens—dittany, lovage, sweet rocket, 
sweet Cicely, elecampane, etc. ? We have advanced far, 
but we have also lost many delightful old treasures from 
our gardens, 


Frontispiece 
From “ Every Man His Own Gardener”’ (1784). 
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THE SMALLEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 


It has frequently been stated that the largest book in 
the world is *‘ The German Prince Atlas.’’ Considering 
that this volume measures twelve feet seven inches in 
length, has a width of some four feet and weighs no less 
than two and a half tons, its claims are not likely to be 
seriously disputed. Conversely the smallest book has 
always been thought to be a tiny fellow in the British 
Museum, whose 
body is compressed 
within the limits of 
a square half-inch. 
News now comes to 
hand however that 
makés this dwarf 
appear almost a 
giant; as a heavy 
folio compared to 
the book that has 
just been printed 
and bound by an 
English craftsman. 

Mr. Howman, a 
native of Norwich, 
but following his 
art in Dartford, Kent, has recently produced a microscopic 
volume that, incredible as it seems, is no larger than an 
ordinary pill and weighs but one and a half grains! Yet 
the book is well and carefully bound, and is to all 
intents and purposes an exact replica of its larger 
brothers. 

Bound in leather, over boards of unbleached cartridge 
paper, it may be imagined that the Persian calf (the skin 
selected) had to be shaved to the thinness of tissue paper to 
suit the special requirements of the case. For sewing, a single 
strand was pulled from very fine silk (ordinary cotton 
appeared like thick rope !), and the stitches are separated 
by the space of but a hair’s-breadth. 

Some idea of the skill and care required can be imagined 
when Mr. Howman relates that the book could not be 
handled by the fingers direct—which were much too 
clumsy—but had to be held between two large needles. 
Such craftsmanship too was not acquired immediately, but 
was only achieved by the making of other small books by 
way of practice. By progressively reducing the size of 
these preliminary volumes, this tiny infant at last 
emerged. 

In the illustration the book appears standing beside 
an ordinary sixpence. The coin had to be considerably 
enlarged for the book to be visible, and its actual size can 
be understood by comparison with the figures on the six- 
pence. It will be seen that it roughly approximates these 
in stature. End-papers are used, and the pages number 
twenty-six. These are too small for text in the ordinary 
sense, but a single letter of the alphabet has been impressed 
on each, The type is Spartan six-point (fourth size), and 
the printing was of course done by hand. 

Bridewell Museum, Norwich, has recently had the book 
on exhibition, and thus Mr. Howman’s fellow citizens have 
had an opportunity 
of.admiring his 
skill. The book 
took about a month 
to complete, and 
these four weeks 
must have meant 
patience and care 
almost beyond be- 
lief. Bibliophiles 
hope that the book 
will in due course 
find its way to a 
permanent home in 
the BritishMuseum. 
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Correspondence 


Bibliography of T. S. Eliot 


SiR, 
Your contributor, Norah Nicholls, asks for corrections 
and emendations to her check-list of T. S. Eliot in the 


current number. 
pass on to her: 


Here are a few which I hope you will 


(1) 1917. “‘ Ezra Pound, his Metric and Poetry.”” New York: 
Knopf. (1917.) (Published anonymously, but 
invariably attributed to Eliot.) 

(2) 1919. ‘‘ Poems.”’ Hogarth Press. (1919.) (? Contents identi- 

cal with Knopf’s edition of 1920.) 

“Waste Land.”” New York: Boni & Liveright. 
Edition of 1,000 numbered copies. Precedes 
English edition of 1923. 

(4) 1928. ‘‘ Song for Simeon.”” Publisher was Faber & Gwyer. 

(5) 1929. ‘‘ Dante.” Also 125 signed and numbered copies. 

(6) 1930. ‘‘ Anabasis.”” Also 350 signed and numbered copies. 


(3) 1922. 


Yours, etc., 


P. H. Muir. 
33, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Mrs. NICHOLLS writes : 


With regard to ‘‘ the emendations and corrections,’’ for 
which I am grateful, I should like to add the following 
comments : 


1. This is included in “A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Thomas Stearns Eliot,”” by Varian Fry (The Hound and 
Horn, Spring and Summer Nos., 1928), which I was 
unable to consult before my article appeared. It was, 
however, not mentioned by Mr. Eliot in our various 
interviews. I have written asking him if he owns the 
child. 

2. Mr. Eliot strenuously denied the existence of this volume, 
and strangely enough there does not appear to be a copy 
at the British Museum. It is included in the Hound and 
Horn Bibliography, which Mr. Muir—more fortunate 
than I—may have seen. It is not identical as to con- 
tents with the Knopf ‘‘ Poems,” 1920, the third item in 
my list. It contains six poems which are printed again 
in the English “Ara Vus Prec”’ and in the Knopf 
“‘ Poems,” these two latter being almost identical (the 
English edition contains ‘‘Le Spectateur ’’—not 
to be found in the American edition, which contains 
two poems, “Le Directeur’’ and ‘‘ Hysteria” in its 
stead. The order in which the poems are printed is not 
the same.) 

3. This is a necessary addition to my list. As stated in my 
introductory remarks, I had no opportunity of examin- 
ing American editions. A Spanish version was pub- 
lished in the Contemporaneos of July-August, 1930, with 
an introduction by the translator, Enrique Munguia 
junior. I have not yet succeeded in discovering the 
date of the Madrid edition by Angel Flores. 

4. This was an accidental omission in correcting proofs. I 
am aware that all the “ Ariel Poems” are published 
by Faber & Gwyer (later Faber & Faber)—see the 
description of “ The Journey of the Magi ”’ (1927). 

5 and 6. These special limited editions should be included 
in addition to the ordinary editions. 


I must also draw attention to the four special copies of 
“ Ara Vus Prec,’’ on Japan vellum, and to Mr. Eliot’s 
contributions to the “Catholic Anthology, 1914-15,” 
(London: Elkin Mathews, Cork Street, 1915): ‘‘ The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,”’ “‘ Portrait of a Lady,” “‘ The 
Boston Evening Transcript,’ ‘‘ Hysteria’? and ‘‘ Miss 
Helen Slingsby.” 


Ruskin’s Marriage Tragedy 
SIR, 

In his book of Memoirs, which Sir Henry Newbolt has 
just published, he relates an anecdote concerning Ruskin’s 
marriage which Sir Henry states was told to him by Holman 
Hunt, who had been present at the wedding. 

The anecdote is to the effect that after the marriage 
ceremony in Scotland Ruskin and his wife drove away in 
two carriages, the first containing the bride and bridegroom, 


and the second a valet and maid. At a certain distance 
from the house where the marriage had taken place the 
carriages were stopped. Ruskin informed his wife that 
having performed his promise to marry her, he intended 
to recognise no further duties towards her as his wife and, 
sending her maid to accompany her, he travelled in the 
second carriage with his own servant. 

There is not one word of truth in this story. No one 
who loves Ruskin, or indeed has read his books with care, 
or is familiar with his life, would for a moment be troubled 
by it, but it is due to the memory of one who in his private 
life observed the standards of a modern St. Francis that 
it should be repudiated. 

What are the facts relating to Ruskin’s marriage ? Miss 
Effie Gray was a young lady of great beauty and charm. 
Her parents and Ruskin’s parents were friends, and both 
sets of relations were friendly to the union, but it would 
be incorrect to speak of Ruskin as being forced into the 
marriage by his parents. They attempted no such pressure. 

I have before me as I write one of his autograph letters 
written to his friend William Macdonald Macdonald nearly 
a year before he married Miss Gray. Ruskin writes to his 
friend, telling him that he loves Miss Gray very much 
and that they are old friends. He goes on to state that he 
had every reason to think that he could make her more 
than a friend, and he hoped to ask her to come to Switzer- 
land with him next year. If she will not do so he is sadly 
afraid that he will enjoy his tour much less than usual. 

Ruskin had known Miss Gray since she was a child. It 
was for her that he wrote ‘‘ The King of the Golden River.”’ 
He also composed in her honour a singularly charming 
poem which may well be taken as a love poem. He 
married her in April, 1848. After the marriage Ruskin 
and his wife went immediately to Keswick, where the 
honeymoon was passed, and almost as soon as he had 
reached Keswick he wrote to his friend, Miss Mitford, apolo- 
gising for not writing ‘ until now that I am resting with 
my kind wife among these quiet hills.’’ He added, ‘‘ I hope 
to bring my young wife to be rejoiced by your kind com- 
forting. But pray keep her out of your garden, or she 
will certainly lose her wits with pure delight, or perhaps 
insist on staying with you and letting me find my way 
through the world by myself, a task which I should not 
now like to undertake.”’ 

In another part of the letter he spoke of the pleasure 
with which his wife looked forward to meeting Miss Mitford, 
for she remembered ‘‘ what I told her among some of my 
first pleadings with her that whatever faults she might 
discover in her husband, he could at least promise her 
friends whom she would have every cause to love and 
honour. She needs them, but I think also deserves them.’’ 

Ruskin and his wife lived together for six years. 
Unhappily the marriage was a failure. Ruskin always 
observed the greatest chivalry towards her. They travelled 
together to many places. He tried to interest her in art. 
His letters are full of kind references to her. They went 
through much of Italy together. In 1851, for instance, 
Ruskin writes home an intimate account of the adventures 
which are befalling his wife and himself in Italy, and 
describes his wife’s interests. 

But the incompatability became more and more obvious. 
The rest of the tragedy may be told in a few words. In 
1854 Mrs. Ruskin left her husband without notice or fare- 
well and went to her father’s home. A nullity suit was 
successfully instituted, and a year later she became the 
wife of Millais, the painter. 

But there is more to be said. As I have said, Sir Henry 
Newbolt quotes as his authority Holman Hunt, and states 
that he was at the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin. Not 
only was Mr. Holman Hunt not at the wedding, but he 
did not make the acquaintance of Ruskin until three years 
later, in 1851. 

In this year the Pre-Raphaelite painters were being 
subjected to violent criticism and abuse. At this date 
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Millais and Holman Hunt, two of the chief members of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, had never met Ruskin, 
nor had they corresponded with him, but they now sought 
his help, through a mutual friend, against the attacks on 
their work. 

Ruskin examined the pictures which were being criticised 
and wrote a letter to The Times in their defence in May, 
1851. Millais and Holman Hunt sent Ruskin a joint letter 
of gratitude. Ruskin immediately called at the address 
given on this letter, and made the acquaintance of both 
men. 

Holman Hunt wrote his autobiography at great length, 
and in this book he relates the story of his first meeting 
with Ruskin, to which I have referred above. He also pays 
testimony to the courtesy with which Ruskin always 
treated his wife, and himself places on record his view 
that there was no blame attaching to anyone in connection 
with the marriage and its failure. 

Ruskin stands out as one of the great prophets of the 
modern world. But we venerate not only the eloquent 
reformer who inspired so many noble and constructive 
movements. We honour not less his magnetic personality 
which revealed the spiritual leader. 

The accusation in Sir Henry Newbolt’s book is one 
which I am sure he will wish unreservedly to withdraw. 


J. HowarD WHITEHOUSE 


(President of the Ruskin Society). 
Bembridge. 


The Scarborough Essay Society 


SIR, 


This Society, which has been in existence since 1885 
(except for a break during the War), is a society of 
amateur writers. The members write essays, which are 
collected by me and sent round to them by post, every two 
months (according to a transmission list) for reading, 
criticism and votes. 

Three subjects, chosen by votes at the beginning of the 
year, are assigned for every round, and three times a year 
an “‘ optional” subject may be used. The membership is 
limited to fifteen, and the annual subscription is one shilling 
and sixpence—to cover postage, etc. Vacancies have 
mostly been filled through the recommendations of mem- 
bers, but I am asking the hospitality of your correspon- 
dence columns to make the Society known to a larger circle. 
There is a vacancy at the moment, though they do not 
often occur. 


The case travels to many parts of England, to Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. Further particulars will be sent 
(on the receipt of a stamped envelope) by Mrs. H. R. Hall 
(Hon. Sec., S.E.S.), 107, Palewell Park, S.W.14. 


Yours, etc., 
Marie G. HALL. 


. Mr. Walpole and Victor Hugo 


Sir, 


May I utter a word of protest against so popular a man 
of letters as Mr. Walpole using your interesting question- 
naire as an excuse for casting insults at writers greater 
even than he ? 

Nothing that Mr. Walpole can say or do will prevent 
Goethe from being the outstanding man of letters of the 
eighteenth century, or Victor. Hugo of the nineteenth. 
Hugo is a very easy man to decry; he has many joints 
in his armour. Anyone who has read the three volumes 
of Edmond Biré will know the worst that can be said 
against him. It is undoubted that he, like Wordsworth, 
wrote a great deal too much; that at times he acted like 
a theatrical charlatan ; that he was childishly obstinate 
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Literary and Personal Requirements— (continued) 


AUTHORSHIP 
FOR YOU. 


{| It is pleasant to read the articles in these 
pages; would it not be pleasanter to have 
written them ? 


§ It is interesting to read about authors; 
why should not the public be reading about 
you ? 

Anything which can be learned can be taught. 
We cannot impart literary gifts, but we can 
turn your gifts into a lucrative channel and we 
can develop them. 


4 Industry does not of necessity mean 
progress. Properly directed industry alone 
means progress. Misdirected industry merely 
strengthens wrong methods—and swells the 
two-way manuscript traffic ! 


{] Disappointed students are bad for business, 
so we do not enrol people who are obviously 
duds. Why not send a story or an article (up 
to 5,000 words) for free criticism? It will be 
dealt with by Mr. Kennedy Williamson, M.A., 
the biographer of Henley and editor of ‘‘ The 
Writer.”’ He will candidly assess your chances. 


§ If you do not wish to send a MS., write for 
our booklet ‘‘ Wordcraft,’’ which outlines our 
service and tuition. 
ABC Correspondence Schools 
(Dept. Bk.1), 3, Pilgrim Street, E.C.4 


1 


BOOKCASES 


I rfect harmony with the glory 
that surrounds the masterpieces 
of Literature, the “OXFOR dD” 
Improved Sectional Bookcase is a 
profoundly practical piece of furni- 
ture, and a beautiful addition to 
every home—great and small. 

One of the improved Sections, with 
cornice and base, will make a very 
artistic and useful Bookcase, and 
forms the foundation for building a 
larger Bookcase when required. 


ite for Illustrated Catalogue, showing 


WM. BAKER @& CO., LTD., OXFORD 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY 


is a journal of Social and Christian Progress 
Published every Thursday, price 2d. 
In no way will you get a better idea of what the Church 
is doing and thinking in England to-day than 
by reading each week 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY 


Write for a free copy to St. Paul’s House, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


| 
| 
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and distinctly mean in money matters; that in later life 
he became gigantically egotistic, which was partly due 
to his restricted intercourse with others during his exile. 

But at the same time no man of his century touched 
life at so many points. He was a master of lyric poetry, 
drama, romance, political invective and satire, travels and 
memoirs. Think of the description of old Paris in ‘‘ Notre 
Dame,” of the struggles of Jean Valjean in ‘“ Les 
Misérables,” of the glorious tirades of ‘‘ Ruy Blas,”’ or of 
some of his lyrics (the best of his work), such as ‘‘ Booz 
Endormi.’’ Anyone who denies genius to an author such 
as this must be deaf to all music, to all romance. 

The French are known to be the most critical race on 
earth, and they would scarcely give such honour to a 
““screaming, pretentious old bore’? whom Mr. Walpole 
confesses he has never read. The French are far more 
easily bored than we are; they have their faults, but 
they place a higher value on greatness in literature and 
art than any other nation. 

49, Nevern Square, 


London. 


Yours, etc., 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


The Literary Racket 
Sir, 
Like I suppose every other author who has read them, 
I was very interested in your observations in THE Booxk- 
MAN on the reviewing question, and the more interested no 
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doubt on account of my own experience (recorded in the 
Author Winter Number last year), when I was offered a 
good notice in a prominent London paper for my next 
book against payment. And I have some reason to fear 
that my having put this incident on record has earned me 
considerable dislike in at least one quarter (no prize is 
offered for guessing why). But this very crude method is 
I think comparatively rare. Generally it is set about in a 
more subtle manner. 

But as an example of the lengths to which the literary 
“ vendettas ’’ you mention are sometimes pushed, I was 
told recently, by the editor of a certain well known literary 
weekly, that he knew of a case where a reviewer connected 
with a still better known literary weekly, deliberately 
suppressed the proposed review in that paper of a novel 
by an author against whom he had a grudge. It is only 
fair to add that the editor of the paper in question had 
apparently no knowledge of this proceeding. 

My chief purpose in writing, however, is to ask if there 
are any known means by which those old and triumphant 
maxims, ‘‘ Kissing goes by favour”’ and “ You scratch 
my back and I'll scratch yours,” can be prevented from 
continuing their triumphant career. I know of none 
myself. 


Yours, etc., 
23, Nimrod Road, 
Streatham Park, London, S.W.16. 


E. R. PuNsHON. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ANTHONY A WOOD. Edited by 
Llewelyn Powys. 15s. (Wishart.) 


This diary is not only interesting for its revelation of 
the character of the author who wrote the famous Antiqui- 
ties of Oxford, although the bad temper and spite against 
his contemporaries, which appear to have been his pre- 
dominating traits, are amusing enough to observe in print, 
separated from the annoying reality by several centuries. 
His whole life was spent in Oxford, and he presents a 
remarkably complete picture of the University during one 
of its most stormy periods, when the King took refuge from 
the Parliamentarians, and when in succeeding years the 
dons had to be very clever at turning coats and preaching 


Old East India Dock. 


From “ The Romance of Lloyd's,’ by Com. Frank Worsley 
and Captain R. G. Griffith (Hutchinson). 


suitable sermons to remain in favour with the Common- 


wealth and the restored Charles II. 

Wood himself was of too stubborn a nature to curry any 
favour himself, and his vivid, coarse language as he notes 
down the vanities and intrigues of more fashionable people 
than himself, makes good reading. During his life too 
there may be observed that change from dry and rather 
repulsive scholasticism, combined with heavy humour, to 
a lighter and more civilised tone in the University when 
the nobles sent their sons to be educated there. It was 
a change of which Wood strongly disapproved, and he 
looked back probably with longing to the time when he 
as a freshman had to “speake some pretty apothegms, 
or make a jest or bull, or speake some eloquent nonsense, 
to make the company laugh.’’ His own speech began : 
“* Most reverend seniors May it please your Gravities 
to admit into your presence a kitten of the Muses, and a 
meer frog of Helicon to croak the cataracts of his plumbeous 
cerebosity before your sagacious ingenuities.” 

Nor is the outside world completely ignored. We catch 
glimpses of Wren, and hear that on December 16th, 1680, — 
“John Dryden the poet being at Wills coffee-house in 
Covent Garden was about 8 at night soundly cudgell’d by 
3 men. The reason, as ’tis supposed, because he had 
reflected on certaine persons in his ‘ Essay on the Satyr ’— 
rather in ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ ”’ 

Also—for in the year of the Restoration marvels were 
still not impossible—we read that “‘ the devil appeared at 
Westminster at Whitehall and frighted the gards out of 
their wits.” 

Always, in spite of the new spirit which introduced 
coffee-houses into Oxford and ran coaches from there to 
London, we yet find vigorous speech which was soon to 
die out of our language, and there one phrase which, for 
its vividness, will be our final quotation : 

“IT was told that Harry Marten died last summer, 
suddenly with meat in his mouth, at Chepstow in Mon- 
mouthshire.” 


hi 
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BOOKCASE 


ao look at these new Minty Bookcases. 
o frills, luxuriant curves or elaborate 
carving. Handsome, capable timber 
worked in the modern spirit to show its 
native fineness of grain and tone. The 
quietness and restraint most suitable for 
a library or study. The careful British 
craftsmanship for which Mintys are sc 
well known. Easily extended, of course. 
As modern as to-day, these Bookcases will 
still satisfy you twenty years hence— 
still keep your books clean, ready, orderly. 
The prices represent the very utmost value. 


MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PURCHASED BY 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, con- 
taining fullest particulars of MINTY Bookcases, 
including various period styles at moderate prices. 


Ranty (Dept. 9) 
44-45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: 


123, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
Manchester Showroom : 


5, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER 


COMBINATION 11M (at top), comprising 

e@ two Yin. Book Sections and Bureau. Height 

5ft. 8ins., width 2ft. Ilins. In Oak, £13. 16s. 

If fitted Square Pattern leaded Lights as 
illustrated, £14. 11s. 


The second illustration shows COMBINA- 
TION 3 and also COMBINATION 3 Half 

= Stack, with Corner Blocking Piece. Height 
4ft.8hins. Wall space 3ft. 10kins. and 2ft. 6ins. 
The complete Stack and Corner Section in Oak, 

£14. 10s.6d. Combination 3 Stack only, £8. 4s. 


COMBINATION 9M (on right), comprising 
two Stacks Combination 5 and Bureau Stack, 
e Il. Height 5ft. 84ins., width 


oe lete Combination in Oak, 
Faved leaded Lights a illustrated, 


Make it a Minty Present this Christmas 
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For the Writers of To-Morrow 


THE BOOKMAN 


“A PAUSE” 
By Alfred Dunning 


I am well aware that there are times in the careers of 
aspiring writers, when the most hackneyed forms of 
*‘ practical advice’ are to be preferred to observations 
on literature as an art. You may often find a tonic for 
editorial ‘‘ regrets ’’ by rereading some severely matter-of 
fact book which treats of writing as a business—discussing 
the relative merits of 
typescript and manuscript, 
covering letters and dis- 
creet silence ! 


Th 


SArw 


training in your public? Or are you wisely taking the 
topical, ephemeral aspect of your subject ? 

And why, moreover, must you use these foreign phrases ? 
Isn’t there an English phrase which will express the same 
thing ? If not, put your thoughts into some other form. 
That reminds me, by the way, are your articles ‘‘ thought- 
ful”’ or factual? Are you 
saying what you think, or 
describing what you have 
seen? If you are doing 


Nobody pretends that 
such matters are to be 
compared in importance 
with the study of the 
basic principles of writing, 
but none the they 
have a real value—and he 
are a means of reminding 
you, if it is necessary, 
that at least one form of 
modern literary work is 
subject to the same 
element of competition, 
market-study and business 
efficiency as are other 
commodities. 

It may help you, there- 
fore, if I make a few 
“practical ’’’ suggestions 
this month — suggestions 
which, if they do no more, 
may give you a fresh zest 
for the fight. For I know 
perfectly well that you 
have had manuscripts re- 
turned, and have wondered 
why, and have felt dis- 
couraged—if only for the 
moment during which you 
opened the envelope and 
shared the editor’s sorrow. 

Don't worry. Rejected addresses are part of your 
training. They are a part which indeed may never end, 
though you can feel reasonably certain that perseverance 
will render it smaller in proportion to your output. You 
will notice that I am using the words and phrases of 
commerce ! 

Well, then, let us see why our goods are returned. What 
is wrong with them? I will assume that you have sent 
them out looking their best—typewritten (and in modern 
type), folded once and no more, with pages numbered, 
and without a ribbon-bedecked cover. Now for the 
matter itself. First, have you written too much ? Would 
that “‘ literary ’’ phrase there, or that piece of ‘‘ fine writing ”’ 
here destroy the theme if you cut them out ruthlessly ? 
I ask because I know very well you thought them fine 
yourself when you wrote them. Therefore, suspect them 
as mere passenger-phrases. 

Again, your paragraphs. Are they too long? The 
leading articles of certain papers carry lengthy blocks of 
print, it is true. -Such blocks give the articles a kind of 
dignity. But your article is neither a leader not intended 
to be particularly dignified. Or is it? Perhaps that is 
the cause of the trouble. 

Are you using the wrong themes? Are you forgetting 
that so far as the ordinary newspaper article is concerned, 
what is wanted is the light touch and the homely subject 
—the subject and the treatment which calls for little 
or no previous knowledge on the part of your reader. 
Are you quoting authorities, or writing phrases which 
presuppose a literary, or scientific, or other specialised 


) 


a toy 


hal wel fel a neler em 


y haf, 07 bev Pay; 


Facsimile of an autograph manuscript of ‘‘ The Soldier.”’ 
From “ The Complete Poems of Rupert Brooke” (Sidgwick & Jackson). 


the former, stop and go 

out in search of something 
fou concrete to describe—some- 
thing quaint or novel or 
ordinary, it doesn’t matter 
much so long as you 
describe it in a new or 
bright way. 

There is another possible 
“flaw ’’—not unallied to 
the one of too-dignified 
paragraphs. This is the 
too-dignified sentence. The 
split-infinitive is no doubt 
a thing to avoid fairly 
frequently ; but there are 

_ occasions when the splitting 
is justified by preserving 
the rhythm—or perhaps, 
in a modern light article 
the word “‘lilt’’ would 
be better. Again there is 
the question of using 
colloquialisms, which in 
moderation often help you 
to attain vividness. And 
finally, to end this inquest, 
remember that for easiness’ 
sake, a preposition can 
sometimes be used to end a 
sentence with. 

Perhaps these points may give you some starting places 
for a rebuilding of your rejected manuscripts. Try them 
with the questions above. And all the time, go on writing. 
Make it a rigid rule to write something every day. It 
will not be necessary to aim at writing something for 
possible publication. Indeed it will not, at first, be advis- 
able. Half a dozen sentences on any topic, if they are 
moulded, polished, written this way and that, with an 
eye on rhythm and cadence, on juxtaposition of word with 
word, may prove more valuable in the end than a drawerful 
of market-output.”’ 

But all the same, when occasion arises, you can do worse 
than “‘ paragraph.”’ Most of the dailies, and some of the 
evening papers, run a column of short ‘ gossip”’ articles 
which are supplied by outside and free-lance writers. Their 
writing does not call for a great deal of preparatory work. 
If they are accepted the almost nominal rates paid for 
them are none the less acceptable ; while even if they are 
returned, they have provided useful practice for future 
and more ambitious attempts. 

For Competition : 

Write a short article (350 words) treating Christmas in 
a ‘‘novel’’ manner—such as you conceive would be 
suitable for publication in a popular daily paper. A book 
or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen by the 
recipient, will be given for the best article. Competitors 
must be not less than sixteen and not more than eighteen 
years of age, and if at school, should give the name and 
address of the school, as well as their own name, address 
and age. Closing date, January 12th, 1933. 
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The Story of the 


Borgias 
By LACY COLLISON -MORLEY 
12 plates 12s. 6d. net 
“His pages glitter with pageantry. We are 
conducted to the heart of a corrupt civilisation ; 
and there, in the Eternal City itself, the panorama 
of luxury and vice is revealed in all its unashamed 


splendour. The book is as exciting as a thrilling 
novel,.””—Daily Telegraph 


ege 
Philip of Spain 
By DAVID LOTH 

8 plates 15s. net 

“A rarely satisfying biography, written in clear 

workmanlike English. He has had access to 

hitherto unavailable material, and his matter is 

as excellent ashismanner. His portrait of Philip, 

moving without vitality or enthusiasm in the most 

splendid background imaginable, is very vivid.” 
New Statesman 


ABC of Chemistry 


By J. G. CROWTHER 4s. 6d. net 


Shows how chemical science enters into the 
processes of life and industry, and gives a full 
account of the most recent developments in 
chemical theory. Uniform with Russell’s 
Relativity, Ogden’s Psychology, Fraser Harris’s 
Nerves, etc. 


Montagu Norman 
By PAUL EINZIG 10s. 6d. net 


““T must offer my sincere congratulations. This 
interesting volume is remarkably well written ; 
it is discriminating ; it is the work of a writer 
anxious to do justice to one of the greatest men of 
our time.’’—VISCOUNT SNOWDEN in Spectator 


AUTUMN BOOKS 


Selection 


The Victorian 


Sunset 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
12s. 6d. net 


** An excellent book, based on ample knowledge.” 

—Week End Review. ‘‘ An admirable survey of 

his period, essentially a history of social change. 

The book is very entertaining and provocative of- 
thought.’’—Manchester Guardian. ‘“‘ We surrender 
at once to the fascination. This is a sound and 

clever book.”’—Observer. 


Jehol 


By SVEN HEDIN 
63 plates 18s. net 
A picture of romance and intrigue at the Court 
of the great Manchu Emperors of China. The 
descriptions of the palaces and temples of Jehol 
bring back in fascinating detail the vanished 
glories of one of the world’s greatest civilisations. 


Sardinian Sideshow 


By AMELIE BRAZDOVA 

12 plates 7s. 6d. net 
Recommended by the Book Society. ‘A richly 
individual book, full of humour and romance and 
colour.” —Sunday Times. ‘‘ The humour, origin- 
ality, and verve, the broad human outlook and 
love of animals, remind one irresistibly of Munthe’s 
Story of San Michele.’’-—Times Literary Supple- 
ment 


English Justice 


By ‘‘SOLICITOR”’ 10s. 6d. net 


“A sustained and deadly attack on the English 
police courts.”—Manchester Guardian. “It will 
prove a best-seller. Not a dull page in it.”— 
Law Journal. ‘‘A remarkable attack on the 
magistrate system.”—Evening Standard. 


Gramont Memoirs 


Translation by PETER QUENNEL 
Edited by CYRIL HARTMANN 
20 plates 400 pages 7s. 6d. net 


A new edition of this brilliant and lifelike 
picture of Charles II’s Court has long been 
needed. “Here at last we have the standard 
edition of a masterpiece.””—Observer 


A Short History of 
Scotland 


By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 


With 4 maps 326 pages 6s. net 


“One of the best books about Scotland in recent 
years.’"—New Statesman. ‘A real history of 


the mind, heart and soul of a people.”—Sunday 
Times 


Four Worthwhile Books in Cheap Editions 


BROADWAY HOUSE, 68-74, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Flying Dutchman 
By ANTHONY FOKKER 
With 16 plates 312 pages 6s. net 


First-rate.”-—Observer. ‘‘ As amazing an auto- 
biography as has ever been published.’’—Every- 
man, “One of the most fascinating books on 
flying ever written.” —Daily Mail 


A History of the 


Pirates 
By CHAS. JOHNSON With 18 plates 
620 quarto pages 12s. 6d. net 


“Here it is at last, the first complete reprint 
of this wonderful book. It is a masterpicce.”’ 
Puirip GossE in Sunday Times 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR DECEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than January 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 

“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 

as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GurnEA for the best sonnet on London. 
II.—HatF A Guinea for a list of the ten best novels 
of 1932. 

III.—Hatr a Guinea for the best four-lined epigram 
to serve as a sub-title for Thomas Derrick’s 
cartoon. 

IV.—THREE New Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this number. 


The Proprietors and the Editor of THe BooKMAN are offering 


A First Prize of £10 10s. 
A Second Prize of £5 5s. 


A Third Prize of a Volume 
of Barrie’s Collected Plays 


for the best three Essays received from any competitor under 
19 years of age on the following subject : 
Give in not more than five hundred words the report 
that might have been sent to a modern newspaper by a 
special correspondent on the scene at either of the follow- 
ing incidents : 
1. The entry of the Wooden Horse into Troy. 
2. The removal of the Mace by Cromwell at the end 
of the Long Parliament. 
All entries must be sent in before December 31st, 1932. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Essay” and must be accom- 
panied by the coupon on page 142 of the November BooKMAN. 
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LONDON By “ Procrustes ” 


A price of cne guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who supplies the best clue to 35 across. 


Cives Across : 
1. Strect of ill-omen to many householders, but not to Wren. 
7. Begin 1 down. 
8. Behead 22. 
tv. “* Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
. . . unto the fields, and to the sky ’’ (Wordsworth). 
12. Curtail the god restored. 
14. One who lamented the decay of beggars in the Metropolis. 
16. A so-called “ king” buried in Westminster Abbey. He 
attacked 30 across. 
17. Used in 2:-Street. 
18. With 31, 1 Bloomsbury adjective. 
19. Have to go left round Trafalgar Square. 
25. This of Nantes sent many to England, and Evelyi: tells us 
they were warmly received in London. 
24. Poets’ Pub., now vanished. 
26. The Monument long bore au inscription blaming them for 
the Fire. Reverse them. 
30. London this is right 22, according to the Poet Laureate. 
32. Begin 23. 
33. Heard at Smithfield. 
37. Of vice perhaps Limehouse way. 
38. Bishop of London who ended on the scaffold. 
39. Begin 36. 
40. Negative. 
41. A London citizen of creait and renown was captain of this. 


CiuEs Down: 
1. He wrote: ‘“‘ The design of building the City do go on 
apace, and by his de:cription it will be mighty hand- 
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some, and to the satisfaction of the people ; but I pray 
God it come not tov late.’’ 
Pneumatic drills make the worst of all. 
Their queen looks over the river at Westminster. 
we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?”’ 
5. Tojudge by the name of astreet, St. Mary must have had one. 
6. Mayfair 1s their district. 
7. Classical and held on a Monday. W. S. Gilbert made it a 
punishment to attend one. 
9. Jumble 36 to find something one could do well at the 24. 
11. The clue for 17 will serve for this. 
13. A 30 down telephone exchange for Whistler, one would 


think. 
15. Initials of an academic institution. 
19. i down spent much of his protessional time bere. 


20. Foreigners are astonished to find them in Hyde Park. 

21. Big at Westminster, and more common about the taverns 
than his epitaph would suggest. 

22. See 30 across. 

25. Not exclusively a nava! prison. 

27. Not the sort of chair that was to be given to Dayrolles, 
though common at that time. 

28. Many did in the Tower. 

29. song moved from his cld Ditch to Wimbledon and elsewhere. 

30. 13. 

31. Still seen on pillar-boxes. 

33. Obtainable at 15. 

34. Left in charge by William the Conqueror when he left 
London for the Continent. 

36. 1 down first partook of it on September 2sth, 1660. 

38. Behead 14. 
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From The Horse in Art THE Vision OF St. Eustace. 
By Lida L. Fleitmann By Vittore Pisanello. 
(Medici Society). (National Gallery, London.) 


CONTAINING REVIEWS BY 
HESKETH HUBBARD, HUGH Il’ANSON  FAUSSET, 
GRAHAM SUTTON, GEOFFREY ROSSETTI, ETC. 
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SOME STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 


Making an Etching. 


By Levon West. 7s. Od. net. (Studio.) 
Wood Engraving and Woodcuts. 
By Clare Leighton. 7s. 6d. net. (Studio.) 
Masters of Etching: No. 33. 
5s. net. (Studio.) 
Artists’ Country. 
7s. 6d. net. (Studio.) 
Peter Paul Rubens. 
Master Draughtsmen ”’ series. 5s. net. (Studio) 


by D. S. Meldrum 


Two Studio publications are to hand in a new ‘“‘ How 
To Do It” series, the 
first on “‘Making an 
Etching,” by Levon 
West, and the second 
on “Wood Engraving 
and Woodcuts,”’ by Clare 
Leighton. In each the 
method of the craft is 
presented in special 
photographs of the artist 
craftsman at work, each 
being at the same time 
a handbook to tools and 
processes, illustrated by 
the explanatory photo- 
graph opposite. 

It is an excellent idea. 
Here for example Mr. 
West, an American 
etcher, briefly describes 
the materials used in his 
craft, for which, he says, 
the beginner must “ cul- 
tivate a feeling.”” The 
student reader is advised 
in the first place to gain 
the mental viewpoint 
that goes with the art. 
A Rembrandt created 
actuality by the power 
of suggestion achieved 
in his ‘“Six’s Bridge” 
with the utmost economy 
of line, and again in his 
“*Three Trees ” with the 
maximum of means. 
The student is not likely 
to be a Rembrandt, but 
he can follow his own 
bent and gravitate to the 
mode of etching which is 
the natural expression 
of his temperament, 
leaning for example to the manner of Whistler if he has a 
nervous, incisive line, and to that of Meryon if his line is 
placid and deliberate. Then, the author having conveyed 
his hints in notes (which after all are very much like the 
notes of any teacher), we have the dozen or more photo- 
graphs which show exactly the individual craftsman at 
work as could not be seen by any other means. In fact 
“How To Do It.” A very useful addition is ‘‘ Sixteen 
Well Known Etchings Analysed,” the examples including 
the work of Rembrandt, Legros, Zorn, Whistler, Seymour- 
Haden, D. Y. Cameron, and éach reproduced on the right 
hand of an opening of the book opposite which is Mr. Levon 
West’s analysis. 

Miss Clare Leighton’s volume is built up on a similar 
plan. First the notes on materials and processes, then 
excellent photographs of the same showing Miss Leighton 
at work, and finally thirty-eight examples of the best-known 


From The Loyal Clans 
By Audrey Cunningham 
(Cambridge University Press). 
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modern English wood engravers, each with its analytical 
note. Vor usefulness, both books could not easily be 
surpassed. 

The volume on Sir D. Y. Cameron, No. 33 of ‘* Masters 
of Etching,”’ is the second on the artist in the series, the 
first having been No. 7. It comes very appropriately at 
the moment of publication of Mr. Frank Rinder’s ‘‘ The 
Etchings and Drypoints of Sir D. Y. Cameron, 1887-1932” 
(Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie), an extension of the Catalogue 
published in 1912, and bringing the total of etchings and 
drypoints up to five hundred, apart from “‘ States.’’ The 
text of the present book, like that of the others of the series, 
is by Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, who has developed a per- 
fectly uncanny facility in his notes. The twelve plates 
include The Five Sisters,’’ ‘“‘ Tewkesbury Abbey,” “‘ The 

Old Museum, Beauvais,”’ 
and, of the Highland 
scenes, the famous “‘ Ben 
Ledi”’ etching. Truly 
“the call of Scotland ”’ 
—Mr. Salaman does well 
to quote Mr. Rinder—“ is 
in Cameron’s blood.”’ 

Artists’ Country ”’ is 
to be regarded as a sup- 
plement to “ Artists’ 
Sketching Grounds,” the 
Studio Special Number 
of 1909. It contains 
eight full-page illustra- 
tions in colour, one of 
them being Sir Charles 
Holmes’s ‘‘ Watendlath 
Tarn” and another Sir 
D. Y. Cameron’s “‘ Sunset 
over Lorne,’”’ and for the 
rest there are reproduc- 
tions in black-and-white 
of works by over seventy 
artists, representing fully 
a hundred places at home 
and on the Continent. 
To all intents and pur- 
poses this is a survey of 
contemporary landscape 
rather than a book of 
individual artists’ pre- 
ferences, although some 
of these are specifically 
mentioned. The 
absence, save in rare 
cases, of well-known old 
brushes is noticeable ; 
the choice is that of 
youth, and it might prove 
a worthwhile study to 
compare the favourite 
subjects of to-day, 
and those, say, of twenty-five years ago. The difference 
in style, needless to say, would be marked, although the 
most modern work is excluded here. Some of the con- 
tributing artists have gone as far afield as Corsica and 
Thessaly. Mr. G. S. Sandilands supplies the letterpress, 
a running commentary on the pictures. 

Peter Paul Rubens” in the Master Draughtsmen ” 
series has a brief and business-like introduction by 
Mr. Martin Freeman. It points out that the drawings 
of Rubens were mostly the first creative idea of the 
paintings. His interests lay in general effects, in com- 
position and in movement, though when he liked he could 
finish details with the most consummate accuracy and 
precision. The twelve examples in the book are well 
chosen and representative. His broad manner is seen in 
his dashing, swiftly-drawn portrait of himself; his finer 
method in the portrait of Helene Fourment, his second wife. 
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THE TOBACCO OF ALL TOBACCOS 


4 


“The most exclusive 


tobacco in the world 
... THEY CALL IT, CHARLES !”’ 


“True enough. And not only that, old son, the extr’ordinary thing 
is this GOLD BLOCK lasts so much longer in your pipe. D'you 
know | actually consume less ‘baccy than | used to and another 
thing . . .” 

“Here, | say ... what does it cost roughly to join the elect?” 
“Oh, a mere matter of two-and-nine tor a couple of ounces.” 
“Right ho, I'm on!” 


SS 


A 


2oz. 
Pocket Tin Tin 


29 56 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & JRELAND), LTD. G.B.120 
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TRAJAN’S COLUMN 
By Henry Rushberry, A.R.A. 


See page 248. 


By Sir Rennell Rodd 
(Macmillan) 


From Rome 


JAHINGIR AND HIS CouRTIERS, 
INCLUDING A JESUIT PRIEST. 


Great Mogul 
By Sir Edward Maclagan 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 


From The Jesuits and the 


See page 246. 
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There is a delightful study in chalks 
of an “Infant with Arms Out- 
stretched’ from the Louvre. Rubens 
was very successful with children. 
There is also a very charming study 
at a very young age of his son 
Nikolaus, which was used later for the 
head of the Child in “The Virgin 
Adorated by Four Saints ’”’ at Cassel. 
Nikolaus is the youth at an older age 
who appears in the portrait group of 
Rubens’ boys, of which there are two 
copies, one at Dresden and the other 
in the Liechtenstein Gallery. 


COLOUR AND THE 
DIVINE PROPORTION 


Colour in Interior Decoration. 
By John M. Holmes. 25s. 
(Architectural Press and Scribners.) 


An Introduction to Colour. 
By T. Elder Dickson M.A., D.A. 
3s. 6d. (Pitman.) 


Rhythmic Form in Art. 
By Irma A. Richter. 21s. (John 
Lane.) 


by Hesketh Hubbard 


Of the many recent books on 
colour, most merely repeat what Field 
and Church, Sargent and Carpenter 
have said already. Mr. John Holmes’s 
book, whilst covering the well-trodden 
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a Greek Sculpture and MARBLE WaRRIOR IN THE LOUVRE. 
tracks, does lead us a little in new ies ainting (MISSING, SWORD AND SHIELD.) 
directions. He attempts for instance By J. D. Beazley and Bernard Ashmole Signed by Agasias of Ephesus, and of the 


to tackle the complex subject of the 


relationship of shape to colour. It 
is true he does not go beyond the tentative formula that 
if shapes are harmonious they should be coloured har- 
moniously ; if discordant their colour should be so also. 1 
hope Mr. Holmes will pursue his inquiries further in this 
direction and give us the benefit of his research. 

Another new and welcome feature in this book, which is 


From Greek Sculpture and Painting 
By J. D. Beazley and Bernard Ashmole 
(Cambridge University Press). 
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primarily meant for the interior decorator, is the section 
devoted to the use of the natural colours of building 
materials, such as stone, brick, glass, woods, metals, etc., 
as the key-note of the colour scheme. Schemes of decora- 
tion in which no paint, stain or dye have been used, that 
rely only on the natural colours of materials, are most 
satisfying, though they demand 
perfect craftsmanship. 

The author is a born teacher ; he 
writes from the studio or workshop 
where his knowledge has_ been 
acquired. His explanations are 
always clear and admirably illus- 
trated by good colour reproduc- 
tions. I am glad to see he draws 
attention to the hopeless lack of 
system that the sample books put 
out by the colour manufacturers 
reveal. It surprises me that Mr. 
Holmes should omit any reference 
to triads, the most lovely but most 
difficult set of colours with which 
to achieve colour unity, and I see 
no point in confusing us with new 
terms, such as “ primary tone 
order” in place of “natural 
order,’ or ‘‘ contrasted’’ colours 
for the more universally used 
“‘complementary.”” But the book 
should do much to improve the 
standard of colour in interior 
decoration. 

Mr. Elder Dickson’s ‘‘ An In- 
troduction to Colour” is just 
what it sets out to be. It is a well 
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served-up réchauffé—practical ; a book that will be wel- 
comed by the teacher and self-teacher. Various progressive 
experiments and exercises are suggested, and if anyone will 
take the trouble to work through these he will be equipped 
to study and appreciate the more subtle problems of 
colour dealt with by Mr. Holmes. 

Anyone at all sensitive to such things feels that there is 
behind a work of art that is satisfying a perfection of 
proportion ; that unity is due to the perfect relationship 
of every unit in a design. Herr Kelsch, in his ‘‘ Canon 
Tibertius,” ex- 
plained the Law 
of Isocephaly, or 
the relationship of 
various canonical 
points in a picture, 
which for ‘years 
had been a for- 
gotten secret; 
Mr. Hambridge 
published over a 
decade ago his 
theories on Dyna- 
mic Symmetry, 
and Méssel and 
Ghika, in German 
and French, have 
gone deeply into 
the question of 
proportion. Miss 
Richter’s ‘‘ Rhy- 
thmic Form in 
Art” finds a 
natural place on 
the bookshelf be- 
side such works. 
She explores fully 
the theory of 
“divine propor- 
tion,” giving us 
a simple scheme 
which can be used 
conveniently for 
every kind of de- 
sign. As she 
shows us, stage 
by stage, how the 
builders of the 
Parthenon set 
about their task, 
the methods they 
employed to in- 
sure that every 
detailin the build- 
ing should bear a 
fixed relationship 
to every other 
part, large or 
small, anyone who is alive to the beauty of numbers and 
proportions will feel a thrill akin to the joy of appreciating 
metre in poetry. 

A prearranged scale of proportions can, of course, be 
more readily applied to architecture than to painting, but 
the authoress proves that the divine proportion of 
Pythagoras was thoroughly understood and often used 
with incredible nicety by the great painters so long as 
painting was wed to architecture. Even Fragonard and 
Hogarth, whose work was not very “ architectural,’’ partly 
understood and sometimes imperfectly applied these 
principles. 

I am glad to see the authoress thinks that the theory of 
divinely related concentric circles can be applied to the 
ground plane of a picture as well as to the picture plane. 
I wish she had attempted to illustrate this rather than 
devote so much space to the religious and symbolic 


From Gypsy Dorelia 
By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
(John Lane). 
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significance of the divine proportion in a book intended 
to deal with rhythmic form in art. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ARCHITECT. By Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
R.A., M.A. 10s. (Macmillan.) 

Very few architects have written their own biographies. 
Sir Gilbert Scott wrote his and the result was entertaining— 
more entertaining perhaps than he intended. Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s autobiography is not unlike Scott’s; it has 
the same robust assurance, the same proud flourish of the 
laurels of achieve- 
ment. But it is 
on the whole 
rather less enter- 
taining. 

The first part 
of the book is 
a miscellaneous 
bunch of child- 
hood and school- 
day memories. 
We read of the 
author’s narrow 
escape from his 
brother’s catapult 
and how an in- 
genious tale about 
the pigs having 
eaten the apricots 
failed of accept- 
ance. Thea 
comes the deplor- 
able school of 
Mrs. X and 
an uncomfortable 
seven years at 
Haileybury. 
Then Oxford. 
Architecture 
begins with the 
author’s entry 
into the office of 
his uncle, Sir 
Arthur Blomfield. 
Here he found, 
instead of the 
high enthusiasm 
and _ scholarship 
which he had 
anticipated, “a 
somewhat de- 
pressed managing 
clerk, two or three 
assistants and half 
a dozen cheerful 
young fellows, 
most of whom 
were much more 
interested in the latest news, whether sporting or otherwise, 
than the latest experiment in architecture.” 

One would have liked to hear more of the famous Vic- 
torians with whom the young man came into contact in 
these years. William Burges (given as J. W. Burgess) is 
mentioned and there is a just appreciation of Pearson. 
But Street (who died in 1881, not 1883 as stated), surely 
a finer architect than Pearson, is unfairly chastjsed for his 
intolerance of the classical. Bodley is given his due, 
although Sir Reginald appears to think a good deal less of 
him for not paying attention at Academy Council meetings. 

The rest of the book is the story of an active life spent 
chiefly in building, writing and arguing. Sir, Reginald 
has always been ready to champion a cause which intrigued 
him. Academy reform, architectural education and his- 
torical monuments have claimed his attention in turn. 
His hard-fought battle with the authorities saved the city 
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churches and more than once he has propped up Waterloo 
Bridge with a column in The Times. 

It is interesting to read about Piccadilly Circus and the 
rebuilding of the Quadrant. Sir Reginald quite rightly 
pricks the bubble of Nash’s present-day reputation. Nash 
was an able town-planner but a poor architect and, in any 
case, the better buildings in Regent Street were not by 
him. The admired urbanity of the old street was a quality 
of the age rather than the man. 

If I am ever remembered,” says Sir Reginald, I hope 
it may be by the 
Menin Gate, my 
design for the 
completion of the 
Quadrant and 
Lambeth Bridge.’’ 
By these brave, 
vigorous designs 


he will be re- AWA 


| 


membered with 
respect for they 
are the works of 
a man who knew 
his own mind and 
had the courage 
of his conviction. 


JOHN SUMMERSON. 


PEPYS 
AND 
SCOTT 


Letters and the 
Second Diary of 
Samuel Pepys. 
Edited, with 
an Introduc- 
tion, by R. G. 
With 
16 contempor- 
ary portraits 
and views. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


The Letters of Sir 
Walter Scott: 
1808-1811. 


Edited by H. 
J. C. Grierson. 
18. (Con- 
stable.) 


by Hugh 
I’Anson 
Fausset 


Mr. Howarth 
has done a valu- 
able service: to all 
lovers and students of Pepys by collecting in this compact 
and handsomely illustrated volume a mass of Pepysiana not 
easily accessible before. ‘‘ Our Mr. Pepys,’ as he frankly 
admits, must always remain ‘“‘ the Pepys of the Diary.” 
And it may even surprise some readers to hear that there 
was and is.a Second Diary, written in shorthand fourteen 
vears after the completion of the first and recording a 
voyage to Tangier and back.’ This Diary has not been 
reprinted since its first publication in 1841 and those who 
hoped that it would be as highly savoured and as full of 
tasty morsels as its predecessor must have been sadly dis- 
appointed. For Pepys wrote it in shorthand, not because 
he had anything to conceal, but because he had little time 
to spare. And although it displays the old industriously 
observant qualities and occasional glimpses of the old 
indulgent tastes and interests, it is for the most part little 
more than a conscientious record of local and transitory 
events. Mr. Howarth however, while admitting this, 
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By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
(John Lane). 
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considers it to be a priceless document of Pepys’s mental 
progression, ‘‘ showing us, in agreement with the letters, 
and in spite of its limitations, the sort of man Pepys grew 
into, after the ‘ indiscretion of his youth.’ ’’ 

And since it did offer Pepys an opportunity of revealing 
himself, if he had still had something vital and intimate 
to reveal, his claim is perhaps justified. For in his letters 
Pepys never gave himself away. Nor of course did he 
mean to do so in the famous Diary. But since the letters 
which he wrote before and during its secret composition 
are generally as 
blandly imper- 
sonal and dignified 
as those which he 
continued to 
write for the rest 
of his life, it would 
be still possible 
to believe, in tiie 
absence of the 
Second Diary, 
that beneath the 
suave and reticent 
official of the 
Admiralty the 
“merry and 
roguish’’ Pepys 
of the sixties con- 
tinued to exist in 
full possession of 
his lively and 
unregenerate 
powers. But this 
the Second Diary 
disproves. Both 
it and the letters 
show that, like 
other men, Pepys 
outgrew the 
lively, if veiled, 
indiscretions of his 
vouth, and al- 
though the Mary 
Skinner, who after 
his wife’s death 
entered his 
service and was 
supposed to have 
been his house- 
keeper from about 
1689 to his death, 
is now proved to 
have been his 
mistress from 1670 
onwards, the tie 
would seem to 
have been as con- 
stant as it was respectable. More and more in fact Pepys 
assumed the gravity suitable to one who held an important 
public position and associated with grave and worthy men 
of affairs. And before long such gravity became second 
nature to him and of the ‘‘ very worthy, industrious and 
curious person ’’ whose death Evelyn was to lament in his 
Diary, little of the fascinatingly curious person remained. 

At least he left few traces of his survival. Pepys’s 
letters therefore have neither a personal nor a literary 
quality which gives them intrinsic value, even if in those 
of the later period we get, as Mr. Howarth suggests, “‘ the 
real Pepys, only as he is when older and soberer, with a 
real charm of manner imposed upon his sturdy qualities.” 
But even these please rather by their mellow formality 
than by any distinctive self-expression. And although 
those who know and love the Diary will catch occasional 
glimpses, particularly in the earlier letters, of its sly and 
playful author, some of the very qualities which enhance 
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its interest, and in 
particular Pepys’s love 
of minute details, 
make for dullness when 
they are merely 
devoted to a pains- 
taking inventory ot 
facts. Nevertheless no 
devotee of Pepys or 
student of the period 
of which he was so 
privileged and careful 
a witness should be 
without this book. 
For Mr. Howarth is 
an admirable editor 
and his selection, which 
includes many letters 
which Pepys received, 
notably those from 
Evelyn, is as choice 
and as comprehensive 
as could be desired. 
The second volume 
of the Centenary 
Edition of Scott’s 
letters is full of bio- 
graphical interest. In 
1808 Scott was just 
finishing ‘‘ Marmion,”’ 
in 1810 “‘ The Lady 
of the Lake” ap- 
peared, and in 1811 
the Peninsular War 
provoked ‘‘a sort of 


rhapsody,” entitled 
the “Vision of Don 
Roderick.” Through- 


out these years too he 
was working on his pro- _ 
posed edition of Swift ~ 
and gathering material 
for his “English 
Minstrelsy.”’ 


From The Garden 
By Esther Singleton 


(Cecil Palmer). 


He was also involved in the launching 
of The Quarterly in opposition to the Edinburgh Review, 
a venture which led to his quarrel with Constable and his 
partnership with the Ballantynes. 


}irom Vampires of Coast 


(Herbert Jenkins). 


In May, 1811, too, the 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY GARDEN 
WITHIN CASTLE WALLS (FRENCH). 


lease of Ashestiel is out 
and he is planning to 
purchase a piece of 
ground which ‘“ would 
make a very desirable 
property.’’ Abbotsford 
has been conceived. 
They are therefore 
important years, and 
the letters reflect the 
gusto of a man who 
is making his way, is 
full of projects, feels 
that he can “ work like 
a horse,’ and expands 
in the sun of a growing 
prosperity. The Clerk 
of Sessions is receding 
rapidly before the 
writer engrossed in the 
craft, the politics, the 
economics and the 
fellowship of literature. 
Some of the best of the 
letters are to such 
fellow-writers as 
Southdy, Joanna 
Baillie, Anna Seward, 

Rogers and Hayley. 
But every side of his 
energetic and various 
life is reflected, includ- 
ing his “ little nursery,” 
while the letters to 
Lady Abercorn show 
the manly ease of his 
attitude to members of 
the nobility. Eager 
to help others, he 
is not ashamed to 
confess frankly that he 
expects literature to 
pay him well. And yet 


his temper is always too generous and impulsive to be 
teally worldly. There is little subtlety in his letters and 
no introspection, but they are cordial, cogent, and have 
the grace of a spontaneous courtesy. 


THE TEMPLE OF A THOUSAND 


Geni, CANTON. 
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VISION OF ASIA 


The Vision of Asia: An Interpretation of Chinese Art and 
Culture. 
By L. Cranmer-Byng. 


by Mary Butts 


This is a very wise book, wise and good and of extra- 
ordinary interest. It is an account—with references and 
comparisons drawn from European classics, modern 
poetry and developments in physics—of the teachings of 
Lao Tzii, the contemporary of Confucius, of the history of 
the mystical secret of China. 

The teachings of these two men, sometimes working in 
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down the creative fire that burns in every form of crea- 
tien; ... A purely ethical system is like flesh and 
bones without the blood... .’’ It was what Confucius 
left unsaid, that Lao Tzti supplied ; and considering the two 
together, it becomes possible to understand more about 
China than one had ever hoped to before. 

There were the Three Vinegar Tasters. They stood 
before a jar. Their names were the Lord Buddha, the 
Lord Confucius and the Lord Lao Tzii. Each tasted what 
was in the jar. The Lord Buddha called it bitter; the 
Lord Confucius, sour. Only Lao Tztt called it sweet. 
The jar held the brew of life, and the third taster came to 
call men, not to the ultimate despair which, when all is 
explained away, must be the final interpretation of 


From Wood 


(Studio). 
most fruitful accord, sometimes wtih fatal division, have 
shared or divided the allegiance of the Chinese mind. Out 
of their influences her artists or her statesmen—names 
which in the great epochs have often meant the same 
thing—her scholars or farmers, her hermits—or the Son 
of Heaven himself, have shaped her civilisation. 

In the’ West we have heard more about Confucius. It 
is easy to understand what he was about. The figure of 
him rises up as an almost physical summary of what we 
have been taught to think of as ‘‘ Chinese.’’ The self- 
control, the restraint, the moral ceremoniousness, the 
humour, the devastating common sense: one has wondered 
how a philosophy which seemed to be no more than a 
quintessence of the matter-of-fact and a shrewd knowledge 
of human infirmities, could have become the final satisfac- 


tion of a deeply-imaginative race. But Mr. Cranmer- 
Byng says: ‘‘ Confucius failed . . . because he became 
afraid . . . in his desire to escape from elementals, to shut 


THe Circus. 
(Emma Borman.) 


Buddhism ; not to the hard sense of Confucius, but to the 
way which is called Tao, whose understanding is the joy that 
is in Dionysus and the joy that is in Christ—perhaps the 
most satisfying statement of ultimate values man has yet 
made. 

It is a system dependent on philosophy, and on the 
sharpest attention to common reality, a restatement and 
an explanation of that saying of Christ’s which men have 
found hardest to understand: that he who would save 
his life must first lose it. But what Lao Tzii made clear 
was that life really is saved, saved in its richness and - 
beauty and adventure, saved for action and enjoyment 
and above all for creation; and for a final conscious par- 
ticipation, outside the universe as we conceive it, in the 
whole being of God. 

Buddha is essentially an Indian. So is Confucius a 
Chinaman. But Lao Tzii—though the Tao, his ‘‘ Way ”’ 
has been little known outside China ; though, as Confucius 
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saw, it could and did become corrupted by primitive 
superstition, is a figure who belongs everywhere, east or 
west, wherever there is a civilisation to influence, or an 
imaginative person in need of the purest understanding 
and love. A shadow more substantial than a mountain, 
at once friendly and exquisite and all-powerful. 

Mr. Cranmer-Byng’s book is to make the West aware of 
this. He has seen how the spiritual teaching of the East 
is usually presented to the West in ultimate terms with 
which, intuitively and sensibly, the West will have nothing 
to do. For Buddhism offers no more in the long run 
than an escape. Its last word is blissful extinction ; its 
intermediate 
paradises no more 
than the harps 
and gold of 
our own New 
Jerusalem. It is 
here he tells the 
story, unfortun- 
ately too long to 
quote, of the man 
who found his 
way into one of 
the Buddhist 
paradises, whose 
inhabitants, all 
once great men 
of the world, 
were seeking to 
escape by an 
undiscover- 
able suicide. 

With all the 
hard-headed- 
ness of the mystic 
—‘‘ the man who 
is all altruism 
from dawn to 
sunset is either a 
bore or a bogy”’ 
—the writer has 
looked at the 
schemes of salva- 
tion men _ have 
devised for them- 
selves, to find 
failure after 
failure. Only in 
the farthest East 
he has found 
what he is look- 
ing for, which our > 
world is dying 
for want of, a 
vestatement 
of final realities, 
serviceable both to the heart and head of every man 
of good-will. In China, in a nation renowned for its 
common sense and its commerce, for speculation and art, 
in her greatest epochs, the Taoist, the follower of the Way 
of Lao Tzi, was the artist, and the artist the administrator, 
the ruler of provinces, and more than the entertainer, the 
companion of kings. 

It is necessary to ask how, supplemented by the terre a 
terre discipline of Confucius, so flawless a way of life, did 
not save, once and for ever, the whole situation. Confucius 
saw that answer himself. Lao Tzii’s teaching, like Christ’s, 
was above race, based on the mysticism common to all 
mankind; an intuition he shared with Christ and Plato, 
and the supreme mystics from Glastonbury to Persia. 
There are classes of mystics as there are of artists, or in 
any of the great intuitive faculties in man. The third 
and fourth class mystic can be a man of very nasty or of 
very silly mind. The first thing he does is to drop into 


From Pewter Down the Ages 


By Howard Herschel Cotterell 
(Hutchinson). 
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incorrect translations of his perceptions, in terms of any 
folly that may be about. In China, Lao Tzii’s teachings 
gave fresh life to the primitive animism of the common 
people, revitalised swarms of bogies, ghosts and demons. 
The salt and sap went out of it. The Tao, with intervals 
of re-vision corresponding to great epochs in the national 
life, became a glorious memory which had somehow got 
mixed up with a fairy-story. Confucius triumphed, with 
a triumph that was necessarily incomplete. 

This gives some idea of the substance of Mr. Byng’s 
book. It would seem, would it not, to be of first-rate 
importance ; to contain, with something of the shock and 
delight of re- 
velation, exactly 
the help that our 
world is in par- 
ticular and des- 
perate need of 
to-day ? For Lao 
Tzi has some- 
thing new to 
say, or rather, 
his mystical 
vision, though in 
itself the quintes- 
sence of what the 
great mystics of 
the past have 


told as their 
personal ex- 
perience, comes 


with the shock 
of something 
new. Of course 
there is nothing 
“new ”’ about it, 
but in its sim- 
plicity and loveli- 
ness there comes 
thhe effect, the 
surprise of a 
release of vital 
force. It is as 
though the 
earth, with its 
passions and 
griefs and strains 
and delights, is 
shifted, by some 
minute adjust- 
ment, into focus. 
(The reviewer is 
writing this, with 
interruptions, a- 
gainst time, and 
with the Tao in 
mind can _ take 
nothing but pleasure init all.) The Tao is simple and 
delightful and sensible and infinitely various. Mercy and 
Truth ave met together: Righteousness and Peace have 
kissed each other. 

Life is unfair. Much admirable art is being done in 
the world to-day, whose essence is a hope too harsh for 
full human nourishment, or one variety or another of 
despair. The point is that only these things, as it used to 
be said, “inspire the artist’ to-day. While we are all 
wearying of a “‘de profundis’’ chorus addressed to no 
possible conception of any Lord. The question is—when 
will a book of this kind and of this value be written by a 
great creative user of words? For it is no disrespect to 
Mr. Cranmer-Byng to say that he is not that. It is when 
he interrupts his account and tries to convince us more of 
his master’s meaning by passages of “‘ fine writing,”’ that he 
ceases to hold our attention. If he were a man who could 
have given to his book “‘ the deathless consecration of 
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From Comedy 
By Francis Bickley 
(Constable). 
art,’’ fewer men would read it at first because of the neces- 
sary strangeness that attends such things. But in time, 
and in not so short a time, considering ourage’s esthetic 
sensibility and desperate need, it would be in every man’s 
hands. Which is where the author would wish to see it. 
As yet, his pure intentions, his profound understanding 


have not been enough. When will this happen? For it 
must happen. 
FASHION DRAWING. 
By Eliot Hodgkin. 21s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Fashion 


Mr. Hodgkin breaks new ground in this volume. 
drawing in the last quarter of a century has made extra- 
ordinary strides both in quantity and in quality, yet this 


From Pewter Down the Ages 
By Howard Herschel Cotterell 
(Hutchinson). 


CHRIST IN THE House OF His PARENTS. 


(By permission of the National Gallery, Millbank.) 
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is the first book to treat 
of it comprehensively in 
all its aspects. Of several 
of the great names in the 
art, Erickson, Martin, 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel, 
Bénigni, Pierre Mourgue, 
Pollard and the rest, Mr. 
Hodgkin been for- 
tunate enough to secure 
examples to illustrate his 
work, but of the forty-four 
plates in it, ten have been 
drawn by himself, includ- 
ing many specially 
designed to further his 
aim. 

That aim, in a word, is 
to be of service to the 
student. Fashion drawing 
he divides into two kinds. 
There is draving for shops 
and drawing fo: the Press. 
Many peovle to both, but 
most do one only 
supremely well, and all 

preliminary training woth in the life class and in the home 
goes to show in which direction one had better specialise. 
If for example th student’s life-drawing remains cramped 
and unexciting, while his skill in depicting drapery leaves 
it far behind, he can assume that he will more likely have 
success in drawing for shops, where exactness is of more 
value than style or dash. On the other hand, if he find 
the representation of textures and details bores him in 
comparison with the pleasure he derives from sketching 
the human figure in a variety of easy poses, from grouping 
two or three such figures in a natural way, and from placing 
such a group in a plausible and appropriate setting, then 
he may hope for a greater measure of success from magazine 


work. 
On both kinds, for the shop and for the Press, there are 
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useful chapters in which 
the author does not 
disdain to give practical 
hints not merely on the 
execution of the draw- 
ings but also on their 
sale. Detailed advice, 
greatly assisted by the 
plates, is continued under 
the headings ‘“ Theme 
and Variation,” 
“Animate  Details”’ 
(meaning those which 
form part of the body, 
or else take their shape 
from some part of it), 
“Inanimate Details” 
(like furs), and 
“Drapery”’; there is 
also a very useful section 
on the reproduction of 
drawings, and finally, 
under the comprehensive 
heading “‘ At What Age, 
Where, Doing What, 
With Whom, and By 
Whom Drawn,” there are gathered up a variety of facts 
and opinions about the art and some exceedingly interest- 
ing particulars of the leading men working init. Altogether 
Mr. Hodgkin’s is a well-planned, informative, and cleverly 
and usefully illustrated book. 


From Scarlet, Blue and Green 
By Duncan Fife 
(Macmiilan). 


THE VICTORIAN SUNSET. 
By E. Wingfield-Stratford. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


In his latest book upon Victorian times Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford tackles what is in many ways the most difficult 


From Here’s Horse Sense 
By R. S. Summerhays 
(Constable). 
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ScCaRLET THE COATS THAT RIDE UP 
TO THE FORE. 
ON THE LINE OF A FOX. 
period, for toward the end of the Queen’s long reign 
Victorianism as it is generally understood gave place to 
more modern influences centring round the Prince, the 
younger generation was already beginning the eternal 


._game of belittling their fathers’ modes and manners, and 


finally forces in literature and thought became apparent 
which are still wielding influence to-day and are therefore 
much more difficult to “ place” and write of with historical] 
calm than of the early years of Victoria’s reign. 

In the first half of this book Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
shows an extraordinary talent for clear, unbiased and 
amusing précis, whether it is in dealing with the giant 
politicians of that era, who “ preserved a decent mystery, 
even to themselves, about the sources of their mysticism ”’ 
and upon whom Fate played such ironic tricks, making a 
jubilant nation acclaim a deceived Disraeli as a bearer of 
Peace with Honour, or forcing the liberal and liberating 
Gladstone to play the réle of Imperial tyrant ; whether it 
is in dealing with the strange cult of stupidity cultivated 
by the English aristocracy, the lamentable collapse of 
agriculture, or the shifting of power from aristocracy to 
bourgeoisie, and from a self-ashamed middle class to the 
modern jumble of elements in the population. 

When however the Naughty Nineties—a convenient but 
stupid misnomer to which the author rightly objects—are 
to be considered there are so many amusing details to be 
told and so much unfulfilled promise to be mentioned that 
subjects take up too often more space than they deserve, 
and although Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s judgment when 
delivered is just, the feeling that he has lost that aloof 
discrimination of proportion which characterises his earlier 
work cannot be entirely banished. 

The book should most certainly be read because it is a 
serious attempt to look upon the Victorian Age not as a 
quarry for absurd incidents to minister to our own vanities 
nor an age which can only be reverenced, but as an historical 
period which is at last falling into a proper perspective. 
Nor in avoiding the most blatant faults of the ‘ modern ” 
writers on this age has he ceased to be witty or amusing, 
though occasionally his style, which can express a witty 
summary extremely well, is marred by reminiscences of 
quotation or a crudity in discussing fashions, which borders 
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From The Wiles of the Fox 
By Lionel Edwards 
(Medici Society). 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
Four Comedies. 


By S. and J. Alvarez Quintero. English versions by 


Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. tos. 6d. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) 

A Comedy Royal. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 2s. 6d. and 3s. (Duckworth.) 


Ye Fearful Saints ! 
By Laurence Housman. 5s. 
The Moon in the Yellow River. 
By Denis Johnston. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


by Graham Sutton 


Here is as strange a mixture of good plays as ever jostled 
in a column of criticism. It is the custom, in such compre- 
hensive reviews, to create by far-fetched comparisons an 
illusion of unity ; these plays are too 
unlike to be even contrasted. First 
come the brothers Quintero, whose 
quality we tasted in the Playfair 
production of ‘“‘A Hundred Years 
Old”: a little difficult to judge in 
print, and none the easier for being at 
first sight about nothing in particular. 
In the Quinteros we shall not find 
Benavente’s depth, nor his range ; 
not Sierra’s, even; and they care 
even less than does Sierra for the 
crude artifice of the theatre. Their 
charm—which grows on one from 
play to play—lies in a sort of ripeness 
of philosophy and of observation, 
They study humdrum folk with 
humour, ‘with sympathy, and with 
a vast amount more subtlety than 
appears at first reading. Their plays 
are to be browsed on at one’s leisure, 
in print; and in the theatre, to be 
avoided like the plague by a bad 
producer. Granville Barker could 
handle them; meanwhile we rest 
in his and his wife’s debt for some 
very charming translations. 

Next, Eden Phillpotts, with a 
rich coloured tale of church 


(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


From The Lonsdale Anthology of 
Sporting Prose and Verse 
By Eric Parker 
(Seeley, Service). 
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and state intrigue in 
eleventh century By- 
zantium, contrasting 
gorgeous settings and great 
names against human ig- 
nobility. “A Comedy 
Royal” first appeared 
seven years ago in a 
privately printed edition ; 
its new form will be wel- 
comed by its author’s 
admirers, not merely as 
fresh proof of his versati- 
lity but for its very genuine 
historical interest. 

Next, Laurence Hous- 
man. Most playwrights 
should be legally debarred 
from the writing of 
“fantasy,” which allows 
sentiment too many chances 
to hit sense below the belt. 
But Mr. Housman has a 
knack of his own, and dis- 
plays all the virtues that 
most fantasy writers ab- 
jure. He is incisive, 
‘humorous, direct, and 
wholly unsentimental. And 
in at least two plays of 
this collection he is at the top of his form. ‘“‘ The Waiting 
Room ”’ is one; the other—but I will leave the reader to 
judge that, and in the process to enjoy himself pro- 
digiously and to observe, for once, how fantasy can be 
written. 

Lastly comes Denis Johnston, with two tremendous 
plays—and not even like each other, which makes their 
merit the greater. You think “‘ tremendous ”’ is too strong 
a word for work which, produced elsewhere, is still un- 
heard of in London? Believe me, we have sat at the feet 
of celebrated Irish dramatists since the War who have about 
a tenth as much to say as Mr. Johnston, and say it less 
skilfully. If he is still unknown, that is not anyhow the 
fault of his ‘‘ Moon in the Yellow River,’’ which is an Irish 
“* Cherry Orchard,” and will create as big a stir as Tchekov 
one of these years, when our theatre wakes up to it. His 
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From The Golden Sequence 
By Evelyn Underhill 
(Methuen). 


of the Cathedral at Chartres. 


other play, “ The Old Lady Says No,” is expressionist, and 
is therefore unsafe for the commercial theatre until such 
time as “The Moon in the Yellow River ’”’ has made Mr. 
Johnston famous. But it is no less fine in its own way, 
being grotesque and terrible and side-splitting by turns— 
or sometimes simultaneously. It lays no claim to what 
professors call the universality of great art. Its scene could 
be no city except Dublin; none but a man who knew the 
soul of Dublin could have written it; nor anyone who 
has not lived in Dublin taste its full savour. I say this 
(at risk of losing Mr. Johnston some readers) because it 
seems to me that first-rate work demands neither more nor 
less than the truth. And Mr. Johnston’s is first-rate, 
make no doubt of it! I do not know if any London 
manager has an eye on him. I never heard of him till 
these two plays came my way. But not since reading 
“John Bull’s Other Island’’ at school have I been so 
profoundly moved by any literature out of Ireland. 


WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE’? 


The Tragic Story of “ Shakespeare.’’ 


By Gerald Phillips, M.A. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


The First Folio of Shake-speare. 

By Edward D. Johnson. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 

Mr. Phillips belongs to the school which attributes Shake- 
speare’s plays to Edward de Vere, the seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford ; and he recognises that to those who do not share 
this belief his book, which endeavours to throw fresh 
sidelights on the Earl’s literary career, “may appear 
fantastic.’”” He suggests, first, that “‘ Venus and Adonis ” 
was written by a group of the “university wits” as a 
lampoon on Oxford. Shakespeare stole the manuscript 


THE CREATION OF ADAM. 
From the sculpture on the North Porch 


and published it surreptitiously. The Sonnets, he thinks, 
were written by Oxford to his natural son, whose mother 
was probably one of the Queen’s ladies. This son is the 
““changeling child’’ whom Oberon and Titania quarrel 
over in ‘“* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Mr. Johnson is a thoroughgoing Baconian. He has had 
a glorious time working on pagination errors in the First 
Folio and deriving from them a most compliceted cipher 
which reveals Bacon’s authorship at every print. His 
references to page and line numbers are all ce.tified by a 
chartered accountant. 

It is easy to make fun of such researches as these ; 
but the authorship of the Shakespeare canon may well be 
a not quite so simple matter as the orthodox critics assume. 
Even so, one question remains. Are such resca.ches, which 
seem unlikely ever to yield a conclusive resu:t, altogether 
worth the immense labour expended on them ? 


Cc. B. D. 


LOVELY LAUGHTER. 


Edited by Earl E. Fisk. 35s. (Cassell. 

This sumptuously produced volume is an anthology of 
seventeenth-century love lyrics. The editor is a Cavalier, 
not a Roundhead. ‘‘ The Puritans did not write love 
lyrics,” he says, “ at least, not of the kind I have included.” 
Here indeed, arranged under such headings as ‘“‘ Happy, 
Happy Country Swains,” “‘ Gather ye Rosebuds while ye 
may,” “ Love’s Delights,” and ‘‘ The Contented Lover,” 
are selections from the more “‘ pagan” Restoration poets, 
whom, in his Introduction, Mr. Fisk attempts to defend 
against the attacks of Macaulay and other celebrated 
critics, who, he asserts, have yielded to prejudice through 
“fear of moral contamination.”” The book, which is 
decorated in colour by Vera Willoughby, is limited to 
999 copies for England and America. It is hand-set in 


Rudolph Koch’s Kursiv type and is printed on Pannekoek 
paper by the Curwen Press. 
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From The History of the Vestal 


THE TEMPLE OF VESTA 
From an'ancient relief in the, Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. 

(By permission of De Forbes.) 


Virgins in Rome 
By Sir T. Cato Worsfold 
(Rider). 
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BARBUSSE ON ZOLA 


Zola. 


By Henri Barbusse. Translated from the 
French by Mary B. Green and F. C. Green. 
Ios. 6d. (Dent.) 


by de V. Payen-Payne 


To one who is old enough to recollect when 
Zola was to be bought only in the more dubious 
dens of Holywell Street, it is interesting to see 
him taking his rightful place in letters and 
politics. First we had Mr. Sherard, who wrote 
too soon, then Mr. Josephson, industrious and 
uncritical; now we have M. Barbusse, know- 
ledgeable and brilliant. He does not give us a 
full-dress biography, but rather pictures of Zola 
at critical moments of his career. So well does 
he understand the spirit of the time, so much 
has he read of the memoirs of Zola’s friends and 
contemporaries that he can give almost the very 
words used at any meeting between the heads 
of the naturalistic movement. 

Thus the first chapter opens in 1869—the last 
year of the Second Empire. Zola had left Aix 
and had come to Paris, where he got work first 
at the docks and afterwards at Hachettes. He 
had written two ineffective novels—‘‘ Contes a 
Ninon ”’ and “ La Confession de Claude ’’—and 
two better ones—‘‘ Thérése Raquin’’ and ‘‘ Madeleine 
Férat."’ ‘‘ Les Mystéres de Marseille’ was but a pot- 
boiler @ Ja Eugéne Sue. M. Barbusse gives us a vivid 


picture of the Paris of that day; it must not be forgotten 
that Zola’s revolt against the current literature was com- 
bined with a great sympathy for artists such as Manet, 
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By Grace E Pulling 


(Tufton Press). 
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An ETRuscAN Tomes. 
(Photo: British Museum.) 
By F. A. Wright 

(Sampson Low). 


Cézanne, Corot and Courbet who were struggling to upset 
the Bouguereau, Carolus Duran and Géréme tradition. 
In literature Zola took Balzac as his model and he wished 
to rival his Comédie Humaine ; he was influenced too by 
Stendhal, Flaubert and the Goncourt brothers. With the 
latter three, Daudet and Turgenev the naturalist school 
arose. It was Edmond who said: ‘‘ A work of art is a 
corner of nature seen through a temperament.’ Zola 
forged his own style which is exactly suited to his docu- 
mentation. In 1871 he began that series of twenty novels 
which he called ‘‘ Les Rougon-Macquart, histoire naturelle 
et sociale d’une famille sous le Second Empire,’ which 
ended after twenty-two years of very hard labour. The best 
of them were ‘‘L’Assommoir,’”’ ‘‘Germinal’’ and “La 
Débacle.”” His theory of using scientific methods for study- 
ing man broke down, for his data were never sufficient ; but 
he did show how much more important is heredity than 
environment in a man’s life. This series marks one of the 
great moments in human intelligence, and the novel was 
never the same afterwards. It sold badly until the serial 
publication of ‘“‘ L’Assommoir”’ in Le Bien Public was 
stopped by the police. It was continued in La Répub- 
lique des Lettres and when Charpentier published it in 
book form his shop was besieged by too eager purchasers. 
Although he called the series a picture of the Second 
Empire, it is really one of the Third Republic, for ‘‘ Ger- 
minal’”’ is founded on the strikes at Anzin in 1884 and on 
talks with the Communist, Jules Guesde. 

But it is doubtful if Zola’s novels will be much read in 
the future, they are very long and their very actuality 
soon makes them out of date. He may well live chiefly 
by that little masterpiece, ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,” which 
appeared in Les Soirées de Médan, a composite work by 
six naturalistic writers in which Guy de Maupassant’s 
‘“‘ Boule de Suif,’’ another masterpiece, also appeared. 

Naturalism did not last long; Anatole France called it 
““ un tas de boue’’ in one of his criticisms, and the ‘‘ Mani- 
feste des Cinq ’’ in Le Figaro of July, 1887, proved its decay. 
His later works, “‘ Les Trois Villes ’’ and ‘‘ Les Quatre Evan- 
giles,’ of which the fourth, ‘‘ Justice,’” was cut short by his 
death, were social studies rather than novels. 

He hated politics, which he called a squalid game, but 
fate and his love of justice cast him into the middle of it 
when he championed Dreyfus in his famous open letter in 
L’Aurore for January 13th, 1898. He fled to England 
with the help of Vizetelly to escape imprisonment ; his 
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remark when he passed Clapham Junction on his way to 
Victoria and saw all the hundreds of little houses mounting 
the hill, that “‘ Hell could have no grimmer sight,’’ always 
remains in one’s memory. M. Barbusse’s book will have 
as great a success in England as it has had in France. The 
translation is quite adequate if not distinguished—‘ un 
éditeur’’ is not an editor, ‘‘enclaved’”’ is an awkward 
substitute for en- 
closed, and “ tart ”’ 
is quite an out-of- 
date equivalent of 
prostitute. 


JANE HOLLYBRAND 
AND OTHER 
ORIGINAL POEMS. 


By Edward 
Edwin Foot. 5s. 
(Gerald Howe.) 


Mr. Foot, here 
deservedly pre- 
served against the 
fate of an unjust 
oblivion, was a 
servant of “Her 
Majesty’s Customs, 
London.”’ His book 
of poems was given 
to the world in 1867. 
“Jane Hollybrand 
—or Virtue Re- 
warded concerns 
the arduous trials 
and amours of a 
pastoral beauty 
whom love, after 
many vicissitudes, 
exalted from cottage 
to mansion: her 
final apotheosis is 
told in the following 
exalted strain : 


“There was one 
(the god 
dimm’d not 
his sight) 

Whose _ breast 
was blazing 
with that 
nuptial flame, 

Which _ strives 
to ancestralise 
a family 
name ; 

His sweet 
companion, 
buckling for 
the deed, 

Encourag’d him t’advance; her love obey’d: 

Fair Bapta, charitably, drew her veil, 

And bade the loving warriors doff their mail— 

‘Twas done !—they wavered, for the shock was great, 

The conflict ceas’d. Concordia reign’d in state. 


From The Story of the Garden 
By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
(Medici Society). 


And when another summer-time had flown 
(For God had bless’d the mould wherein ‘twas sown), 
The gladsome father, named his own, his own.” 


And thus, we are to suppose, did the Victorians satisfy 
with a tactless discretion their high moral standards. 
But despite the many tit-bits which are to be found 
atorning the lengthy story of Jane, it is in the numerous 
shorter poems which follow that we find greatest p.easure. 
There is a pretentious poem addressed to Thought (° O 
silent tickler of the human brain !"'); a memorable legend 
called “ Lovers’ Leap,” which tells how : 


2% 


“‘*Tis said two lovers (and it may be true;, 
For lack of reason, or of grace, 
Lept from this rugged precipice 
Down to the peaceful main below, 
Whose silvery waters ever flow 
(I'm more than glad it was not I or you)” ; 


a metrical homily on sheep: 


little faith- 
fuls—eat and 
drink, 

For on to- 
morrow you 
must fall; 

good 
thou hast no 
thought to 
think ; 

Were’t so thy 
lifetime would 
be gall”’; 


and, to mention 
only one other, a 
poem called ‘‘ Our 
Little Brother,” 
written, we are told, 
in the author’s foot- 
note, “on the 
occasion of the 
birth of Prince 
George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, 
second son of their 
Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, 
June 3rd, 1865, at 
1.18.” For quota- 
tion the first verse 
of this unbelievable 
piece of homage 
must suffice : 


night! ’tis 
night! the 
solemn hour is 
come ; 

A storm - toss’d 
bark, ‘lexan- 
dra’s on the 
foam : 


Sound an alarm 
ere she is rift ! 

To Heaven a 
hundred eyes 
uplift : 

His Answer 
comes as 
doubly swift-- 

The winds abate ; 
calm is the 
crested main; 

The goodly craft rides on in peace again.” 


THe TREE OF JESSE. 
(From the original picture by Jan Mostaert, 
circa 1500.) 


From which specimens it will be seen that, whether or no 
Mr. Foot was taken seriously by his contemporaries, he 
deserves to be taken seriously now as yet one more contri- 
bution to the growing volume of Victoriana. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. James Thorpe for rescuing these strange 
relics and{for his lively sketches which now accompany 
them. 
Cc. H.W. 


DANTE AND HIS POETRY. 
By Mary Bradford Whiting. 3s, 6d. (Harrap.) 

The alleged obscurities of Dante are largely due to ignor- 
ance of mediaval philosophy and the circumstances of the 
poet's life. This book, which is both a history of his life 
and times and an assessment of his poetry, can be safely 
recommended as an excellent introduction. 
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From The Golden Sequence 
By Evelyn Underhill 


(Methuen). of the Cathedral at Chartres. 


other play, “‘ The Old Lady Says No,” is expressionist, and 
is therefore unsafe for the commercial theatre until such 
time as “‘ The Moon in the Yellow River ’”’ has made Mr. 
Johnston famous. But it is no less fine in its own way, 
being grotesque and terrible and side-splitting by turns— 
or sometimes simultaneously. It lays no claim to what 
professors call the universality of great art. Its scene could 
be no city except Dublin; none but a man who knew the 
soul of Dublin could have written it; nor anyone who 
has not lived in Dublin taste its full savour. I say this 
(at risk of losing Mr. Johnston some readers) because it 
seems to me that first-rate work demands neither more nor 
less than the truth. And Mr. Johnston’s is first-rate, 
make no doubt of it! I do not know if any London 
manager has an eye on him. I never heard of him till 
these two plays came my way. But not since reading 
“John Bull’s Other Island ”’ at school have I been so 
profoundly moved by any literature out of Ireland. 


WHO WROTE SHAKESPEARE’? 


The Tragic Story of “‘ Shakespeare.”’ 


By Gerald Phillips, M.A. 7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


The First Folio of Shake-speare. 

By Edward D. Johnson. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 

Mr. Phillips belongs to the school which attributes Shake- 
speare’s plays to Edward de Vere, the seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford ; and he recognises that to those who do not share 
this belief his book, which endeavours to throw fresh 
sidelights on the Earl’s literary career, “may appear 
fantastic.” He suggests, first, that ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ” 
was written by a group of the “university wits” as a 
lampoon on Oxford. Shakespeare stole the manuscript 


THE CREATION OF ADAM. 
From the sculpture on the North Porch 


and published it surreptitiously. The Sonnets, he thinks, 
were written by Oxford to his natural son, whose mother 
was probably one of the Queen’s ladies. This son is the 
“changeling child’’ whom Oberon and Titania quarrel 
over in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Mr. Johnson is a thoroughgoing Baconian. He has had 
a glorious time working on pagination errors in the First 
Folio and deriving from them a most compliceted cipher 
which reveals Bacon’s authorship at every print. His 
references to page and line numbers are all ce.tified by a 
chartered accountant. 

It is easy to make fun of such researches as these ; 
but the authorship of the Shakespeare canon may well be 
a not quite so simple matter as the orthodox critics assume. 
Even so, one question remains. Are such resca.ches, which 
seem unlikely ever to yield a conclusive resu:t, altogether 


worth the immense labour expended on them ? 


Cc. B. D. 


LOVELY LAUGHTER. 


Edited by Earl E. Fisk. 35s. (Cassell.) 

This sumptuously produced volume js an anthology of 
seventeenth-century love lyrics. The editor is a Cavalier, 
not a Roundhead. ‘‘ The Puritans did not write love 
lyrics,” he says, “* at least, not of the kind I have included.” 
Here indeed, arranged under such headings as “ Happy, 
Happy Country Swains,” ‘‘ Gather ye Rosebuds while ye 
may,” “ Love’s Delights,’ and The Contented Lover,” 
are selections from the more “‘ pagan” Restoration poets, 
whom, in his Introduction, Mr. Fisk attempts to defend 
against the attacks of Macaulay and other celebrated 
critics, who, he asserts, have yielded to prejudice through 
“fear of moral contamination.” The book, which is 
decorated in colour by Vera Willoughby, is limited to 
999 copies for England and America, It is hand-set in 
Rudolph Koch’s Kursiv type and is printed on Pannekoek 
paper by the Curwen Press. 


From The History of the Vestal 
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THE TEMPLE OF VESTA 
From an'ancient relief in the, Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. 

(By permission of De Forbes.) 


Virgins in Rome 
By Sir T. Cato Worsfold 
(Rider). 
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BARBUSSE ON ZOLA 


Zola. 


By Henri Barbusse. Translated from the 
French by Mary B. Green and F. C. Green. 
10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


by de V. Payen-Payne 


To one who is old enough to recollect when 
Zola was to be bought only in the more dubious 
dens of Holywell Street, it is interesting to see 
him taking his rightful place in letters and 
politics. First we had Mr. Sherard, who wrote 
too soon, then Mr. Josephson, industrious and 
uncritical; now we have M. Barbusse, know- 
ledgeable and brilliant. He does not give us a 
full-dress biography, but rather pictures of Zola 
at critical moments of his career. So well does 
he understand the spirit of the time, so much 
has he read of the memoirs of Zola’s friends and 
contemporaries that he can give almost the very 
words used at any meeting between the heads 
of the naturalistic movement. 

Thus the first chapter opens in 1869—the last 
year of the Second Empire. Zola had left Aix 
and had come to Paris, where he got work first 
at the docks and afterwards at Hachettes. He 
had written two ineffective novels—‘ Contes a 
Ninon ”’ and “ La Confession de Claude ’’—and 
two better ones—‘‘ Thérése Raquin’”’ and “ Madeleine 
Férat.’’ ‘‘ Les Mystéres de Marseille’? was but a pot- 
boiler @ Ja Eugéne Sue. M. Barbusse gives us a vivid 
picture of the Paris of that day ; it must not be forgotten 
that Zola’s revolt against the current literature was com- 
bined with a great sympathy for artists such as Manet, 
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From On and Off the THE POOL OF S:L0aM, 
Beaten Track JERUSALEM. 
By Grace E Pulling 
(Tufton Press). 


From The Romance of Life in 
the Ancient World 


ART, POETRY 
CRITICISM 


AND 


An Etruscan Tomes. 
(Photo: British Museum.) 
By F. A. Wright 

(Sampson Low). 


Cézanne, Corot and Courbet who were struggling to upset 
the Bouguereau, Carolus Duran and Géréme tradition. 
In literature Zola took Balzac as his model and he wished 
to rival his Comédie Humaine ; he was influenced too by 
Stendhal, Flaubert and the Goncourt brothers. With the 
latter three, Daudet and Turgenev the naturalist school 
arose. It was Edmond who said: ‘‘ A work of art is a 
corner of nature seen through a temperament.” Zola 
forged his own style which is exactly suited to his docu- 
mentation. In 1871 he began that series of twenty novels 
which he called ‘‘ Les Rougon-Macquart, histoire naturelle 
et sociale d’une famille sous le Second Empire,’’ which 
ended after twenty-two years of very hard labour. The best 
of them were ‘‘L’Assommoir,’ ‘‘Germinal’’ and 
Débacle.”” His theory of using scientific methods for study- 
ing man broke down, for his data were never sufficient; but 
he did show how much more important is heredity than 
environment in a man’s life. This series marks one of the 
great moments in human intelligence, and the novel was 
never the same afterwards. It sold badly until the serial 
publication of ‘“‘ L’Assommoir”’ in Le Bien Public was 
stopped by the police. It was continued in La Répub- 
lique des Lettres and when Charpentier published it in 
book form his shop was besieged by too eager purchasers. 
Although he called the series a picture of the Second 
Empire, it is really one of the Third Republic, for ‘‘ Ger- 
minal ’’ is founded on the strikes at Anzin in 1884 and on 
talks with the Communist, Jules Guesde. 

But it is doubtful if Zola’s novels will be much read in 
the future, they are very long and their very actuality 
soon makes them out of date. He may well live chiefly 
by that little masterpiece, ‘‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,’”’ which 
appeared in Les Soirées de Médan, a composite work by 
six naturalistic writers in which Guy de Maupassant’s 
‘“* Boule de Suif,’’ another masterpiece, also appeared. 

Naturalism did not last long; Anatole France called it 
‘* un tas de boue’’ in one of his criticisms, and the ‘‘ Mani- 
feste des Cinq ’’ in Le Figaro of July, 1887, proved its decay. 
His later works, ‘‘ Les Trois Villes ’’ and ‘‘ Les Quatre Evan- 
giles,’ of which the fourth, ‘‘ Justice,’’ was cut short by his 
death, were social studies rather than novels. 

He hated politics, which he called a squalid game, but 
fate and his love of justice cast him into the middle of it 
when he championed Dreyfus in his famous open letter in 
L’Aurore for January 13th, 1898. He fled to England 
with the help of Vizetelly to escape imprisonment ; his 
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remark when he passed Clapham Junction on his way to 
Victoria and saw all the hundreds of little houses mounting 
the hill, that ‘‘ Hell could have no grimmer sight,’’ always 
remains in one’s memory. M. Barbusse’s book will have 
as great a success in England as it has had in France. The 
translation is quite adequate if not distinguished—‘‘ un 
éditeur’’ is not an editor, ‘‘enclaved’’ is an awkward 
substitute for en- 
closed, and “ tart’”’ 
is quite an out-of- 
date equivalent of 
prostitute. 


JANE HOLLYBRAND 
AND OTHER 
ORIGINAL POEMS. 


Edwin Foot. 5s. 
(Gerald Howe.) 


Mr. Foot, here 
deservedly pre- 
served against the 
fate of an unjust 
oblivion, was a 
servant of “Her 
Majesty’s Customs, 
London.”’ His book 
of poems was given 
to the world in 1867. 
“Jane Hollybrand 
—or Virtue Re- 
warded concerns 
the arduous trials 
and amours of a 
pastoral beauty 
whom love, after 
many vicissitudes, 
exalted from cottage 
to mansion: her 
final apotheosis is 
told in the following 
exalted strain : 


“There was one 
(the god 
dimm’d not 
his sight) 

Whose breast 
was blazing 
with that 
nuptial flame, 

Which strives 
to ancestralise 
a family 
name ; 

His sweet 
companion, 
buckling for 
the deed, 

Encourag’d him t’advance; her love obey’d: 

Fair Bapta, charitably, drew her veil, 

And bade the loving warriors doff their mail— 

’Twas done !—they ‘wavered, for the shock was great, 

The conflict ceas’d. Concordia reign’d in state. 


From The Story of the Garden 
By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 
(Medici Society). 


And when another summer-time had flown 
(For God had bless’d the mould wherein ’twas sown), 
The gladsome father, named his own, his own.” 


And thus, we are to suppose, did the Victorians satisfy 
with a tactless discretion their high moral standards. 
But despite the many tit-bits which are to be found 
adorning the lengthy story of Jane, it is in the numerous 
shorter poems which follow that we find greatest p.easure. 
There is a pretentious poem addressed to Thought (‘ O 
silent tickler of the human brain !”) ; a memorable legend 
called “‘ Lovers’ Leap,’’ which tells how : 
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“*Tis said two lovers (and it may be true;, 
For lack of reason, or of grace, 
Lept from this rugged precipice 
Down to the peaceful main below, 
Whose silvery waters ever flow 
(I’m more than glad it was not I or you)” ; 


a metrical homily on sheep: 


“O! little faith- 
fuls—eat and 
drink, 

For on to- 
morrow you 
must fall; 

good 
thou hast no 
thought to 
think ; 

Were’t so thy 
lifetime would 
be gall”’ ; 


and, to mention 
only one other, a 
poem called ‘“‘ Our 
Little Brother,” 
written, we are told, 
in the author’s foot- 
note, “on the 
occasion of the 
birth of Prince 
George Frederick 
Ernest Albert, 
second son of their 
Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
at Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, 
June 3rd, 1865, at 
1.18.” For quota- 
tion the first verse 
of this unbelievable 
piece of homage 


must suffice : 

“°Tis night! ‘tis 
night! the 
solemn hour is 
come ; 

A storm - toss’d 
bark, ’lexan- 
dra’s on the 
foam : 


Sound an alarm 
ere she is rift ! 

To Heaven a 
hundred eyes 
uplift : 

His Answer 
comes as 
doubly swift-— 

The winds abate ; 
calm is the 
crested main; 

The goodly craft rides on in peace again.” 


THe TREE OF JESSE. 
(from the original picture by Jan Mostaert, 
r circa 1500.) 


From which specimens it will be seen that, whether or no 
Mr. Foot was taken seriously by his contemporaries, he 
deserves to be taken seriously now as yet one more contri- 
bution to the growing volume of Victoriana. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. James Thorpe for rescuing these strange 
relics and{for his lively sketches which now accompany 
them. 
C. 


DANTE AND HIS POETRY. 
By Mary Bradford Whiting. 3s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

The alleged obscurities of Dante are largely due to ignor- 
ance of medieval philosophy and the circumstances of the 
poet’s life. This book, which is both a history of his life 
and times and an assessment of his poetry, can be safely 
recommended as an excellent introduction. 
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of his best-sellers.”,—Morning Post. Illus. Ts. 6d. 


TRAMPING WITH THE TRAMPS 
by Rev. FRANK JENNINGS 
“ A vigorous, human record.”—Daily Herald. 
Illus. Ts. 6d. 


by J. A. HAMMERTON 
“One of the most revealing stories of his ag My 


by A. P. HERBERT (3rd Impression) 
“ There is not 


Saturday Review. Morning Post. Illus. 12s. 6d. 
WINDJAMMER : The Book of the Horn | THE PATRIOT KING: William IV and 
by SHAW DESMOND His Times Impression) 


Cott Stitt (Sunday Express): ‘‘ Has a permanent 
its day 


by GRACE E. THOMPSON 
“It is a good book.” —J. C. Squire Daly 
us. 


FIRE EATER : Memoirs of a V.C. 
> A. O. POLLARD, V.C., MC.., 


(3rd Impression) 
its way it is an epic.’’"—Bystander. Illus. 12s. 6d. 
DEATH COMETH SOON OR LATE 


A. MOLLISON. Introduction by 
AMY JOHNSON Illus. 10s. 6d. 


JOSE COLLINS’ REMINISCENCES 


THE MAID OF THE MOUNTAINS 
Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE REAL NAVY 
by Lieut.-Comm. J. M. KENWORTHY 
“ Will thrill every reader, for he has a 
story to tell—Everyman. Illus. 


ROMANCE OF LLOYD’S 
by Comm, F,. A. WORSLEY, D.S.O., and 
Capt. R. G. GRIFFITH Illus. 12s. 6d. 


wonderful 
12s. 6d. 


HELL’S ANGELS OF THE DEEP 
by WILLIAM GUY CARR (3rd Impression) 
“ A volume of quality.” —Observer. Iilus. 10s. 64. 


HISTORY 
THE CONCISE STORY OF THE DOVER 
PATROL 


(5th Impression) 
by Admiral SIR REGINALD D. BACON 
Epic story.”’-—Star. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


DOWN AFRICA’S SKYWAYS 
by BENJAMIN BENNETT fitus. 10s. 64. 


WHITE MAN, BROWN WOMAN 
by T. L. RICHARDS with STUART 


GURR (2nd Impression) 
Coin Stitt: ‘‘ The book is packed with richly varied 
adventures.” Illus. 168s. 


OUR DUKE AND DUCHESS 
by HON. MRS. FRANCIS LASCELLES 
Intimate glimpses.”"—E. Standard. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


ME AND MINE (Grd Impression) 
by MRS. ALEC. TWEEDIE 
Lively and entertaining.”—Times. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


THE CYPRIAN: The Life of a Covent 
Garden Lady by GRACE E. THOMPSON 
“* A book of entertainment . . . brilliantly sketched.” 
—Morning Post. Illus. 12s. 6d. 
STARS AND STRIPES: America in 
Defeat by SHAW DESMOND 


“ Invaluable reference book.”—Daily Sketch. “* Of absorbing interest.”"—Daily. Telegraph. “ Amazing first-hand impressions.""—People. 10s 6d- 
GAY COURT LIFE: Francein the XViIIth | THE HOME FRONT NAPOLEON AND EUGENIE 
Century by LUCIENNE ERCOLE | by SYLVIA PANKHURST _iitus. 18s. by E, A. RHEINHARDT Tilus. 18s 


“A spicy dish.”—Referee. Fully illustrated. 18s. 


A graphic account of life at home during the War. 


NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT and 


“An interesting and graphic work.’’—News- Chronicle. 


TRAVEL 


WANDERINGS IN WILD AFRICA 
by C. T. STONEHAM (2nd Impression) 
“ Lively & interesting.”’-—News-Chron. Illus. 10s. 6d. 


FROM PICCADILLY TO DEVIL’S 


ISLAND by ARTHUR MILLS 
““A very readable book.” — James Acate (Daily 
xpress). Illus. 12s. 6d. 


CLOSE-UPS OF BIRDS 
by H. N. SOUTHERN 


to add to one’s Christmas present 
Times Illus 15s. 


THE HUMANE ANGLER 
Edited by JOHN HASLETTE VAHEY 


“* A book full of charm.”—Morning Post Ts. 6d. 
TURF, CHASE, AND PADDOCK 

by WILLIAM FAWCETT 

& delightful volume.” —Field. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED 

by CECIL BISHOP (late C.I.D.) 

During 30 years of detective work the author has 
experienced many strange adventures. Jilus. 12s. 6d. 


PEWTER DOWN THE AGES 
by HOWARD HERSCHEL 
COTTERELL Profusely illustrated. 21s. 


WHAT YOUR BIRTHDAY STARS 
FORETELL 

by R. H. NAYLOR 

No matter on what day or in what year you were born 
you will find a delineation of the influence of your birth 
stars. 3s. 6d. 


TOM-TOMS IN THE NIGHT 
by ATTILIO GATTI 
“* Experiences equally and even more adventurous 
than those related by Rider Haggard.”—Daily Sketch. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE ORINOCO 
by Lady DOROTHY MILLS tfius. 18s. 
“Like lifting a curtain on a lost world... will 
astound a wide reading public.”—Sunday Times. 
TO WHOM THE GODDESS: Hunting 
and Riding for Women (5th Impression) 
by LADY DIANA SHEDDEN and 
LADY APSLEY 


Tilus. 16s. 
(2nd Impression) 


Tilus. 18s. 
THE PRACTICAL DOG BOOK 
by EDWARD C. ASH 
Over 230,000 words and 500 illustrations. 21s. 


WINGS AND HACKLE 
by RAYMOND HILL 


A potpourri of Fly tev y | for Trout and Grayling 
and of Notes on Bird Life Illus. 10s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INVISIBLE WEAPONS 
by J. C. SILBER 


** One of the most remarkable spy exploits of the war.” 
—News-Chronicle. 10s. 6d. 


SPANGLED UNICORN 

by NOEL COWARD 

“Never has Mr. Noel Coward been more —_ or 
satirical.”—Sunday Referee. Illus. @s. 
HOME FORTUNE TELLING. 

by R. H. NAYLOR 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Naylor has written here, in the simplest language, 
a volume which we can use to-day and every day. 
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( MY JUNGLE BOOK 
by HERBERT SPENDER DICKEY 


A fascinating record of adventure.” —News-Chronicle. 


Illus. 12s. 6d, 
SNAKES 
by F. W. FITZSIMONS, 
of exciting stories of 
KABLUK OF THE ESKIMO 
by LOWELL THOMAS 


laint: it is impossible to lay it down. 
Tilus. 10s. 6d. 


(Observer). 


LITTLE KNOWN MEXICO 
by MARIAN STORM 


“Something different in travel 
Telegraph. 
MAYA: The Advent of a Bee 
by WALDEMAR BONSELS 


“It is called a story for young people, but = ge it 
from cover to cover. "—The Times. 6s. 


40 0.B.: Or How the War was Won 

by H. C. HOY (7th Impression) 
“Stranger than any spy story of fiction. —Daily 
Sketch. Tilus. 16s 


HUNDRED BEST TRICKS 
by J. C. CANNELL 
Magicians’ Club) 


NAYLOR’S YEAR BOOK for 1933 


Here is a product of the new school of soothsayers—a 
scientific ‘* Old Moore.” Mr. H. Naylor, whose 
weekly predictions in the Sunday Express have become 
famous for astonishing accuracy, now turns his 
prophetic eye to the year 1933. 
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From A Detective in Surrey 
By Donald Maxwell 
(John Lane). 


THE ADVENTURE OF POETRY. 
By Frank Kendon. 


ENGLISH PROSE. 
By John Brophy. 
“How and Why ”’ Series. 
(Black.) 


2s. 6d. each. 


These two books are laced with the 
unction of “I'll replace your ignorance 
with my knowledge if you will be a good 
boy and sit still." Mr. Kendon’s in this 
way is the more unpleasant, and also the 
more injudicious and deceptive. His 
belief about poetry is the common misbelief 
that poetry exists to give delight, based, 
one presumes, on a misunderstanding of 
“ Biographia Literaria.’’ The delight Mr. 
Kendon derives seems (if so much may be 
inferred from his quotations) to come from 
good poems of the second order and poems 


built on one of two or three attitudes which may loosely 
to demonstrate the 


be typified as romantic; and 


impercipience one 
would expect with 
such choice may be 
quoted Mr. Kendon’s 
response to Browning's 
“O, to be in England.” 
“ This,” Mr. Kendon 
says, ‘“‘is almost the 
veal world, so clearly 
and sharply does the 
poet see it’’; and 
instead of illustrating 
with the least vague 
lines this reversal of 
fact about a poem of 
vaguest description 

(they are of course : 
“the lowest boughs 
of the brushwood 

sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole 

are in tiny leaf.’’) 
he takes Browning's 
picture of the thrush in 
the pear tree sitting 
“at the bent spray’s 
a context in which the chief validity of ‘‘ edge’’ is 


LEIGH MILL, GODSTONE. 


” 


edge, 


its power to rhyme with the preceding ‘‘ hedge.”’ 


SA. 


From Lake Counties 
By W. G. Collingwood 
(Warne). 


KIRKOSWALD. 


Of another fault in Mr. Kendon one may mention his 
statement that the first English poetry is patterned on 


“4 


Norse sagas which 
‘ were sung at feasts by 

minstrels. It may be 

new to Mr. Kendon 
(and to the editor 
of this series, Mr. 
Bullett ?) that sagas 
are prose stories or 
histories and that a 
modern Icelander 
would describe one of 
Mr. Bullett’s own 
novels as “ saga eftir 
Gerald Bullett.’’ Such 


4 ~ 
= 


lapses are not venial 
ina book of how and 
why. 


Mr. Brophy’s 
account of English 
prose offends much 
less; but as exposi- 
tion it is clumsy 


From A Picture Book History, Vol. III 


Roberts 


(Cambridge Univ versity Press). 


and it lacks urgent 
cause for existing. 


G. E. G. 
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HERE’S ADVENTURE 


FIGHTING PLANES AND ACES 
By Flying Officer W. E. JOHNS. 5s. 


Here is the long-awaited book giving lots of in- 
formation about the planes and aces of all nations. 
There are also thirty-one fine illustrations. 


HIGH SPEED AND OTHER 
FLIGHTS 15s. 


By Flight-Lieutenant H. M. SCHOFIELD, the 
famous Schneider Trophy Pilot. 


The thrilling account of the life of an officer in the 
Royal Naval Air Service, and the Royal Air Force, 
who had remarkable war flying adventures, and a 
stirring and keenly interesting post-war career. 
His story includes a fascinating description of High 
Speed training with many hitherto unsuspected 
thrills encountered by himself and other members 
of the British Schneider Team. The author is one 
of the best-known exponents of aerobatics in this 
country and is equally well known as a Civil Test 
Pilot. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 8 
DAYS 7s. 6d. 
By WILEY POST and HAROLD GATTY. 


A complete and intimate account of the wonderful 
and adventurous flight by these two daring aviators 
around the world. They describe their preparation, 
equipment and their method of actual flight. They 
tell of crossing the Atlantic in night and fog, flying 
blind over Siberian wastes, skimming close to the 
northern waters of the Pacific where icebergs might 
spell instant tragedy. Illustrated and containing 
also exact reproduction of pages of the log. 


THE PICTORIAL FLYING 
COURSE 5s. 


By Flight-Lieutenant H. M. SCHOFIELD and 
Flying Officer W. E. JOHNS. 


After studying the 350 sketches in this book and 
reading the concise instructions you will feel almost 
qualified to fly. It is the nearest approach possible 
to a flying course without going into the air. Com- 
piled by two well-known and experienced in- 
structors. 


WAR IN THE AIR, 1936 7s. 6d. 


By Major HELDERS. Translated from the 
German by CLAUD W. SYKES. 


Will there be another war ? Should it occur it will 
be very much as described by Major Helders. 
England at war with France—Bombing raids on 
Paris and London—An invasion of England. Read 
this remarkable book. Illustrated. 


THE CAMELS ARE COMING 
By Flying Officer W. E. JOHNS. 7s. 6d. 


An exciting story of the flying adventures of Captain 
James Bigglesworth. “ Biggles” is a fictitious 
character, yet he could have been found in any 
R.F.C. mess during the War. He represents the 
spirit of the R.F.C., daring and deadly when in 
the air, devil-may-care and debonair when on the 
ground. A fascinating story. 


THE ACE SERIES 
Thrilling stories of flying adventures for the 
younger generation. 


Each title illustrated. 3s. 6d. per volume 


ARNOLD ADAIR WITH THE 
FRENCH ACES 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. DRIGGS. 


ARNOLD ADAIR WITH THE 
ENGLISH ACES 
By Lieut.-Colonel L. DRIGGS. 


THE PIRATE AIRSHIP 


By JOHN NOY 


DESERT WINGS 


By COVINGTON CLARKE 


FOR VALOUR 
By COVINGTON CLARKE 


ACES UP 
By COVINGTON CLARKE 


WINGS 


Edited by W. E. JOHNS 


THE FORBIDDEN VALLEY 
By L, PATRICK GREENE 7s. 6d. 


Miss Clemence Dane said: “I think in your next 
‘Major’ book you ought to make him acquire a 
really vast fortune. It would be such fun to read 
about and would cheer us all up.”’ So this is what 
Patrick Greene has done, although the Major had 
to undergo many difficulties and experience strange 
adventures before he could load his trek wagon 
with treasure. 


ESCAPE FEVER 
By Captain GEOFFREY HARDING 


Only about thirty British officers made successful 
escapes from German prison camps during the War. 
Captain Harding, the fifteenth to get across the 
frontier to freedom, tells of his thrilling experiences 
from the time that he and his pilot were brought 
down in flames behind the German lines, until he 
reached England in company with his fellow 
escaper. 


THE LEGION MARCHES _I5s. 


By F. KLOSE 


The author, a German, was tricked into joining the 
Foreign Legion. He was arrested while crossing 
German territory, occupied by the French, without 
a pass. He signed a document which he thought 
was a statement of his business, but found that he 
had signed enlistment papers for the Foreign 
Legion. 

He gives a plain unvarnished account of the life 
and work of the Legion in peace and war, having 
served through the Riff campaign. 


7s. 6d. 


SUNDIAL EDITIONS 


Published by 


JOHN HAMILTON LIMITED 
32, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.|I 


JOHN HAMILTON LIMITED 
32, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 
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CHRISTMAS 


From lorana 
By Robert Gibbings 
(Duckworth). 


SHOWS AND SHADOWS 


I Had Almost Forgotten. 
By Charles B. Cochran, 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Art of the Actor. 
By C. Coquelin. 3s. 

Filmland in Ferment. 
By E. G. Cousins. tos. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 


12s. 6d. 


(Allen & Unwin.) 


Merely Players. 

By W. G. Fay. 5s. 
Michaelmas Eve. 

By T.C. Murray. 3s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Experiment. 
By Mary Pakington. Is. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

They Refuse to be Resurrected. 
By N. K. Smith. 1s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


by Geoffrey Rossetti 


On the day of any big prize-fight which he 
has promoted, Mr. Cochran goes, he tells us, 
to take his stand in the main booking-hall 
and supervise the ticket-selling. To watch 
the public roll up, to see the money coming 
in, to have before him the spectacle of an 
audience at a show he has provided, is clearly 
one of the most exciting experiences Mr. 
Cochran knows. He is in fact a showman 
—perhaps the most magnificent showman 
of his age—and in his most entertaining 
volume of reminiscences he tells us of the 


(Rich & Cowan.) 


6d. 


WoOoD ENGRAVING BY 
RosertT GisBinGs. 


prize-fights, the rodeos, the tennis-matches, the 
plays, the concerts and the revues he has pro- 
duced, and of the varied collection of performers 
he has shown to the eternally gaping public. But 
it is remarkable that Mr. Cochran has nothing 
to say of the cinema. 

Why is it that Mr. Cochran has not been in- 
volved in the film industry ? Is it because it is 
an industry ? Because in the cinema that subtle 
and delightful relationship which is established 
between the individual living performer and the 
audience is absent? The art of being a successful 
showman is certainly more than merely show- 
ing a profit in a balance-sheet ; yet many cinema 
showmen who own chains of cinemas in three 
continents show little more. They inspect dis- 
jointed ‘“‘shots”’ as the film is being made, and 
then inspect the audiences at the first release. But 
the two parts which make a show—the performers 
and the audience—are never brought together in 
mechanical art, whether on the cinema, the radio 
or the gramophone. 

The infinite technical possibilities open to the 
kinist, as Mr. Cousins calls the film producer, can 
never provide that peculiar pleasure which is felt 
when a performer is seen to be aware of his or 
her audience and is responding to it. And for 
the showman who feels he has provided for himself 
this scene of a crowd and a human performer 
mutually interdependent, the pleasure must be 
exquisite; for has he not created a miniature 
universe complete and compact for a short time 
within the four walls of a theatre ? 

Whilst Iam amazed and full of admiration when 
I read of the ingenious and intricate mechanical 
tricks which a kinist can perform, I am far less 
excited by them than I am by Mr. Fay’s simple 
advice to young actors and M. Coquelin’s analysis 
of his art. There is a life about acting in the 


—_ 


From Crotty Shinkwin and 


the Beauty Spot 


By A. E. Coppard 
(Golden Cockerel Press). 
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IT WAS RATHER THE VELVETY 
GREEN PATH BETWEEN THE 
TREES AND THE STILE THAT 
TOOK HIS FANCY. 


XUM 
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CHAPMAN & HALL 
A SELECTION FROM THEIR AUTUMN LIST 


Pretty Witty Nell 
By CLIFFORD BAX 


An Account of Nell Gwyn and her Environment. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. Mr. Clifford 
Bax is no stranger to Nell Gwyn or to the Seventeenth 
Century. Playgoers will remember the brilliant success 
of his ballad-opera ‘‘ Mr. Pepys ”’ in which Nell (played 
by Miss Isobel Jeans) was the chief woman character. 
This book presents for the first time an orderly and 
chronological account of the romantic vicissitudes 
which brought Nell from a slum and a brothel to a 
theatre and thence to St. James’s Palace and a mansion 
in Pall Mall. . 


The Din of a Smithy 
By J. A. R. STEVENSON 


Medium 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. The dignity of 
craftsmanship has been extolled by more than one 
author—but in most cases he has been no craftsman 
himself. There have been too few of the stamp of 
Benvenuto Cellini, able to bring adexterity of crafts- 
manship within the reach of a nimble pen. We 
venture to think that since the Italian wrote his 
autobiography there has been no such book as “ The 
Din of a Smithy,” by J. A. R. Stevenson. 


SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


Out of the Rough 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


The Times Golf Correspondent. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“‘ One of the very best essayists since Charles Lamb.”’ 
—J.C. SQUIRE. “ This is a lovely book.”—-JAMES 


AGATE. “A _ great humanist.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ Excellent reading.’ —Glasgow Herald. 
“The Boswell of Golf.’-—John O’ London’s Weekly. 
Our greatest golf writer.”—ANDREW KIRKALDY. 
“‘ Greatest and most attractive writer on golf.”—SIR 
E. HOLDERNESS. “A perfect literary menu.’’— 
Golf TIilustrated. ‘‘ He has excelled himself.”—Man- 
chester Guardian. ‘‘ A welcome literary event.’’— 
Scotsman, ‘‘ He turns even golf into poetry and fun.” 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Jacob Epstein 


By L. B. POWELL 


Demy 8vo, illustrated in photogravure. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is for those who have the open mind about Art that 
Mr. Powell has written this informative and illumin- 
ating study. The book is an emphatic declaration of 
Epstcin’s place among those few who, whatever their 
medium has been, have permanently enriched the 
spiritual thought of mankind through their art. It is 
well illustrated and gains much in interest by the 
inclusion of a number of photographs which hitherto 
have not been published. 


Black Mischief 
By EVELYN WAUGH 


Author of “ Vile Bodies,” etc. Fifth large impression, 
7s. 6d. net. Also a limited edition, specially illus- 
trated by the author, numbered and signed, 42s. net. 
“ The true Puck of the novel-writing world . . . he is 
a benefactor of mankind.’”—SYLVIA LYND (News- 
Chronicle). ‘‘ Has done a wholly admirable thing.””— 
GERALD GOULD (Observer). ‘‘ He does not write a 
great deal but when he does write something happens.” 
—J. B. PRIESTELY (Evening Standard). 


Sister of the Sun 
: By SONIA KEPPEL 


(The Hon. Mrs. Roland Cubitt.) 7s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Should 
be a popular success.”—RALPH STRAUS (Sunday 
Times). ‘‘ Masterly characterisation and lively style.” 
—Everyman, ‘ An interesting and ambitious story.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Is not only a readable, 
but a well written first novel too.’’—Spectator. 


DICKENS? cnarman ¢ HALL-OF COURSE! 


Three Meet 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


Author of ‘‘ They Came to the Castle,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* One of the most interesting and most capable writers 
of the younger generation .. . Confirms my high 
opinion of his work. A piece of fine imaginative 
writing.”—-RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times). “Is 
written with distinction and feeling, and has the 
further virtue of enthralling the attention.”—-Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘‘ Evokes our continued interest 
. . . delightfully written.”—The Times. 


The Rakonitz 


Chronicles 
By G. B. STERN 


An Omnibus volume comprising her three famous 
novels, ‘“‘ Tents of Israel,” Deputy Was King” 
and ‘‘ Mosaic.”’ 8s. 6d. net. ‘‘ Should be the omnibus 
book of the year.”—Public Opinion, “ Miss Stern’s 
innumerable admirers will welcome this magnificent 
‘ onmibus ’.”’"—The Observer. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., I1, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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theatre which is absent in the cinema—so much so that 
even the handsome gigolos and lovely dolls of the film world 
will, Mr. Cousins tells us, soon be of less account in the 
film than the kinist with his scissors, his lenses and his 
machines. 

The stage can certainly profit by acquaintance with the 
cinema as a sculptor might widen his range with the 
acquisition of new tcols, but 
it would, for instance, be as 
impossible to give the poetry 
in Mr. Murray’s play in the 
cinema, as it would be im- 
possible to move a congrega- 
tion to enthusiasm by a fine 
sermon out of a gramophone. 
The actor and the preacher 
must both be present in the 
flesh. And it is clear that 
whilst ‘‘ Michaelmas Eve” 
would not have been written 
had not Synge shown the 
way, neither would ‘‘ Experi- 
ment” have taken the form it 
has had not the cimena re- 
minded us of that sense of 
simultaneity which has been 
absent from the stage since 
the Middle Ages. 

Those who say that the 
legitimate drama is dead have 
spoken too soon, unless they 
mean that many of the ways 
in which our forefathers pro- 
duced plays are obsolete. 
The conventions and the 
practice of the stage are al- 
ways changing, and are at 
present changing rapidly—as 
we see in ‘“ They Refuse to 
be Resurrected ’’—but it is 
impossible to think that 
human beings will ever forgo 
the delight of seeing mimed 
before them the living world 
that is found at the theatre, 
for the doubtful pleasure of 
sitting in the dark cave of a 
cinema watching the antics of 
shadows recorded on a screen. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF 
SPAIN. 


By David Loth. 15s. 
(Routledge.) 
This, like Dr. Walshe’s 


‘Isabella of Spain,” is an- 
other of those badly needed 


From How to Paint 


correctives to the English- 
man’s conception of Spanish (John Lane). 


history. Nine out of ten 

people, if asked to*give an 

account of Philip, would airily dismiss him as “ a religious 
maniac, perhaps even a sadist, who delighted in feeding 
the Inquisition with victims ; who fitted out the Armada 
in order to make England Catholic and, when this failed, 
a man who retired to the Escorial, a victim of religious 
melancholy.’” Perhaps they would remember him as the 
husband of Bloody Mary, but only because Mary Tudor 
is to them so fantastic a creature, and a Spanish husband 
strengthens the evidence for her eccentricity. 

This biography should do much to dispel these illusions. 
Philip now appears as a man obsessed with two ideals—the 
advancing of the Kingdoms of Heaven and Spain—and it 
is pathetic that the reason of his failure to accomplish 


(Gravure Rembrandt-Photogravure, Ltd.) 
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either was his essential mediocrity; he was a second- 
rate man, high in their ranks, but essentially of them. 
Time and again, when the opportunity for direct action 
arose, he let it slip from his grasp through sheer inertia 
and inability to appreciate its importance, and we see him, 
a little man, seated in the only lasting monument he left 
to posterity—the Escorial—writing, writing, always writing 
to the lieutenants of his huge, 
unwieldy empire, and all to 
no purpose. 

Though he preserved the 
illusion of complete power to 
the day of his death, he was 
easily influenced, but 
curiously not by women. 
First Ruy Gomez, the great 
Archbishop Carranza, and 
lastly by his half-brother Don 
Juan of Austria, and it is 
significant that Philip, who 
considered himself so astute, 
was tricked in the end by his 
secretary and, as_ further 
proof of his mediocrity, 
refused to acknowledge it, 
and instead spent years in 
foolish intrigue, only to lose 
his man in the end. 

Mr. Loth gives us not so 
much a portrait of Philip, but 
of the dissolution of a great 
empire. If Spain had been 
able to command all the 
wealth she needed she could 
have conquered the world ; 
the lack of ready money 
was her downfall, as 
it bids fair to be Europe’s 
to-day. 

‘Philip the Second” is 
written in an easy, pleasant 
style, at times gently satirical 
constantly betraying its 
transatlantic origin. 


DR. ARCHIBALD FLEMING 
OF ST. COLUMBA’S. 


By Alexander Gammie. 


5s. (James Clarke.) 


St. Columba’s has quickly 
become a Scots citadel in 
the heart of London, its 
eminence in great part 
due to Dr. Fleming. 
Not that his influence 
or prestige has ever been 
merely parochial or, despite 
the high place he will take 
in the Church history of Scotland, narrowly national. 
On Sir William Robertson Nicoll Dr. Fleming quoted: “A 
typical Scot—a Highlander in the custody of a Lowlander.”’ 
It applies equally well to himself. This biography—tracing 
the career of a son of the Manse, from Gold Medallist both 
in the classical and mathematical side, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and “ assistantship’ to London, and decoration 
with the Serbian Order of St. Sava—is a memorable 
addition to the “‘Great Churchmen”’ series. Citation of 
Dr. Fleming invites itself: on Rosebery, “ the enfant gaté 
would let itself go for a moment in the enfant terrible” ; 
on Blaikie, “‘ had the University been a Piccadilly Circus, 
he would have proved an admirable Eros." 


PORTRAIT OF A Lapy. 
VeELAzquez, 1594-1660. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


THE NYMPH 
AND THE NOBLEMAN 


Margery Sharp 
Illustrations by 
Anna Zinkeisen 
PUBLICATION DECEMBER. PRICE 6/- NET. 


A delicious little eighteenth century story. Margery Sharp has 
told this tale with all the subtlety and humour she displayed in 
‘* Fanfare for Tin Trumpets,” and Anna Zinkeisen’s illustrations 
make this book a perfect Xmas present. 


DOGBERRY 
PUBLICATION DECEMBER. PRICE 1/6 NET. 


A collection of the daily nonsense column of the ‘ News 
Chronicle.” Illustrated by the author’s own ridiculous drawings, 


this book makes an admirable Xmas present, and an enduring © 


bedside companion, 


STATE FAIR 


Phil Strong 
Illustrated with Fourteen Woodcuts 
by Ulrica Hyde 
PUBLICATION NOV. 28th. PRICE 7/6 NET 


How easily this story might have been set in an English West 
Country Fair. Phil Strong paints an authentic picture of a 
human, likeable group of Americans enjoying the adventure of 
the Annual Fair, the climax of hard months on a farm. This 
book —a first novel, was chosen by the Literary Guild of 
America, and further, was one of the three American novels 
chosen for submission for the American Femina Prize of 1932. 


ARTHUR BARKER LTD 
21 GARRICK STREET WC2 
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THE PASSING OF THE BLACK KINGS. 
By Hugh Marshall Hole. 15s. (Philip Allan.) 


Only a century ago Africa did indeed 
deserve its name of the Dark Continent, 
and it was not until the nineteenth century 
that missionaries, hunters and traders began 
to throw a little light upon its secrets. The 
light however was very intermittent and 
usually strongly coloured by the personality 
of the people who shed it. Missionaries, 
with a strange respect for those who readily 
abandoned their religious beliefs, praise and 


blame from too sectarian a standpoint to be = — 
always reliable, hunters observed but small —t 
tracts of land and those unsystematically, ee 
and traders were lamentably apt to treat A ——_—— 
the native as an unmitigated nuisance, to == 
be by themselves even amateur historians, er 
however useful their records are as historical 
material. 

To make the tangle of tribes, warring 7 
amongst themselves, against the Boers, we 
against the Portuguese, against the British, ‘g 
in any way clear and intelligible is the 
task which is here attempted. Dr. Hole From Sketching in Pen and Ink A FARMYARD IN KENT. 
tells us the story of those tribes and their say) te ga 


chiefs who came into contact with white 


TIGRIS GUNBOATS. By Vice-Admiral Wilfrid 
Nunn, C.B., C.S.1I., C.M.G., D.S.O. 18s. (Melrose.) 
Most of the minor campaigns of the Great War have 
been chronicled. At last the gunboats have received 
their due. Admiral Nunn, who led the operations in 
the well-named Espiégle, does them justice. He 
deals with the co-operation of the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force in Mesopotamia to the capture of Bagdad 
in 1917. The commitments were, in the nature of 
things, of an amphibian kind. The rivers made for 
easy transport through deserts. There was, in a 
phrase, often too much water for the soldiers, some- 
times too little even for the specially built shallow- 
draught vessels which frequently grounded on sand- 
banks. Comment is made on the extremes of climate 
encountered in this sphere, the heat of Arabian 
ieees Kennet Country HieH Baivce, REavine. deserts, the arid wilds of Mesopotamia, the bitter cold 
By Fred S. Thacker of the Persian mountains. The first duty of the 


(Blackwell). flotilla was to protect the oil-pipe terminus. More- 

over, it was essential to maintain a firm hold on the 

forces when the great British expansion in South Africa Tigris delta to ensure that the local sheikhs should remain 
began. His description of the various chiefs, of the com- in something approaching loyalty to Britain. 


‘licated intrigues and the migrations and wars in which they 
engaged is admirably carried out. These African kings 
become as distinct and understandable as European figures ; 
their hesitations, their revocations and policies when forced 
to face the problem of Rhodes’s peaceful penetration, no 
longer remain a tiresome and inexplicable series of purpose- 
less vacillation. Nor are their barbarous emelities always 
shown to have been wanton lusts for bloodshed, 
for the author has too much knowledge to fall 
into the still frequent error of judging one a 
race by the standards of another. ie 

The author is concerned little with the fight é 
between British and Boer, or the struggle ofthe —_; oN i BF 
colonists against the apathy or misunderstand- PE a 
ings of the home government, save where these . 
are indispensable to the story. It is a history 
of an epoch which has passed away entirely 
now that the native chiefs are no longer a for- 
midable force with power enough to alter the 
course of history. But it is an epoch which 
must be understood before any opinions on gle! Aes 


: 
Africa can be formed, and a clear and intensely Pe = \ee 
interesting summary of this period of collision — 
between black and white is here presented in a From Sketching in Pen Bs ego ange ~ oe Tees 
form which should interest the general reader with a Sketch-book ” (Lane). 
quite as much as anyone whose study 1s Africa. (Pitman). 
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New Books for this Year of Grace 
THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL’S new burlesque The 
Birdikin Family, has been even more popular in the 
pages of Punch than his famous Simple Stories. 
Now it is available in book form with George Morrow’s 
inimitable illustrations. 6s. 


LEAP-HOME 
AND GENTLEBRAWN 


FRIEDA HAUSWIRTH DAS’ monkey epic is one of 
those unclassifiable books that make a really distinct- 
ive gift. A new Jungle Book ...? Beautifully 
illustrated by the author, its price is only 7s. 6d. 


TINKLE THE CAT NORAH JAMES 


This story of a day in a cat’s life, told by a dis- 
tinguished novelist with drawings by Dorothy 
Burroughes, must be almost, if not quite, the most 
attractive book ever. 5s.* 


THE TESTAMENT OF LIGHT 


GERALD BULLETT’S anthology of the religious 
spirit is one of those individual compilations of both 
literary and philosophical delight, like Robert Bridges’ 
The Spirit of Man. Cloth ss. Leather 7s. 6d. 

** An exquisite volume. A casket which holds many 
jewels.”"—Mr. Justice McCardie 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY 


EDWARD THOMAS’S prose masterpiece is now 
reprinted, with wood-engravings by Eric Fitch 
Daglish and an introduction by Helen Thomas. 

6d.* 


ZOLA HENRI BARBUSSE 


Here is Zola to the life! A most vigorous biography, 
based on unpublished matter, and recreating vividly 
the Paris of Zola’s time. 10s. 6d. 


GREEK CITIES 


Sixty-four superb new photographs of the ruins of 
Greece, with an Essay, by Peter Hutton. 10s. 6d.* 


For the Children 


THE LAND 
OF NURSERY RHYME 


THE Children’s Book of 1932. 
Edited by Ernest Rhys and Alice Daglish. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in colour by CHARLES FOLKARD. 

7s. Od. 


MAN’S GENIUS 


The story of famous inventions, by E. BULLER 
BARWICK. “ Here is something over which every 
modern boy will gloat.’’ James Agate in the Daily 
Express. With over 100 photographs. 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE WARS AND 
FLOOR GAMES 


H. G. WELLS'S two classic handbooks of games for 
the nursery floor. 


Illustrated. New Edition. 


5s. each.* 


will be pleased to send to you, 


NEW BOOKS AND OTHERS 
FOR A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


on request, 
the books marked * above, and also a 


of all these and some other’.books specially suitable for Christmas gifts. 


Some Hardy Perennials 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK 


This jovial anthology by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and 
G. C. Heseltine is now available—in its fifth edition— 
at the popular price of 3s. 6d. Leather, 7s 6d.* 


THE STUFFED OWL 


The standard anthology of bad verse, edited by 
D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS and CHARLES LEE, and illus- 
trated with cartoons by MAX BEERBOHM. 


Second edition, 6s.* 


DENT’S ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS 


Each is illustrated with photogravure reproductions 

of contemporary prints and with drawings by an 

outstanding modern illustrator. The nine titles 

include Pepys’s Diary, Boswell’s Johnson, Montaigne’s 

Essays, Lamb’s Essays, Hakluyt’s Voyages, etc. 

Size 8 by sins. 7s. 6d. per volume. Send fora list.* 
JUST PUBLISHED 


LETTERS AND THE SECOND DIARY OF 
PEPYS. Edited by R. G. HOWARTH and uniform 
with the works above. 7s. 6d.* 


COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Ask your bookseller to show you Dent’s collected 
editions of Scott (25 vols. 2s. 6d.), Dickens (22 vols. 
2s. 6d.), Dumas (48 vols. 4s. 6d.), Lamb (12 vols. §s.), 
Conrad (22 vols. 10s. 6d.), Hudson (14 vols. 6s.), 
Quiller-Couch (30 vols. 3s. 6d.), Jane Austen (5 vols. 
6s.), the Brontés (6 vols. 6s.), Marryat (22 vols. 
3s. 6d.), and, of course, the Temple Shakespeare 
(40 vols. ts. 6d.), and Dent’s other Shakespeare 
editions. Prospectuses may be had.* 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


889 Volumes. } Over 500 Authors 
Do not forget that in Everyman’s Library there is a 
wider selection of established masterpieces than in 
any other series, and that every volume possesses 
the very hall-mark of quality. 
PRICE 2s. PER VOLUME IN CLOTH.* 
‘The 16 Reference Volumes, 2s. 6d. 
Remember, too, that there are some 260 selected 
volumes available in choice limp leather binding— 
a craftsman’s job—at 4s. 


EVERYMAN’S 

ENCYCLOPADIA 
Seven Million Words” - - 2,700 Illustrations 
Sir Josiah Stamp calls this ‘‘invaluable’”’; Sir 


Arthur Keith, “‘ a veritable triumph.” 
PRICE 5s. 6d. EACH OF THE TWELVE VOLS.* 
Supplementary Volume, WORLD ATLAS, 8s. 6d. 


Full-Colour Facsimiles 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Three of Blake’s amazing ‘“‘ prophetic ’”’ books, most 
carefully reproduced in full-colour facsimile from the 
extremely rare originals, engraved and printed by 
Blake himself. Size 10 by 74 inches. Just Ready. 
VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ALBION. With an 
Essay by J. Middleton Murry. 15s.* Previously 
Published : THE URIZEN. 21S.* THE MARRIAGE OF 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 2Is.* 


a prospectus of any of 
I2-page streamer giving details 
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From The Story of the Borgias 
By L. Collison-Morley 
(Routledge). 


SIR BERTRAM WINDLE: A Memoir. 


By Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D.Sc. 
12s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 


For more reasons than one Sir Bertram 
Windle merited such a biography as 
that which Dr. Taylor—writing very 
much con amore—here provides. First 
and foremost a scientist, he performed 
in the field of anatomical research, and 
in kindred fields, work of the highest 
order whose value only the expert can 
properly appraise. Then he was an 
ardent politician, especially in the 
stirring days of the Home Rule con- 
troversy, vigorously espousing the 
Gladstonian side. He was, in spheres 
outside his actual profession, a literary 
man in the real sense of -the word ; 
and his book on ‘‘ The Wessex of 
Thomas Hardy ’”’ was described in this 
journal long ago (by Mr. George Douglas) 
as “ final, no further work on the sub- 
ject being conceivable.’”’ Besides its 
wonderful fullness and accuracy, it has 
an extraordinary literary charm. Again, 
he was a man of profound religious 
conviction, becoming an ardent Catholic 
after a period of agnosticism, into which 
he had passed by way of reaction from 
the dryasdust evangelicalism in which 
he had been reared. Several religious 
volumes stand to hisname. In addition 
to all this, he was to the forefront in 
many social and educational movements : 


Pope ALEXANDER VI, 
By Pinturicchio. 
(Photo by Anderson.) 


From The Art and Life of 


Byam Shaw 
y Rex Vicat Cole 
(Seeley, Service). 
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indeed, it is by his work in these departments 
that he is most widely known to the public 
at large. 

His life falls into three main chapters. The 
first tells of his work in Birmingham from 1882 
to 1905. As Professor of Anatomy in Queen’s 
College, he flung himself whole-heartedly into 
helping on the’establishment of Birmingham 
University, and is in fact one of the out- 
standing figures among those who carried the 
enterprise to success. The second chapter takes 
him to Cork as President of Queen’s College there. 
At Cork he did his best to repeat the Birmingham 
programme and enable the city to have a 
iiniversity of its own. In this effort he was 
disappointed, and the disappointment was per- 
haps a chief cause of his last migration—to 
Toronto this time, where from 1920 till his death 
in 1929 he was head of the Catholic College of 
Toronto University. But a bare outline such as 
this gives only a poor idea of his multifarious 
activities. Dr. Taylor’s pages are crowded with 
detail to the end. And always, in addition to 
meeting the man of science and letters and 
religion, we come constantly upon a gracious 
personality (veiled behind a somewhat austere 
exterior sometimes) which impressed itself sooner 
or later on man, woman and child. A fine life and 
work, whose tale this biography recounts full well. 

The only criticism is that the first part of 
the book is somewhat overloaded for the general 
reader by verbatim reports of speeches and 
papers on all sorts of themes, many of which 
might well have been summarised or omitted. 
The strictly scientific ones can for the most part 
be found elsewhere, and not a few of the others 
deal with circumstances and controversies which 
have passed away. But this is a small matter; 
and after all, tue general reader can skip. 


MARY'S ENTRY INTO LONDON, AD. 1553. 
PANEL FOR THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 
(Reproduced by the courtesy of the Fine Arts Publishing Co.) 
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“‘ Each separate volume is admirably produced, sensibly bound and illustrated, and 
available for the very moderate price of five shillings. As a publishing venture this 
series deserves unstinted praise. I urge all those who are as yet unacquainted with it 
to lose no time in repairing their omission. The Peter Davies series should become a 
popular habit.” HAROLD NICOLSON, in The New Statesman and Nation. 


“ Apart from the matter of the volumes, which in every case is from an authoritative pen, 
this series is a thing of real beauty. The race of people cannot yet be extinct who love 
to handle and to look at books that are seemly, books which by their very outside 
appearance seem tO pay respect at once to the business of a writer and to the business 
of a publisher.” BRITISH WEEKLY, 


q A fully illustrated prospectus about this series is obtainable from any 
good bookseller or the publishers. 


THE AUTUMN TITLES ARE: 


William of Orange -_ G. J. Renier 
The King of Rome — MeNair Wilson 
Prince Charlie Compton Mackenzie 
Macaulay - - Arthur Bryant 


—- Socrates ‘i - Prof. A. E. Taylor 
—Mark Twain” - Stephen Leacock 
Gibbon - G. M. Young 
Wesley = James Laver 


5/ = each. 
Decline and Fall of the Labour 


Party John Scanlon. | Preface by James Maxton 7/6 


Whither, England? or, the Letters of 
a Young Conservative. Hugh Sellon 7/s 


NEW NOVELS 
THE CAT WHO SAW GOD Anna Gordon Keown 7/6 
MUTINOUS WIND - - Robert Speaight 7/6 


PETER DAVIES LTD. 30, Henrietta St., W.C.2 
PPPPPPPPPPPPP PPPPPPPPPPP PPP 
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EVENING MEMORIES. 
By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., F.R.S., LL.D.. D.C.L. 16s. 
net. (Alexander Maclehose.) 

The title of this book is very apt; for in his eighty- 
seventh year its author has at last yielded to the 
temptation, often offered and urged upon him, to give 
the present and future generations the benefit of 
his many interesting memories of the past. 

Yet are not these 
and similar recol- 


proposal?’ ‘No, by , I could not,” Mitford rapped 
out, and the poor local representative was left wondering 
why so simple a request seemed to have excited so much 
indignation. 

Following this, Sir Herbert tells us of a lady curious 
to know what a “false quantity’ was. To whom Lord 
Palmerston replied: ‘“. .. I can only say that a false 
quantity is as grievous an offence by a man as a faux pas 

is by a woman.” 


lections of greater 


interest to those 
who lived through 
many, if not all, 
of the events des- 
cribed and who are 
able through such 
reading to see again 
and with renewed 
vividness the men 
and women and the 
scenes referred to ? 
In the case of this 
particular book 
such seems to be 
the case; for Sir 
Herbert refers to 
rather than des- 
cribes people and 
events whom he 
has known and 
witnessed. 

For whom of the 
present generation 
does the mention 
of the name of 
Bradlaugh conjure 
up recollections of 
nineteenth century 
morality, violently 
agitated and en- 
raged not only by 
his refusal to take 
the Parliamentary 
oath, because, as an 
atheist, it had no 
binding meaning 
for him, but by the 
further outrage on 
society by his 
championing and 
publicly preaching, 


Further pressed as 
to the meaning of 
a faux pas, he 
answered that 
faux pas 
is not a pas seul.” 
The latent pathos 
of the book is one 
of its great charms. 
Sir Herbert is no 
reviler of fate, nor 
does he sentiment- 
alise in vain regrets. 
He frankly blames 
himself for what he 
regards as his own 
culpable loss of 
many oppor- 
tunities. 
GorpDon Ross, 


OLDER MOUSIE. 


By 

““ Golden Gorse.” 

Ios. 6d. 

(Country Life.) 

As the title in- 
dicates this is a 
further record of the 
experiences of an 
old friend. Mousie, 
the pony, has 
already endeared 
himself to 
thousands of 
readers, and we are 
not surprised, for 
his quaint points of 
view and opinions 
have a real charm, 
not to mention his 
many exciting 
adventures. Six- 


in company with 
Mrs. Besant, 
doctrines now 
mainly associated 
with the name of 
Dr. Marie Stopes? Nor can youth remember the 
drawings of Harry Furniss in Punch of the time; of 
Bradlaugh’s successive expulsions from the House of 
Commons, wherein a back view of Captain Gosset, in 
Court suit and with rather spindle shanks, suggested to the 
artist that gallant gentleman’s immortalisation as a black- 
beetle. Andthe Fourth Party ? Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Drummond Wolf, Gorst and Arthur Balfour, with its 
leader’s painful renunciation of political activity. 

But Sir Herbert has picked up many good stories on 
his way through life, some of which, set down here, are 
welcome in themselves and the selection of which shows 
a fine sense of humour on the author's part. One of the 
best of these stories is of when at a meeting at which Sir 
Herbert represented the Privy Council and Mitford (after- 
wards Lord Redesdale) was in the chair, some resolution 
or other having been proposed, a local representative said : 
“Mr. Chairman, could you not say non possémus to that 


From Older Mousie 
By Golden Gorse 
(Country Life). 


— teen large full page 
* drawings by Lionel 
Edwards combine 
to make the book 
a real joy. 


IN THE EVENING TWO RED DEER 
CAME INTO OUR FIELD. 
(A\!reduction of one of the plates by Lionel Edwards.) 


A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM. 


By Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
7s. 6d. (Sheldon Press.) 


Fifty-four years ago Rhys Davids brought out his 
“Manual of Buddhism,’’ which has since been reprinted 
twenty-three times. Since that first edition knowledge 
of Buddhism has so greatly increased, so many sources 
have been discovered that a new manual was almost 
a necessity. As Mrs. Rhys Davids says in her 
preface: ‘‘ A scientific manual is superannuated in a 
decade, even though the science date from a couple 
of centuries back. Equally and more so is a Buddhist 
manual superannuated after fifty-four years.’’ This new 
manual, in no sense a re-edition but an entirely new 
work, is so packed with lucidly written information 


that it is as important to-day as was its predecessor 
in 1878. 
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THE 
BOOK SOCIETY’S 


RECORD 


@, The Book Society has been in existence for nearly four years. During that 
time it has satisfied its many thousands of members at home and abroad by 
sending them new books which they have enjoyed reading, books that are worth 
keeping. It does not set out to be pontifical, it does not proclaim monthly 
masterpieces or hold that its selections are ‘‘the best.’’ And its members are 
not obliged to retain either their association or the books chosen for them. 


SOME CHOSEN BOOKS 


THE FOUNTAIN ROYAL FLUSH 
BENGAL LANCER GRAND HOTEL 
WITHOUT MY CLOAK THE WATER GIPSIES 


@, These were among those selected for our members before publication. 
All became established literary successes. The public’s judgment coincided 
with our Committee’s. The world-wide connections of the Book Society have 
been reached through the personal recommendations of members themselves, 
and for this reason the Book Society membership is increasing. 


YOU MAY EXCHANGE BOOKS 


@, The Selection Committee choose each month, out of the many publications 
forwarded to them in advance, one which they believe should not be missed. A 
first edition goes to all members, who may exchange the book for another if they 
disagree with the Committee’s opinions. Members also receive each month a 
free copy of The Book Society News, an informative literary journal, containing the 
Committee’s reviews of an additional list of new books. Members pay only 
the ordinary published price of the book they keep each month, and can join or 
retire at any moment. SPECIAL ADVANTAGES FOR MEMBERS OVERSEAS. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE Us NO SUBSCRIPTION 


tHe BOOK SOCIETY np. 
10 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, S.W.| 


(A) Please enrol me as a member of the Book Society 


without entrance fee. | expect to receive the next book Selection Committee 
selected by the Committee on publication. HUGH WALPOLE 
CLEMENCE DANE 
SYLVIA LYND 
GEORGE GORDON, 


President of Magdalen College 
Bookman. Strike out A or B before posting 


(8) Please send me your descriptive booklet. 
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MODERN MONEY. 
By Lord Melchett. 
(Martin Secker.) 


Ios. 6d. 


Publishers often do authors an incalculable amount of 
harm by their attempts to explain what the author is 
trying to do or what he really means. In ‘ Modern 
Money ” we have a typical example. On the dust-cover of 
the book appears the remarkable sentence: ‘“‘ An attempt 
to rewrite the whole theory of economics into practical 
terms based upon an orderly conception of economic 
requirements.”’ I suggest that the author could not 
possibly mean anything of the sort. As the son of a dis- 
' tinguished industrialist and economic reformer, he must 
fully realise that economic theory must be based on actual 
fact: indeed it must be essentially an attempt, like all 
theory, to describe the actual facts in proper sequence 
and in their true perspective. If it does not do this then 
it is an imposture. When therefore we see a sentence 
like the one I have quoted, it is fair to assume a complete 
misunderstanding of economics and an unorderly concep- 
tion of economic requirements. I have not read the 
author’s other treatise, ‘‘Why the Crisis?” but from 
general hearsay it seems to have been very good if not 
brilliant. If that is the case then Lord Melchett’s latest 
effort will not add to his reputation. ‘‘ Modern Money ” 
is definitely the result of much loose thinking. It contains 
many excellent suggestions, but they receive prominence 
because of so much inferior matter, rather than originality. 
In fairness to the author however it must be remembered 
that he is young and the vision and experience he brings 
to bear upon the problems he discusses are naturally 
limited by his age. His chief suggestions, which of course 
will appeal only to the layman, are the formation of an 
Economic Supreme Council to plan industrial and financial 
affairs and the abandonment of our present monetary 
system and the creation in its place of one providing both 
an external and internal currency. The Economic Council 
is to be composed of 150 members. They would include 


the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, the Governor and two 
representatives of the Bank of England, representatives 
of the Joint Stock and private banks, the Stock Exchange, 
the legal profession and several others. 


All industrial and 


From Perkin the Pedlar 
By Eleanor Farjeon 


CounTy OF Surrey. 
(Faber & Faber). 
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From The Lake Counties 
By W. G. Collingwood 
(Warne). 


AN OLD SPINNING 
GALLERY. 


economic questions would come under the Council’s control 
and it would have executive powers instead of being a 
mere deliberating body. The executive powers however 
on close examination would appear to be mii, for its acts 
are to be directly executive, its decisions binding only 
as long as Parliament chooses to leave it in existence, 
and the author admits that Parliament is the worst place 
in the world to carry on an economic discussion or to 
debate industrial affairs. Is it likely then that the Prime 
Minister would fail to use his prerogative if the Council’s 
recommendations ran contrary to his party’s? In regard 
to monetary matters Lord Melchett is more at home, and 
few will disagree with the statement that “the real 
truth is that the whole monetary scheme is not only 
unsound but unworkable.’”’ He proposes a double 
currency with a sovereign note for internal purposes 
and a ¢ sterling for foreign exchange. The notes for 
internal use would be based upon the taxable capacity 
of the British people, and the number issued would 
be that required by the banks for circulation. For 
foreign trade the currency used would be backed by 
gold and thus, Lord Melchett thinks, would not 
affect the exchange rate. I fear that he is very 
optimistic about the results, because in the first place 
it is wellnigh impossible to define the ‘“ taxable 
capacity of the British people’’ and secondly because 
it is impossible in a country, which is definitely 
dependent on exports, to prevent an adverse trade 


only the minimum of foreign goods are purchased 
in this country. The author has also devoted con- 
siderable attention to the large fall in the value of 
Stock Exchange securities and the National Debt. 
In both instances his proposal would be sure to 
find very strenuous opposition—especially from in- 
vestors—but nevertheless they are worthy of notice. 
In conclusion, while congratulating Lord Melchett 
on a very readable—and withal enjoyable—book, 
it is only fair criticism to say his Lordship has 
contributed very little to the total sum of public 
knowledge. 


N is FoR NUTFIELD IN THE 


Francis L, Towers. 


balance, even by increasing import duties so that 
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CAMBRIDGE 
CHEAP EDITION 7 BOOKS 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


“The best bargain 15 volumes 
that the present pub- each 400 pages 
lishing season has so 


far offered.” 5 / - Christmas 


THE BOOKMAN 
net each 19352 


“A publishing miracle 
has happened.” £3 3s. net 


THE REAT PEOPLE OF THE PAST 
CAMBRIDGE By RHODA POWER 
Crown 8vo Illustrated 
M ISCELLAN » This book contains easy stories of historical characters such 
; as Buddha, Caesar, St Joan, Chaucer, Peter the Great, and 
A New Series Lincoln, with plenty of anecdote. The characters are of all 
nationalities and are taken from all periods. Special 
THE FIRST NINE VOLUMES care has been taken to procure unusual illustrations. 6 / - 
Miss Rhoda Power is the author of those “‘ children’s 
CECIL TORR Soe Boys and Girls of History. NET 
Small Talk at Wreyland - 


Abridged Edition 
Marlborough and other Poems THE CAM B RIDGE BOOK O F 


GEORGE STURT 
A Small Boy in the Sixties POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
G. G. COULTON By KENNETH GRAHAME 
Two Saints: Large Crown 8vo Revised Edition 
St Bernard and St Francis Reset to harmonise with the new illustrations by GWEN 
RAVERAT, this anthology has been brought up to date by 
T. R. GLOVER the inclusion of poems by THoMAS HARDY, ROBERT 
The Influence of Christ in the BripcGEs, W. H. Davigs, A. A. MILNE, and WALTER 6 = 
Ancient World De La Mare, and a hitherto unpublished poem 
KENNETH GRAHAME. NET 
FRANK KENDON 


The Small 


GUNNING 
Reminiscences of Cambridge a CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN i 


Selection by D. A. Winstanley 


_HESTER L. PIOZZI ENGLAND 
Anecdotes of the late Samuel FIVE CENTURIES OF SOCIAL LIFE 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON 
by S.C. Royal 8vo With 8 illustrations from old Children’s Books 
T. R. GLOVER Mr Harvey Darton tells for the first time the story of English 
Horace: A Return to children’s books down to to-day and describes 
All = the battle between amusement and instruction a 
a which has been continually fought over them and 
\ thei place in the history of English social life. NET Ps 
Foolscap 8vo 


3/6 


< NET EACH J CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
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CHRISTMAS 


POETS AND WOULD-BE POETS 


The Child of Bethlehem. 
Is. net. 


By M. Bartleet. 


Songs of Bradford-on-Avon. 
By Rev. Edwin J. Matthews, M.A. 
(Bradford - on - Avon : 


Holdom.) 
Judas 


6d. net. 


Fallen Petals. 


By Carlota. 
net. 


Poems, 1932. 


By Reginald Morris. 
(Published by the 
Mar- 
garet’s-on-Thames.) 


author : St. 


A Journey to Nineveh, 
and Other Poems. 


By Kenneth 
Page. 3s. 
(Noel Douglas.) 


by Dr. Henry 
William Clark 


The poet of far vision 
and lofty measures is rarely 
to be found. The poet who 
deals with simple themes, 
but has the skill to make 
us see behind them the 
beauty and pathos of the 
common world is less rare, 
The 
would-be poet is not rare. 
We do not find a poet 
first-named order 
among those before us ; 
but we do find two of the 
second, and are grateful. 

“The Child of Bethle- 
hem ”’ is a charming little 
book. True, Miss or Mrs. 
Bartleet is fortunate in her 
subject ; for the Holy Child throws a spell over every heart 
that has any power of response at all. But it might so easily 
This poetess does not spoil it ; on the contrary, 
she touches it with so deft a hand that its original loveli- 
ness is brought out with added grace. 
“The White Butterfly,’ telling how at the touch of the 


but rare enough. 


of the 


be spoilt. 


Christ-child the 
butterfly changed its 
wings from white tu 
purple, emerald and 
blue, is a gem. And 
others are as good. 
For a card at the 
coming Christmas 
season this booklet 
would serve admir- 
ably, and we trust 
that it will meet 
with the warm wel- 
come it deserves. 
The Rev. Edwin 
Matthews proves 
himself to possess 
that’ true poetic 
insight which trans- 
mutes common 
things to gold. One 
would hardly think 


By Sybil Morley. 
(Black- 


6d. 
(Noel Douglas.) 


4s. 


Calvin 


6d. net. 


that “‘ A Cart Horse”’ could be a very 
the Muse. 
somehow or other becomes a symbol 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

and dumb heroism of their lives. 
2s. 6d. true poet’s art. 
flings 


in. 


next. 


to 


might 


artist. 
away 


has 


poetic 


tic 

From Twenty Years in ar 
Tibet 

By David Macdonald 

(Seeley, Service). 


KHANG-HS! PERIOD VASES. 
Tibet is to-day the world’s greatest store- 
house of exquisite Chinese in. 


things; and if the author is a new- 


Such a poem as 
We confess that Mr. Morris beats us, 


From Egypt 
By W. H. Boulton 
(Sampson Low). 


A VIGNETTE FROM THE Book 
OF THE DEap. 
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promising theme for 


But as Mr. Matthews pictures him for us, he 


of the toiling multi- 


tudes of the earth, with all the struggle and weariness 


Here we have the 


And so often Mr. Matthews hits on the 


fit word’ which 
open the gate for 


the spirit of poesy to come 
We are most grateful 
to him for his gift. 

The would-be poets come 


Yet we wish that to 


“* Judas’”’ it were possible 
give 
For the authoress has for 
her main theme an idea 
well worth working out in 
a different medium. 


commendation. 


It 
even be worked out 


in poetry by a skilled 


Judas is taken 
from Ireen by the 


spell which Christ throws 
over him. When the spell 
dies, he finds that Ramael 
supplanted him 
Ireen’s love. 
revenge he betrays his 
Lord — to see 
mocking him as a member 
of the Sanhedrin when it 
is too late. 
Morley lacks the gift of 


in 
Then in 


Ramael 


But Miss 


expression. The 


theme might be worked 
into a short story. One 
even ventures to suggest 
that it might make a 
drama. 
Morley’s handling it does 
not come successful 


But under Miss 


embodiment. 


** Fallen Petals’ scarcely 
moves us. 
for the most part, are these. 
But neither in thought nor 
expression do they rise above the commonplace. Just here 
and there we come upon a line which seems to hint at better 


Love-poems, 


comer to the poetic 


field, the present experiment (one can hardly call it more) 
may lead to finer workmanship by and by. 


It may be our own 
fault, but the new 
poetry which seeks 
to achieve its effect 
by printing lines 
with small initial 
letters and by piling 
up epithets of a 
somewhat sonorous 
ring but with no 
obvious relation to 
their nouns, does 
not appeal to us. 
Even its rhymeless- 
ness does not im- 
prove it. Nor does 
such simplicity as is 
implied in compiling 
a complete stanza 
of two words, or 


one word twice 
ah ’’) 
The 


Ah, 
rt. 


over 
redeem 


EN : 
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NEW MEDICI BOOKS 


A NEW BOOK by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 


THE WILES OF THE FOX 

In this new sketch-book LIONEL EDWARDS 
gives us the fruits of his experience of the devious 
and wily ways of the fox. A book which should 
indeed be in great demand this Christmas. 

With 46 illustrations in colour and black-and-white. 
Size, 10 by 7} ins. 10s. 6d. net. Limited editions 
30s. and £5 5s. 


ART AND COMMONSENSE 
By S. C. KAINES-SMITH 

How many people can satisfactorily answer for 
themselves the question ‘‘ What is a work of 
Art ?”’ Mr. Kaines-Smith, in this fascinating book, 
sets out to show that far from being a difficult and 
abstruse subject art forms part of our daily life, 
and is by no means beyond the scope of compre- 
hension of the ordinary individual. 

With 3 plates in colour. 24 in black-and-white. 


6s. net 

A NEW BOOK by 
ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
THE STORY OF THE GARDEN 


Miss Rohde traces the richly storied past of the 
garden from the earliest times and deals in detail 
with such fascinating subjects as rock gardens, 
mazes, topiary work, fountains, pools, the journeys 
of the great plant explorers, to mention a few. 

300 pages of text. 32 pages of monochrome 
illustrations and 5 plates in colour. Price 16s. 


THE HORSE IN ART 
FROM PRIMITIVE TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
By LIDA L, FLEITMANN 
(Mrs. JoHN Van S. Bioopcoop, M.F.H.) 
Foreword by A. J. Munnincs, R.A. 
The book is destined to become a standard work 
on the part played in Art History by the horse. 
Mrs. Bloodgood, who is already well known in 
America as a sporting writer, covers the vast field 
from the first crude drawings of our cave ancestors 
down to modern times. 
With 112 monochrome collotype illustrations. 
Size, 10} by 7fins. £3 3s. net (Now ready) 


A PAINTER’S BAGGAGE 
By WALTER BAYES 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOX SOCIETY 
An unconventional story of a very unconventional 
journey. An agreeable book.’’—The Times 
Size 7} by 5 ins. 200 pages with 16 monochrome 
illustrations. 6s. net 


TWO NEW BIRTHDAY BOOKS 
Each with 198 pages. Size 64 by 44 ins. With 
numerous illustrations in colour and black-and- 
white. 

(1) THE MARGARET TARRANT BIRTHDAY Book 

(2) THE FyLeMAN BIRTHDAY Book 
Illustrated by MurteL Dawson and other Artists. 
Each, price 3s. 6d. net 


HIS APOLOGIES 

By RUDYARD KIPLING 
An entrancing poem with particularly apt illustra- 
tions by R. H. Buxton. 
“The dog lover will be moved as strongly as the 
Kiplingite who has long been willingly enchained 
by this master enchanter.”’—The Times 
Size, 8} by s$ins. Paperis. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

(Now ready) 
Illustrated Autumn Book List post free 


MEDICI CARDS and CALENDARS 

Are now ready—obtainable from the Medici shops, of 

dealers everywhere, or write for 36- page illustrated cata- 
logue and shop by post. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
7a, GRAFTON STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
Also at LIVERPOOL, KENSINGTON and HARROGATE 
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JANE HOLLYBRAND 


Printed by the Author in 1867, and now first republished, 
the Original Poems of EDWARD EDWIN FOOT are 
at last receiving the recognition | they deserve. ‘ Where 
should a rigidly ratiored reviewer,’ says Edward Thompson, 
quoting freely in The Observer, ‘ halt in the description of 
Jane the fair, Jane the lovable?’ This charming little 
volume is appropriately illustrated by THORPE, of 
Punch. 5s 


Other Books to Buy 


at prices from 3s 6d to 6s 


THE GARDEN OF PLEASANT FLOWERS 
By EpirH Grey WHEELWRIGHT Flower jacket 6s 
“She is a good guide, and her book has the advantage of 
encouraging amateur gardeners to be audacious.’ 
Compton Mackenzie (Daily Mail) 
GOOD FARE 
A Code of Cookery By E. pE PoMIANE 300 pages 6s 
‘ The best cookery book that we know.’ National Review 
‘A full and useful book, and not extravagant.’ 
Quarterly Review 


THE OLYMPUS LIBRARY 


GOD WITHOUT THUNDER By Joun Crowe Ransom 
H. G. WELLS By Grorrrey WEsT Illustrated 


Books of exalted aim and high literary quality, now ape 
within the reach of all bookbuyers. Each 4s 6d 


GENTLEMEN PREFER DOGS 
By ELEANOR WALLACE 
A book about a dog of unconventional character, a 
many lively pictures by Wilma Hickson. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: 


INVITATION TO POETRY 
By G. BAsEDEN Butt s 6d 
‘A very, illuminating and badly needed book on a andineid 
subject.’ S. P. B. Mats (Daily Telegraph) 


THE SPANGLED HEAVENS 
By Lawrence Epwarps. Illustrated 38 6d 


A first book of Astrcnomy by a young scientist, intro- 
duced by the Astronomer Royal. 


The Perfect Gift 


THE BRIDE’S 
BOOK 


tos 6d Cloth Parchment 21s 
‘There is much in this delightfully produced work to 
enthral many besides the bride. It is a liberal and sensible 
compendium of knowledge, admirably planned and in- 
dexed, and decorated with wit and wisdom, original as 
well as borrowed. Its illustrations both plain and coloured 
are pleasant and amusing.’ Times Lit. Sup. 

‘It is a pleasure to praise so attractive, humorous and 
delightful a volume.’ May Byron (British Weekly) 


Gerald Howe 
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following may stand as a fairly representative specimen of 
the book’s contents :— 


“ our sweet-veiled life eagers a universe 
of gloamy dusks, of nights of velvet pomp.” 


Mr. Page also goes in for the sonorous epithet and the 
rococo metaphor, with much the same result. He adds a 
spicing of the revolutionary spirit. Except for that, we 
have to confess ourselves beaten once more. Frankly, 
there are few, if 
any, of his verses 
of which we can 
make head, tail or 
body. 


THE 

COLLECTED 

VERSE 
F 

WILL H. OGILVIE. 


Illustrated by 
Lionel Edwards. 
12s. (Constable.) 


The public who 
appreciates sport- 
ing verse is re- 
stricted but very 
faithful. How a 
fox-hunting man 
would like to sing 
after dinner, to a 
lilting tune, one 
of Mr. Ogilvie’s 
rousing chants such 
as ‘‘ Alone with the 
Hounds ” of which 
the first verse goes 
thus : 


“A wall on a bank 
at the top of the 
plough— 

Down a lane—and 
there’s no one in 
front of us now! 

Through a wood— 
then the upland 
with sky for its 
bounds ! 

We are out in the 
open, alone with 
the hounds ! 

Alone with the 

hounds ! 
The heart how 
it bounds 

To that acme 
of rapture— 
alone with the 
hounds !”’ 


This is the very 
book to be sent as 
a Christmas pre- 
sent to any lover 
of the country; how it would bring back past joys to 
those in India or the Colonies ! 


From The Collected Sporting Verse 
of Will H. Ogilvie 
(Constable). 


JAMES STANSFELD : A Victorian Champion of Sex Equality. 
By J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. 15s. net. 
(Longmans.) 

This is the life story of a man whose nature contained two 
mutually antagonistic qualities; the hard-headed common 
sense usually accepted as characteristic of Yorkshiremen, 
and a strong strain of altruistic idealism. It was this 
latter quality which at times almost completely marred 
his political career, while the former enabled him to rescue 

the once seemingly lost cause of the repeal of the C.D. 

Acts from the peril in which that cause had been placed by 

the violently undiplomatic utterances and behaviour of 
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its original leader, Mrs. Josephine Butler, and some of her 
immediate adherents. 

His rescue and the subsequent triumph of that cause 
was for him perhaps the proudest achievement of his life. 

Stansfeld was always a champion of justice to the 
under dog and for that reason he welcomed Mazzini as 
an honoured and, for a long time a permanent, guest in his 
house, and as almost, if not quite, a member of his family ; 
all the members of which very fully confirmed that welcome. 
Stansfeld by no 
means saw eye to 
eye with Mazzini 
in all the latter’s 
dreams and 
schemes, but he 
sympathised with 
the idea of a liber- 
ated and united 
Italy. 

It was through 
his close associa- 
tion with Mazzini 
that his greatest 
political trouble 
came to him; 
though indirectly 
and through the 
discovery of 
Greco’s plot to 
assassinate 
Napoleon III. 
Greco was for a 
time an associate 
of Mazzini while 
Stansfeld always 
remained closely 
associated with 
Mazzini. At the 
time of the dis- 
covery of the plot, 
Stansfeld was not 
only a Member of 
Parliament but was 
also a member of 
a Government 
whom the Oppo- 
sition were ear- 
nestly seeking to 
depose. 

Disraeli attacked 
him virulently, 
practically sug- 
gesting complicity 
in the plot. Pal- 
merston supported 
Stansfeld loyally, 
but finally he had 
to resign and fora 
time remained 
politically inactive. 

Trouble again came to England, though it did not touch 
Stansfeld immediately, through what was intended to be 
a somewhat triumphant visit of Garibaldi to this country. 

The Duke of Sutherland sponsored him and lodged him 
at Stafford House. But soon it was evident that such a 
welcome was viewed askance by France, and an amusing 
account is given of how Garibaldi was at last, and hastily, 
persuaded to cut his visit short and to return from whence 
he had come. 

This book is a tribute to a man whose dual nature and 
the events which in his lifetime called out the warring 
qualities in him were the combined cause of his name 
being less widely known to-day than are the names of 
many of his political contemporaries and associates. 

Gorpon Ross. 


A DRAWING BY LIONEL Eowarbs. 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE NEW EDITION 
10 vols., cloth, en ‘net ; half-morocco, £17 10s. net 


Mr. Arnold "Bennett sa brougnt myself up_on ‘ Chambers’s En- 
cyclopeedia,’ which is the so ‘thing extant of its size. The new is one 


of my latest joys. Cc ERS’S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition, 3 vols., cloth, £3 net ; half-morocco, £6 net 
A History critical and biographical df Authors i in the English tongue from 


the earliest times to present day, with specimens their writings 
Illustrated, 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
"The great of all Nations and all Times. New Edition, 1,006 
pages, cloth, 15s. net ; half-morocco, 30s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 


Popular Edition. 5s. net. 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the seventeenth century 
to the present day. 


CHAMBERS’S 
TWENTIETH CENTURY! DICTIONARY 7s. 6d. net 


Pronouncing, Expl ghly Revised Edition. 


New Novel by the Author of “‘ The Key Above the Door,”’ etc. 


BLACKCOCK’S FEATHER 


By MAURICE WALSH. | 7s. 6d. net 

A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story rendered from the Scots and Gaelic. 
“* David Gordon is a great figure in a great story, not less rich in colour and 
atmosphere than in stirring incident and adventure. In these a other 
qualities and features of a fine romance, Mr. Walsh has outdone himself.” — 


Scotsman 
THE SMALL DARK MAN (loth Edition) 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
The eesteter says: “ One of the freshest books it has ever been our joy 
to re 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR (23rd Edition) 
By MAURICE WALSH. net 


“Tam enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 


BARRIE 
WHILE RIVERS RUN _(i4th Edition) 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 


Punch says :—‘* Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine entertain- 
ment. A story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 25s. net 


With introduction by Sir J. M hieoee THOMSON and 132 drawings 
in colour by GEORGE RANKIN. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS 


By J. M. BORASTON. 
With a sim method of identification. Contains 91 coloured plates 
representing 13' birds, and the Eggs of att the British Breeding Birds. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH 

WILD ANIMALS sy H. MORTIMER BATTEN 

Illustrated by WARWICK REYNOLDS 7s. 6d. net 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 

First and Second Series. By GARETH H. BROWNING. 

Each 10s. 6d. net 


Each volume contains 50 full-page illustrations in colour. 


Romances for Older Girls. Each 3s. 6d. net 
BIDDY’S SECRET aA of the 


By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 
JANIE OF LA ROCHELLE 
By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 


Janie is, perhaps, Miss Brent-Dyer's most effective character study. 


The New Volume of the Chalet Series. 3s. 6d. net 


THE CHALET GIRLS IN CAMP 


By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 
A splendid story of the open air. 


New Books for Boys. Each 3s. 6d, net 


BLAKENEY OF THE ‘ eee" 
- A Gloucestershire Grenadier. By ESCOTT LYNN 


A stirring tale of intrigue and adventure during the Secon War. 


KEEP SMILING Public School 


Being of the trial and triumph of 


Fenmore 


A WAVE-WORN ROCK 


A seventeenth century story describing the heroic 
monastery. 


A Charming Story for Young Folks. 2s. 6d. net 
JILL’S CURMUDGEON _ By ANNE MACDONALD 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38, Soho Square, LONDON, W.1; end EDINBURGH 


D. STAPLETON 
Dea, captain of 


By DAVID KER 
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LIFE OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of The Observer. Illus- 
trated. Vol. I. From his birth (1836) to the resigna- 
tion of Gladstone’s Government (1885). 2Is. 


PRE-WAR, 1904-1914 


A volume of Reminiscences by EARL 
WINTERTON, M.P. tos. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MARY KINGSLEY 


The famous West African traveller. By STEPHEN 
GWYNN. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
“This most fascinating of biographies . . . artistically perfect and 


phi 
complete .. . It will certainly ensure that Mary Kingeley's name 
will never be 


. S. Ratrray in Journal of the African Society 


WAR MEMORIES 


By PRINCESS MARIE DE CROY. 


“ Pages which glow with truth and courage.”’—Punch 
“ One of the most thrilling persona] documents of the war.’ 
Post 


THE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST 


An Exploration of the Meaning of the Universe and 
of the Purpose of Human Life. Bampton Lectures, 
1932, by CANON B. H. STREETER. 7s. 6d. 


8s. 6d. 


A Wonderful Gift-Book 
ANIMAL STORIES FROM 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Illustrated by S. TRESILIAN with 8 full-page plates 
in colour and 76 black-and-white drawings. Cr. 4to. 
6s. Terra cotta clouded leather, 12s. 6d. 


THE FORTRESS 


By HUGH WALPOLE. The Third Volume of the 
Herries Chronicles. 820 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Leather I5s. 


LARK ASCENDING 


A Novel. By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, Author of 
the ‘“‘ Whiteoak ”’ trilogy. 7s. 6d. 


“‘ The imaginative reactions of Fay, the Sicilian contessa, strike me as 


the high water mark of their creator’s achievement.”"—Punch 
THE PROVINCIAL LADY GOES 
FURTHER 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. With illustrations by 
ARTHUR Watts. A companion volume to the 
“‘ Diary of a Provincial Lady.” 7s. 6d. 


“ Miss —— has not only done it again, but done it better than 
ever .. . one feels aggrieved that the book stops at all.” 


The Spectator 
QUEER STREET 


A Novel. By EDWARD SHANKS. 696 pages. 
Second Impression 10s. 6d. 


“ Queer Street” but a giant that, in spite 
of ts cf le , is alive to nger-ti 


A Walpole Omnibus .Volume 


FOUR FANTASTIC TALES 


(Containing ‘‘ Maradick at Forty,” ‘ Prelude to 
Adventure,” ‘‘ A Man with Red Hair” and “‘ Above 
the Dark Circus ’’). With decorative title page and 
jacket design by REX WHISTLER. 936 pages. 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTED VERSE OF 
LEWIS CARROLL 
(INCLUDING POEMS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED) 


Fully illustrated by TENNIEL, HARRY FURNISS, 
HENRY HOLIDAY, etc. With gilt top. 8s. 6d. 


ISLANDS: POEMS 1930-32 


By WILFRID GIBSON, Author of “‘ Hazards,” etc. 
Containing over 130 short poems, arranged in five 
sections, entitled respectively Adventure, Traffic, 
Sails, Coronach, and Highland Dawn. 5s. 


All prices ave net 
_____— MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON 
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GREEK 
CITIES. 


By P. A. Hutton. 
6d. 
(Dent.) 


The sixty-four photo- 
graphs of Greece in this 
book are excellent for 
several reasons; they 
show us parts of Greece 
that we have read of 
and dreamt of, but 
which, for some un- 
known reason, we never 
see; they have great 
technical skill and 
beauty, and also the 
angle from which the 
photograph is taken is 
always cunningly used 
to bring out the sub- 
ject’s best points. The 
frontispiece of the Par- 
thenon is perfect in its 
use of light and shade 
on the columns and in 
its emphasis on the 
glorious simplicity of 
the temple. But to 
single out examples is 
invidious. A€®gina, 
Olympia, Mycenz and 
many others are repre- 
sented, and all inspire 
within us a frantic de- 
sire to catch the next 
boat out to Greece. 

The introductory 
essay is instructive in 
showing how and why 
the photographs were 
taken and compiled. 
Our heartfelt thanks 
are due to Mr. 


Hutton 


From The Lend of the Gold Mohur 


y Lady Lowther 
(Philip Allan). 


for giving us such a glorious 


opportunity of indulging our sense of beauty. 


GATE AT THE Fort, DELHI. 


1915, and based on four lectures given in 1909. 


FAMOUS HYMNS : 
THEIR WRITERS 


AND TUNES. 
By J. Lionel 
Bennett. 7s. 6d. 


(Skeffington.) 


This volume contains 
thirty addresses on some 
fifty well-known hymns. 
Mr. Bennett, who is 
Vicar of Dodington, 
Kent, is fully at home 
with his subject, to 
which he has devoted 
life-long study. The 
hymns selected range 
from some of the great 
Latin chants to Kip- 
ling’s Recessional,” 
and every reader will 
find some of his own 
favourites included. 
Mr. Bennett mingles 
biography and _ history 
with personal commen- 
tary and sensitive 
spiritual interpretation ; 
and, while of a defi- 
nitely devotional 
nature, his book should 
appeal to the general 
reader who is interested, 
from any point of view, 
in the development of 
church music through 
the centuries. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 


By S. L. Ellard. 
6s. (Mowbray.) 


A new edition revised 
of the book first issued in 
It is topical 


in view of the centenary celebrations to be held next July. 


From Greek Cities 


By Peter A. Hutton 


(Dent). 
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WITHIN THE Lape GATE AT MYCENZ. 


XUM 
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From S.P.C. K. List 
LITURGY & WORSHIP 


A Companion to the Prayer Books of the Anglican 
mmunion. 

Edited by W. K. Lowruer Cuarke, D.D.., with the 

assistance of CHARLES Harris, D.D. Nearly 900 pp. 

Cloth boards, 15s.net. Buckram, gilt edges..20s. net 


Leading scholars of the Anglican Communion have contributed to this 
great work which will at once become, and long remain, indispensable to 
every minister, theological student and educated layman. A prospectus 
may be had. (A publication of the Literature Committee of the BCU) 


ENGLISH PULPIT ORATORY FROM 
ANDREWES TO TILLOTSON 
A Study of its Literary Aspects 
By W. FRASER MITCHELL, M.A.(Edin.), B.Litt.(Oxon), 
Lecturer and Tutor in the University of Reading. 2s. net 
THE CATHEDRALS OF THE CHURCH 
OF IRELAND 


By J. GODFREY F. DAY, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, and 
HENRY E. PATTON, D.D., Bishop of Killaloe. 


With 34 pages of illustrations. 6s. net 
THE RELIGION OF THE BAHA-IS 

By J. R. RICHARDS, C.M.S., Missionary at ee, goa 

s. . net 


MOSS OF SHREWSBURY 


A Memoir, 1841-1917. By HIS WIFE. 
With several illustrations. 6s. net 
The Times Literary Supplement says : “* The whole book is full of interest.” 


THE TREASURE OF SAO ROQUE 
A sidelight on the Counter-Reformation. By W. ae. 
. net 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers Lists post free 


A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM 
For Advanced Students. By MRS. RHYS DAVIDS, 


D.Litt., President of the Pali Text Society. 7s. 6d. net 
THE MAYOR OF RYE 
By WRAY HUNT. 7s. 6d. net 


The fortunes of a vagrant boy who became first an apprentice, then a 
pirate, finally Mayor of Rye, are vividly told in this splendid romance. 


THE ENEMY IN THE 
MIDST 
By CAPTAIN K. MAC- 
CLURE 


A story of the Great War. The 
heroism of 1914-18 ought not to 
be forgotten. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
SCREEN 
By C. W. C. DRURY. 


Exciting adventures in connection 
with an old fortress; crammed 
with adventure: the plot hinges 
mainly on wireless. 
THE ADVENTURES 
OF THE CID 
By MERVYN YOUNG. 
5s. net 
A story of Spain, telling in a 
vivid and arresting style how the 
Cid reconquered the land from 
the Moors. 
3s. 6d. each 
TALES OF ANCIENT ROME 
By J. E. WETHERELL. With 8 illustrations. 


Forty-five stories retold by a well-known writer, including Horatius, 
Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra. 


TALES OF EMPIRE 
By J. E. RAY. With 8 illustrations. 


Stories of explorers and soldiers and sailors, and their exploits in building 
up our Empire. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers Lists post free 
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Gift Books 


FILMLAND|k* 
IN FERMENT 


By E. G. Cousins 10/6 net 


With a preface by 
JACK HULBERT 


YOU’RE FAR 
TOO YOUNG 
Spondee 5/- net 


The Brightest Book for 
the Bright Young People 


FUGITIVE 
MORNING 
By Leslie A. Paul —-7/6 net 


THE SPEECH |* 
THAT MOVED 
THE WORLD 


Hegesippus 4/6 net 


THE 
AUTHENTIC |* 
PHOTOGRAPH 
OF CHRIST 


K. de Prosznski 5/- net 


THE JUNIOR 
OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 


I. O. Evans 7/6 net 


By permission of 
H. G. WELLS 


THE CHILD’S |* 
OWN 
LIMERICK 
BOOK 


Langford Reed 5/- net 


‘* Reviewed in this No. of THE BOOKMAN 


DENIS ARCHER 


THE SEARCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ir 
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THE JESUITS AND THE GREAT MOGUL. 


By Sir Edward Maclagan. 
17s. 6d. (Burns & Oates.) 


This comprehensive and closely annotated history of an 
almost forgotten chapter in the history of the Society of 
Jesus kept the reviewer from his bed for longer than he 
cares to think. It is a record of indomitable courage in 
the face of great difficulties, and it was only the suppression 
of the Society by Pope Clement XIV in 1773 that brought 
the work to an end. 

From Aquaviva, who was the first member of the Society 
sent to the Court of Akbar, and at Akbar’s own request, 
to Fr. Joseph Tieffen- 
thaler, who survived 
the suppression, it is a 
record, not of startling 
conversions and mar- 
tyrdoms, but of quiet, 
steady work by a small 
company of acutely 
intelligent and devoted 
men. 

This is the first time, 
to my knowledge, that 
a continuous history of 
this Mission has been 
presented, and _his- 
torians will be indebted 
to Sir Edward Mac- 
lagan for his invaluable 
and fully documented 
record, though in his 
preface he pays gener- 
ous tribute to the 
Belgian scholar, Fr. H. 
Hosten, who has de- 
voted the past quarter 
of a century to research 
on this period. Sir 
Edward Maclagan, in 
an appendix, gives a 
bibliography, extend- 
ing to four pages, of 
Fr. Hosten’s very 
scattered notes and 
articles; he has also 
devoted a chapter to 
the Tibetan Mission 
which was outlived by 
Aquaviva and of which 
no trace remains unless 
a “‘weather beaten 
cross lying horizontally 
on the summit of a 
large stone chorter or 
pyramid ’’ which was 
found in 1912, may be 
taken as a genuine 
relic of what was a 
very gallant venture. 

There are also admir- 
able chapters of the Jesuit influence on Hindu art, the 
literary activities of the Jesuits, their churches and their 
congregations. 


2 


xf 


als ran) 


From The Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul 
By Sir Edward Maclagan 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). 


MAETERLINCK AND I. 


By Georgette Leblanc. 
12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


What a long time it seems since Maeterlinck—and how 
few people yet know how to pronounce his name—first 
burst upon the world of letters in 1890 with ‘‘ La Princesse 
Maleine,’’ a marionette-like play which was followed by 
“* Pelléas et Mélisande,”’ ‘‘ Aglavaine et Selysette ’’ and “‘ La 
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Mort de Tintagiles.’’ In those days he was known as ‘*‘ The 
Belgian Shakespeare,” a title which must have irked him 
in after years. 

Georgette Leblanc, a native of Rouen and sister of 
Maurice Leblanc the creator of Arséne Lupin, was an 
operatic singer who was acting at the Monnaie at Brussels 
when she met Maeterlinck. They lived together from 1895 
till 1920, and this book is an account of their life together. 
From it one gathers that she had much to do with the 
composition of ‘‘Le Trésor des Humbles”’ which was 
dedicated to her and that “‘ Aglavaine’’ was written for 
her, but her appearance in it was a failure. The book is 
written in a staccato exclamatory style very similar to her 
brother’s. jThere are 
very few statements of 
facts; one is left to 
imagine what hap- 
pened. there is 
much of her feelings 
and dreams—all vague 
and cloudy. The trans- 
lator is apparently an 
American, as she talks 
of a Derby hat and a 
Windsor tie and does 


not translate per- 
cale.”” But she does 
talk of Judith Gauthier, 


putting in that “h” 
that the great . Théo- 
phile said he spent all 
his life in deleting. 

Octave Mirbeau first 
made Maeterlinck 
known in 1890 with an 
article in the Figaro 
reviewing ‘‘La Prin- 
cesse Maleine.’’ The 
authoress gives a poor 
picture of Oscar Wilde 
in his last days in 
Paris. She quotes 
often from her letters 
to Maeterlinck, but 
rarely from his letters 
to her; there was after 
the rupture probably 
a return of letters on 
both sides. “La Vie 
des Abeilles,’’ we are 
told, was written at 
Gruchet St. Simon in 
Normandy, and, like 
Lubbock, he used to 
colour the bees with 
spots of different paints 
to recognise them. 
Later they went to 
live in the old Abbey 
of St. Wandrille, be- 
tween Caudebec and 
Jumiéges, which must 
have been an ideal home for .a lover of the Middle 
Ages. After the rupture with Georgette, Maeterlinck 
married Renée Dahon. The book is plentifully illus- 
trated and produced with all the care for which the 
publishers are renowned. Maeterlinck is, like most Flem- 
ings, a sound trencherman. At Raoul’s restaurant at 
Chantemesle he wrote the following quatrain in the livre 
@’er of the establishment : 


S. Cecitia, BY NINI. 
(India Museum.) 


“Tu cherches le bonheur ? passant! 
Ecoute un peu: 
C’est 14 bas, chez Raoul, 
Le nid de l’oiseau bleu.” 


— 
seh: 
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SEPA 


GIFT=-BOOKS OF 


OUTSTANDING MERIT 


JUST PUBLISHED—Royal 8vo, cloth, price 
12s. 6d. net 


HOMES AND GARDENS OF 
ENGLAND 


By HARRY BATSFORD, Hon. A.R.1L.B.A., and 
CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by Lord Conway of Allington. 
Containing 72 pages of text, and 175 photographic 
illustrations of 135 fine old Country Houses and 
their Gardens, of the Medieval, Tudor, Stuart and 
Georgian periods, with a few Victorian examples. 
With a frontispiece in colour, map and numerous 
line cuts in the text. 

A remarkable survey that covers all England 
in its extent and all English architecture in its 
types. To those who have studied the houses and 
gardens of England, it will provide a fund of 
reference and information, and to others less 
familiar with the subject it should prove a revela- 
tion of unsuspected beauties. Briefly, itis a book 


which no lover of the old England can possibly 
ignore. 


By A. K. WICKHAM 
With a Foreword by M. R. James, O.M., Litt.D., 
Provost of Eton College. 
Containing 64 pages of text, with a frontispiece in 
colour, 107 fine photographic illustrations and 


numerous line drawings in the text. oval 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s. 6d. net 


“To have included more than a hundred photographs, of 
exquisite selection and beautifully reproduced, in a book priced at 
the cost of a bottle of whisky, is a really gallant undertaking.” 

The Week End Review 

“This is a generously illustrated book, with excellent photo- 
graphs and an equally excellent letterpress. It tells you the very 
things you have always wanted to know.” 

V. SaAcKVILLE-WEst in The Listener 


THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 
By BASIL OLIVER, F.R.1B.A. 


With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. STANLEY 
BaLpwin, M.P. 


A Review of their Types and Features, containing 

86 pages of text, a frontispiece in colour and 

over 200 beautiful illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 21s. net 


“* This book is a sheer joy. Messrs. Batsford have a wonderful 
reputation, and they have published many beautiful volumes, but 
none will give as much pleasure to so wide a circle as the present 
one.’ —The Western Morning News 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF 
BYGONE DAYS 


A History of Playthings of all Peoples from Pre- 
historic Times to the Nineteenth Century 


By KARL GROBER and PHILIP HEREFORD 

A beautifully produced survey of a fascinating 
subject as attractive to grown-ups as to children. 
With 12 plates in colour and over 300 photographic 


. illustrations of examples from every country and 


period. With 66 pages of historical and descriptive 
text. 
4to canvas, gilt, decorative wrapper, price 12s. 6d. net 


“‘ A beautifully produced book. It must be the last word on the 
subject. Few books have done anything so elaborate and fascinat- 
ing as this work, which, besides being an ideal present, will take 
its place as a contribution to the study of childhood.” - 

The Sunday Times 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers to H.M. the Queen 
15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 
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AAPA AANA, 


| The Christmas Books 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Flowering Wilderness 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
The Narrow Corner 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The House Under the Water 


MARGARET KENNEDY 
A Long Time Ago 


CLEMENCE DANE 
Recapture: An Omnibus 
Book 


STORM JAMESON 
The Triumph of Time: 
a Trilogy 


GRAHAM GREENE 
Stamboul Train 
Any of the above novels would 


surely be an acceptable present— 
have you seen these books ? 


COLLECTED POEMS 
OF JOHN MASEFIELD 
Enlarged Edition 


THE LETTERS OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


Edited and with an introduction 
by Aldous Huxley 


For further particulars ask ‘your 
bookseller 


HEINEMANN 
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From A Picture Book of 
British History, 
Vol. III 
By S. C. Roberts 
(Cambridge University Press). 


ROME: OF THE RENAISSANCE AND TO-DAY. 


By Sir Rennell Rodd. With illustrations by Henry Rush- 
bury. (Macmillan.) 


This is a perfect book, the kind that is so often ill-done, 
incomplete, facetious or rhetorical—in one word—cheap. 
When what is needed is sobriety, scholarship, common 
sense and love. For which last qualities this guide to 
Rome is conspicuous. With Baedeker in the hand for 
addresses and Sir Rennell in the trunk to consult morning 
and evening, at setting-out or on return, it should be 
possible to get at something like the heart of Rome. 
For, with an extraordinary wealth of detail, it shows the 
reader the way to everything he should see, to everything 
he wants to see and might miss. 

There are two initiations to be had in every great city ; 
the first to its famous, popular and historic splendours, to 
the places all the earth has heard of. The second, which 
comes only with time, but is in no ways less important and 
in many ways more precious—knowledge not of tombs, 
temples, palaces and great works of art or pride—not 
where things ended, but where they were begun and 


From The Romance of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Richards Press). 


An OmniBus OF 1847. 
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carried out. The places where the makers of a national 
tradition, its statesmen and artists and inventors and 
lovers lived before the world had got to hear about them— 
it is here that the inner knowledge of a land begins. Houses 
may have plaques on them, but streets carry no such label ; 
and the private life of a little quarter cannot give away its 
secrets. To know these is the second initiation, the most 
enduring and the loveliest. 

It is easy to gape at summaries of national existence, but 


one may go ; 
fi 
all 


away stunned 
rather than 
enlightened; 
while for the 
actual under- 
standing of its 
splendours, 
patience is 
necessary, 
patience that 
will sit for 
hours on the 
pavement 
terasse’”’ of a 
tiny café, or be 
content to 
prowl the 
cobble - stones 
of a back 
street ; recog- 
nise a door, a 
courtyard, 
a window 
where some 
tenacious feet have passed, some passionate eyes looked out. 
Until something of their experience returns, like a perfume, 
to illustrate the whole. In all travel, this is the thing in- 
finitely well worth doing, and which Sir Rennell Rodd’s 
book, without the least concession to sentimentality, makes 
possible to all travellers of intelligence. The illustrations, 
as strict representation of what exactly is there, could not 
be more perfect of their kind, and with an accuracy which 
should make them valuable to posterity. 


From A Picture Book of 
British History, 
Vol. II. 
By S. C. Roberts 
(Cambridge University Press). 


THE ADVENT OF 
THE MOTOR-CAR, 
1896. 


Mary Buits. 


LINCOLN’S INN, SHOWING THE 
HALL AND CHAPEL. 
From an eighteenth century drawing, 
published by the London Typographical 
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GRAYSON & GRAYSON 


ANTHOLOGY OF EMPIRE 
Compiled by ANTHONY HASLAM 


A tribute from the poets of Great Britain and the Dominions 
to the spirit of Empire and the Motherland throughout the ages 
from Chaucer to Kipling. Just Published. 512 pages. 6s. 


A HUMBLE FISHERMAN 


By MORLEY ROBERTS 
SUNDAY DISPATCH: “ All fishermen, humble or otherwise, 


will want to read this agreeable book, written, as it is, in the 


most attractive style.” Illustrated. Just Published. 10s. 6d. 


A CANDLE TO THE STARS 
By W. R. TITTERTON 
Pen portraits of living celebrities, including George Bernard 
Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, John Masefield, Marie Tempest, 


Augustus John, H. G. Wells, etc. etc., by a master in the art 
of literary portraiture. Just Published. 10s. 6d. 


BURMA AND BEYOND 


By_SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “ An informative and 
important book... . ere can be nothing but praise for 
the manner in which Sir George has done his work . . . which 
will assuredly take its place ‘. . . as a standard work.” 
‘Illustrated, Just Published. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES OF AUSTRIA 
By HERBERT VIVIAN 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “ Extremely"readable. 
Much of what he has written has the quality of a stirring 
historical novel. The book abounds in sprightl 
brilliantly written.” 


Mestrated. 


THE SWORD OF GOD 
By GUY ENDORE 


E. H. CARR in the SPECTATOR: “ Mr. Endore tells . . . 
the classical story of Joan of Arc . . . with a gusto, here and 
there with a spice of jauntiness, which contrasts not unpleasantly 
with the pseudo-profundities of Mr. Shaw and the pseudoe 
simplicities of Mr. Belloc.” Illustrated. 18s, 


RELIGION IN 


A CHANGING WORLD 
By A. H. SILVER 
THE REV. R. BIRCH HOYLE in the BRITISH WEEKLY : 


“This bracing, heartening . may warmly com- 
mended.” 5s. 


FICTION 


THE SINGERS by Leonnarp FRANK 
GREAT DUST by Peter Trait 
BUSH GYPSIES by AntHony Parsons 
TIGER BAYOU by Nevit HensHaw 
LITTLE COMFORT by Grorce MANninc-SANDERS 
THE NOTTING HILL MURDER by Cuive Rytanp 
WHITE PAGAN by Cuive Da.ton 


THE LITTLE GOLDEN CALF 
by ILya ILF and Eucene Petrov 


STREET, MAYFAIR 
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PITMAN’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO THEATRICAL 
MAKE-UP 


By CHARLES S. PARSONS, B.Sc. With a Foreword by Cepric 
Harwicke. An interesting and instructive handbook, ibing 
the make-up for every conceivable part and type of character. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 96 pp. 5s. net 


WRITING FOR THE FILMS 


By L’ESTRANGE FAWCETT. A complete guide to the style 
of story required and its correct presentation for film 


purposes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 112 pp. 3s. 6d. net 


LEAVES FROM MY SKETCHBOOKS 


By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.I., R.B.A., R.W.A. An interesting 
collection of actual leaves from the sketchbooks of this well- 
known artist, reproduced in facsimile. Size r11}ins. by Pg: 
stiff boards, 56 pp. 38. net 


ELGAR AND HIS MUSIC 


By J. F. PORTE. With a Foreword by Sir Lanpon Rona.p. 
A study and interpretation of Elgar’s music by an established 
music critic, for Elgar enthusiasts and all who are interested in 
music. Demy 8vo, 124 pp. Ready shortly 


THE ART OF THE 
ELOCUTIONIST 


By T. GUTHBERT SAMUELS, Mus.Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
L.T.S.C. Practical instruction and exercises on the fundamentals 
of speech production and voice training. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
108 pp. 38. 6d. net 


CONCERNING CAKE MAKING 


By HELEN JEROME, M.C.A. A practical and informative 
guide to cake making, with nearly 400 recipes for all kinds of 
cakes, large and small. Crown 8vo, cloth, 264 pp. 3s. 6d. net 


ETCHING AND DRYPOINT 


By E. G. PORTER. An inspiring handbook describing the first 
principles of this fascinating craft, with simple instructions and 
many illustrations. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 108 pp. 2s. 6d net 

Ready immediately 


COLOUR PATTERN FOR 
EMBROIDERY 


By ANNE BRANDON-JONES. An instructive course in decor- 
ative stitchery for the embroideress. Crown 4to, cloth, 72 pp., 
with 12 coloured plates and 12 diagram sheets. 12s. 6d. net 


WORDS CONFUSED AND 
MISUSED 


By M. WESEEN. Indicates at a glance the correct use of 
individual words and _——_ that are frequently misunderstood 
and misused in everyday conversation and writing. Crown 8vo, 
cloth ink, 316 pp. 5s. net. Ready immediately 


FAIRY TALE DANCES 


By CELIA SPARGER. Provides music and directions for five 
charming s dances suitable for older infants. The music has 
been selected the compositions of classical composers. With 
photographic illustrations. Crown 4to, 40 pp. Ready shortly 


GRAPHIC CHARTS OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By H. G. NEWMAN, B.A. A series of thirty-three charts 
designed to trace the effect of an outstanding period of history 
or movement from its earliest sources, through the subsequent 
stages of its career, and to indicate its counterpart in modern 
world affairs. Size 11} ins. by 8} ins., with explanatory — 

3s. 6d. 


PAGES FROM THE PAST 


By M. I. LUKE, M.A., and E. F. PRIEST-SHAW, M.A. A 
review of history fram contemporary sources, containing extracts 
from actual documents illustrating the social life, constructive 
achievements and leading personalities of the periods with which 
each book deals. In six books, covering the period from 2000 B.c. 
to A.D. 1500, each 2s. 6d. Write for full details. 


Write for a complete list of Pitman’ s General Books, 
containing titles on Art, Literature, Music, etc. 


SIR ISAAC: PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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GALLOWAY: THE SPELL OF ITS HILLS AND GLENS. 


By Andrew McCormick. With illustrations and map. 
7s. 6d. (Glasgow: Smith.) 


There are few parts of Scotland better fitted to arouse 
enthusiasm than the hills and plains of Galloway. That 
this volume has been a labour of love is evident on every 
page, and the reader is almost compelled to agree with 
the author’s not too modest claim, ‘‘ Is there any district 
in Britain possessed at once of greater historical and 
romantic interest and more picturesque scenery ?’”’ The 
book answers to the old definition ‘‘ fine confused feeding,” 
stories, legends, descriptions and verse. The veteran, 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, leads off with an enthusiastic preface, 


From Blodig’s Alpine Calendar 
(Blackwell). 


and Mr. R. J. Eckford concludes with a valuable chapter 
on the geology of the district. More than three dozen 
illustrations and an excellent map add to the attractions 
of this companionable volume. 


HONORE DE BALZAC: A Force of Nature. 


By Edwin Preston Dargan. 


of 
Chicago Press ; 


5s. 6d. (University 
Cambridge University Press.) 


The University of Chicago appears to be making a special 
study of Balzac. Psychologists please note. Mr. Dargan’s 
manner is indicated by his sub-title. The monograph does 
not lack scholarship—or piquant phraseology. Balzac is 
the “‘hyphen’”’ uniting romanticism and realism. Of 
the people in “Cousin Pons’’ Mr. Dargan says, ‘‘ God 
he!p their cousins and their sisters and their aunts.’’ He 
succeeds in giving a fair portrait of the geyser of a man, 
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working from two in the morning till noon or later, force- 
fully living, loving, and ever creating that ‘“ human 
comedy,”’ titanic progenitor of many “‘ sagas,’’ but probably 
unsurpassable. The book is as good and lively a popular 
introduction to Balzac as we are likely to get. 


MODES AND MANNERS : Vol. I. 


By Max von Boehn. 


Translated by Joan Joshua. 
(Harrap.) 


2Is, 


This book is likely to enjoy a great popularity, for it 
combines a most excellent outline of events with a history 
of the social manners and fashions of the time; and that 


IN THE CHALK MounrTains (Totes GEBRIGE). 
(Photo: M. Ehrhardt, Mittweida.) 


disjointedness which so often characterises a work dealing 
with fashion only, and makes so many books on dress only 
to be enjoyed by a specialist, is entirely absent. The 
figures here have a background against which to pose and 
become correspondingly more intelligible. Nor has Herr 
von Boehn sacrificed anything in the process, for the 
amount and quality of the illustrations are admirable— 
there are 25 plates in colour and 220 in half-tone—and as 
full as any book upon fashions, if not a detailed inquiry 
into a special period, has need to be. 

This first volume takes us from the decline of the ancient 
world to the Renaissance, and though its German material 
is more fully treated than that offered by other countries, 
it is not done so in a way to destroy the balance of the 
work as a whole, which is one of the most admirable which 
has yet been published upon the subject, and should the 
succeeding volumes compare in excellence, one which 
should become indispensable for a thorough survey of 
fashions and manners. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 
and TRAVEL 


From Peaks, Passes and Glaciers On THE Moine ARETE OF THE 
Ry A. E, Field and Sydney Spencer AIGUILLE VERTE. 
. (Methuen). 


INCLUDING REVIEWS BY 
S. P. B. MAIS, MARY BUTTS, DOUGLAS GOLDRING, EDWARD CRANKSHAW 
| : AND MARJORIE BOWEN 
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CHRISTMAS 


By S. P. B. 
(Richards Press). 


From The High Lands of Britain 
Mais 


THE PAST RECAPTURED 


The Story of the Borgias. 

By L. Collison-Morley. 

The History of Piracy. 

By Philip Gosse. 15s. 

William of Orange. 
By G. J. Renier. 53s. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

By Clennell Wilkinson. 

8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
Prince Charlie. 

By Compton Mac- 

kenzie. 5s. (Davies.) 
The Regent and His 
Daughter. 

By Dormer Creston. 
15s. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

Lady Louisa Stuart. 

By Susan Buchan. 
15s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Scarlet Ladies and a 
Black Box, 


By R. W. Davis de 
Marris. 10s, 
(‘‘ Ocean.”’) 


by J. D. Griffith- 
Davies 


It is the fashion now- 
adays to stigmatise youth 
for its cautious living. 
The heroic days are gone, 
and with their passing 
the prophets of gloom 


12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 
(Longmans.) 
(Davies. 


From The Silver Dale 
By W. Riley 
(Herbert Jenkins). 
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see the manifestations of moral disintegration within 
a splendid civilisation. Be this as it may: if youth 
has lost its taste for high adventure and dangerous 
living (and I am not saying that it has) it is certain 
that our publishers and authors are uninfluenced by 
youth’s example; and in the list of books printed at 
the head of this article are to be found tales of dan- 
gerous living to suit all tastes. Those who like strong 
meat should turn to the Borgias and the Pirates ; normal 
readers will probably find that the studies of William 
of Orange and Charles Edward provide them with 
excellent and satisfying fare; the delicate appetites 
will enjoy Miss Creston’s and Mrs. Buchan’s books ; 
and those who do not greatly care what they feast 
upon provided it is good will get value for money in 
Scarlet Ladies and a Black Box.” 

Mr. Collison-Morley’s study of the Borgias is a 
masterly piece of work, which will win the praise of 
serious students of history and entertain the general 
reader. His period is one of the most difficult to under- 
stand in European history: it is thronged with 


now reduced to mediocrity or obscurity; and its 
happenings are tantalisingly kaleidoscopic and confusing. 
In the hands of a less competent historian the period 
might easily have been reduced to a chaos through which 
the reader would have had neither the patience nor the 
inclination to flounder ; and it is because Mr. Collison- 
Morley has enabled us (and we might justly say for the 
first time) to see the wood for the trees in Renaissance 
Italy that we rate this book so highly. The Borgias, of 
whom he writes so entertainingly, were with the excep- 
tion of the Jesuit Saint Francis Borgia, a peculiarly 
unpleasant brood; but they were not the monsters 
of the popular imagination; and it would be stupid 
to discount their achievements merely because they 
were unscrupulous. An authoritative account of the 
Borgias was badly needed: Mr. Collison-Morley has 
supplied this need in a first-class way. 
Mr. Gosse is an enthusiast on the subject of piracy ; and 
frankly one cannot read his delightful book without retain- 
ing more than a sneaking affection for some of the greatest 
rogues the world has ever known. We sail in strange 
company throughout the ages and in many seas; and 


probably for the first time we realise what a highly organised 
business piracy really was. We come face to face with 
curious men and women—Lancelot Blackburne who 


THe TROUGH AND HAWESWATER. 
(Photo: J. E. Lacy.) 


personalities, great in their own age but in many cases - 
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roamed the Spanish Main and West Indian waters as a 
young parson and pirate and then rose to eminent respect- 
ability as the Lord Archbishop of York, Captain Bartholo- 
mew Roberts whose strict teetotalism is reminiscent of 
Calvinistic Wales of to-day, Captain. Daniel who abducted 
a priest to say Mass on his ship and actually shot one of 
the crew dead for irreverence during the Office, ‘‘ Captain ”’ 
Mary Read who could use a pistol or cutlass with any man 
and died a felon’s death at St. Jago de la Vega. I think 
Mr. Gosse is wrong is stating that Sir Henry Morgan was 
born at Llanrhymney in Glamorganshire (page 154). 
Considerable doubt surrounds this fact; but Sir Joseph 
Bradney 1n his ‘‘ History of Monmouthshire ”’ (I, pp. 253-4) 
has pointed out that Henry Morgan was the son of Lewis 
Morgan of Llangattock Lingoed in Monmouthshire and 
the brother of Sir Thomas Morgan, one of the chief leaders 
of the Parliamentarian forces in Wales in the Civil War. 

The biographies of William of Orange and Charles 
Edward, when read together, provide a striking example 
of historical contrast. Both men were “ up against” 
terrible odds ; but William, even though he was thwarted 
by scheming politicians at home and threatened by the 
might of Louis XIV abroad, succeeded, whereas Charles 
Edward, helped by a strong Jacobitism in his native 
Scotland, failed—and failed lamentably. The reason is 
not far to seek: William of Orange was irrepressible ; 
poor Charles Edward, after the fiasco of the ’Forty-five, 
lost heart. Dr. Renier’s study of William of Orange, 
slight though it may be, is one of the best biographies of 
the man in our language. His judgments are sober and 
scholarly ; and the reader’s interest is held from cover to 
cover. More space might perhaps have been given to the 
foreign policy of William’s latter years. To us it may 
seem callous because it ignored the claims of nationality, 
but it is well to remember that it was directed towards one 
end—the maintenance of peace in Europe. Turning to 
Mr. Wilkinson’s and Mr. Mackenzie’s books one is struck 
by the wonderful sympathy and understanding which both 
authors have for Charles Edward ; and it is undoubtedly 
this which explains the excellence of their respective books. 
Occasionally Mr. Mackenzie is too much of the Scottish 
nationalist to be the sober historian; and when he tries 
to speculate on the blessings which would have ensued 
had Charles Edward regained the throne of his fathers he 
is in danger of becoming ludicrous. The “ ifs ’’ in history 
can lead one anywhere; and in a serious biography they 
are not worth pursuing. Strangely enough both authors 
dismiss Charles’s later life in a few pages; and, sordid 
though it undoubtedly was, it is interesting enough to 
merit longer treatment because the student has a right to 
know how he faced adversity and failure. 


From Alps and Men THE VALLEY OF CHAMONIX. 
G. R. de Beer Etching by J. M. W. Turner. 


From Gallowa 
By Andrew MoCormick 
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THE TINKLER’S Loup. 
(Smith, Glasgow). 


Miss Creston’s account of the tragic life of George 1V’s 
daughter is more than a biography—it is a first-class com- 
mentary on court life under the Regency; and everyone 
into whose hands this book will fall will agree with Mr.. 
Guedalla who in a foreword says that Miss Creston’s 
work is ‘‘ just how the past should be written of.” “‘ The 
Regent and His Daughter ”’ is the kind of book to make 
history popular: there is the breath of life on every page ; 
and every figure on the canvas is alive. Quieter in tone 
but not less interesting is Mrs. Buchan’s book on Lady 
Louisa Stuart, the daughter of that Earl of Bute who 
endeavoured to teach George III the rudiments of 
eighteenth century benevolent despotism. This 
accomplished lady who lived to a ripe old age 
under four sovereigns, was as the authoress says 
in her preface “‘ neither a celebrity nor politician, 
a blue-stocking nor a royal favourite, but who 
well understood how to appreciate the follies and 
charms of the world in which she lived for nearly 
a hundred years.” It is a book to buy and to 
treasure. 

And finally I come to what must surely be 
one of the strangest books ever written—*‘ Scarlet 
Ladies and a Black Box.’’ The publishers have 
listed it as ‘‘ historical fiction ’’’ but they believe 
that it is founded on fact, only the documentary 
evidence which can prove the authenticity of the 
statements in the narrative was inadvertently 
destroyed. But the author, having read the MS. 
“until he knew it practically by heart,’’ has 
placed on record the stirring adventures of his 
ancestor, Colonel Robert Davys, who actually 
had in his possession the “ black box ’’ wherein 
lay proof that Charles II was legally married to 
Lucy Walter ; and whether it is fact or fiction it is 
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certainly an entertaining story. The story of 
Cromwell flicking ink on to the beards of his 
fellow regicides is certainly an error. The hero 
of this exploit was Henry Marten, the republican 
lawyer and sadist, and one is rather surprised 
that Colonel Robert Davys should have made 
this mistake, for the story was popular enough in 
the taverns in Commonwealth days. 


MR. BELLOC’S NAPOLEON 


Napoléon. 
By Hilaire Belloc. 16s. net. (Cassell.) 


The Bonapartes in the New World. 


By E. M. Oddie. 15s. net. (Mathews & 
Marrot.) 


by Marjorie Bowen 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc is one of the most brilliant 
men of letters of our time; everything that he 
writes is touched by the authentic magic which 
distinguishes literature from the efforts of the 
clever craftsman, the industrious compiler or the 
cunning imitator. The considerable output of 
this author refutes the constant accusation of 
“over production ’’ which is thrown much too 
readily at those writers who exceed the staid 
limits of one work every two or three years. 
Many critics seem unable to distinguish between 
the outpourings of the busy hack and the rich 
fecundity of creative energy, and the result is 
that a certain shame-faced self-consciousness 
attaches to any writer’s confession of a large 
number of books to his name. To write seldom 
is to be highly valued and to write frequently 
is to incur the charge of a mechanical facility. 

The truth is that some few are gifted with an 
imagination so profound, a mind so stored with 
fact and fancy, an enthusiasm so untarnished 
that while they breathe they must work, and 


From Victorian Portraits 
y Percy Colson 
(Rich & Cowan). 


From Bonnie Prince Charlie 
By Clennell Wilkinson 


PRINCE CHARLIE AT THE TIME 
OF THE 'FortTy-Five. 


(Harrap). (From a miniature in the collection of the 
Earl of Wemyss, By permission of the 
Hon. Sir Evan Charteris, K.C.) 
7 the least of their efforts will be worth far more than 


His HIGHNESS 
Prince ALBERT. 
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the best of careful compilations of the uninspired. 

Mr. Belloc’s ‘‘ Napoléon ”’ is as fresh, as vital, and 
as glowing as if it were the early work of brilliant 
youth, and as exact, beautifully proportioned, 
restrained and melodious as the achievement of the 
peak of maturity. 

A large library could be filled with works dealing 
with Napoleon I; the man and his times have been 
dealt with a thousand times, from every angle, and 
under every aspect ; the subject might therefore well 
be considered staled and difficult enough to dis- 
courage any biographer. Mr. Belloc however treats 
his hero as if he were the first to deal with him, and 
the result is a biography which, though slender 
compared to some of the tomes devoted to this 
subject, contains all anyone need know of the first 
Napoleon, a study new enough to enthral even those 
already well read in this period of the first Empire, 
and sufficient to give those who know little of the 
matter a complete and unforgettable picture of one 
of the world’s greatest men. 

Here is no attempt on the part of the writer to 
exploit himself at the expense of his theme, and 
though Mr. Belloc’s individuality is most apparent 
in all that he writes, he here merges it in that of 
the man of whom he writes and whom he so much 
admires. For he has not followed the fashion of 
that easy irony, that mocking revaluation which has 
of late been too popular. To Mr. Belloc, Napoleon is 
a“ high creature ’’ with “ high victories,’’ and as such 
he writes of him, using a sympathetic enthusiasm 
that does not interfere with the clarity of his vision 
nor the precision of his judgment. 

Mr. Belloc has divided his 445 pages into two parts. 
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vom The Regent and His Daughter 
y Dormer Creston 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


The first is concerned with the not always under- 
stood character and the not always undisputed 
motives of Napoleon, who is seen by Mr. Belloc 
as the man who attempted to achieve the unity 
of Europe and in some measure and in some 
sense succeeded. 

We, Mr. Belloc thinks, inherit this partial 
success, and he remarks in effect: ‘“‘ If unity do 
in some way appear before the last disaster, 
we shall owe its resurrection ultimately to 
Napoleon.” 

The ‘last disaster’’ Mr. Belloc refers to is 
apparently the final dissolution of Europe, the 
crash of Western culture and chaos following 
universal war. It may be much doubted if 
history is likely to follow this sequence and even 
questioned if Napoleon were sufficiently a single- 
minded. idealist to concern himself much about 
the future of mankind. And, admitting that 
this wes so, one need not be a cynic to observe 
that the awful devastation of the Napoleonic 
Wars and their appalling aftermath seem a high 
price to pay for such progress as the great con- 
queror made towards reconstructing a united 
Europe. Mr. Belloc however does not allow his 
opinions to colour his narrative unduly; it is 
easy to read this masterly summary of Napoleon 
and come to unprejudiced conclusions. 

In the second part of his work Mr. Belloc deals 
with the actions of his hero in thirty-five episodes 
from the “ Arising ’’ to St. Helena.” 

Nothing more vivid, compact, well informed, 
altogether exciting and satisfying than this 
unfolding of the Corsican’s stupendous drama 
could be desired. An example of Mr. Belloc’s 
skill is shown in his sketch of Josephine (p. 111, 
et seq.). Here is all we need to know of this 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE AND 
PRINCE LEOPOLD IN THEIR 
BOX AT THE OPERA. 
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woman and as much as we can hope to know 
of any fellow human being. 

The usefulness of the book is heightened by 
twenty-two sketch maps of the various actions 
from Toulon to Waterloo, and there is a 
finely reproduced frontispiece of the Ceracchi 
bust. 

Miss Oddie has also been fascinated by the 
Napoleonic tradition, and has had the industry 
and patience to follow out the story of the 
descendants of the Bonapartes in North America. 
She presents the famous Betsy Patterson with 
care and insight and shows us a remarkable 
woman in an extraordinary situation. The rami- 
fications of this obscure branch of Napoleonic lore 
will be of great interest to many; there are 
sever.l genealogical tables and numerous un- 
common illustrations. 


MASK AND MAN: Memoirs by Feodor Chaliapin. 
18s. (Gollancz.) 


Regarded as the memoirs it claims to be this 
book is disappointing. M. Chaliapin tells us little 
that is new about his life, and much of that little 
in the form of comment on events we are assumed 
already to know. But if these events be known, 
and the present memoirs—not M. Chaliapin’'s 
first—be regarded as a supplement to biography, 
they will be found entertaining enough. M. 
Chaliapin would have been an individual in any 
society andage. And with the background of his 
own picaresque life and epoch as an aid, his 
story of his triumphs, failures and loves is a 
story, reminiscent now of eighteenth century 
Europe, now of that unmistakable Russia that 
has gone, but always revealing and always 
sympathetic. 
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GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. 


By Giambattista Basile 


(John Lane). 
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From Those Greenland Days 
By Martin Lindsay 
(Blackwood). 


THE MOTH IN WINTER. 


THE YEARS THAT ARE PASSED | Mr. Cecil Roberts possesses a magical charm which 


Alfred Fripp: A Life 


brings the ecstasy of life into some of the dreariest episodes 


By Cecil Roberts. 1 5s. net. (Hutchinson.) in a man’s life; but his latest biography is of a man whose 
Recollecti £ @ Prison Govern dead moments were indeed few. Alfred Fripp’s early 
By oh EF Rich. net. (Hurst & Blackett.) career—his swift and sensational rise to fame—his work 


by Ashley Sampson 


Lights 
F. Spencer Cha 
(Chaite & Windus). 


for Guy’s Hospital—his comings and goings in and out of 
the “‘ best houses ’’ of Europe—his exceptionally romantic 


Our ESKIMO FRIENDS LEAVE FOR HOME. 
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marriage and his appointment to the 
Royal Household—forms perhaps the 
most glamorous chapter of the last 
fifty years. When Mr. Roberts spreads 
himself over a life like that, our hopes 
run very high; and there will be no 
disappointment here. 

There are times when the thought of 
success seemed to extinguish all others 
in the mind of the great surgeon; and 
I’ must confess that sometimes one 
reaches a point of indignation drawing 
near to disgust when one reads : 


“These were trying days for Alfred 
Fripp. It was his first serious setback 
in a swift career. He had swept up to 
success from the hour when he had taken 
the train North to act as locum to 
Jalland at York . . . and after that his 
professional triumph with the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital, and now suddenly, 
when he seemed to have worked to the 
forefront of his profession, came a check.”’ 


There is no feeling here that his life’s 
vocation would continue unabated, or 
even that he failed his monarch at a 
critical moment; but only that his con- 
siderable material ambitions received 
their first check. 

Mr. Cecil Roberts however does something to redeem 
this impression in the last chapters, and reveals to us a 
man who never spared himself in his labours; and to 
whom the loss of a night’s rest to help one suffering old 
woman in the hospital was nothing. He had his days in 
which he drank deep of success ; but success is, in its way, 
as stern a discipline as failure ; and out of it Fripp certainly 
went—leaving behind him many friends and scarcely an 
enemy. 

The recollections of Colonel Rich, formerly Governor of 
various prisons, form delightful entertainment when he is 
contented to recollect ; but rather a nightmare of more or 
less obsolete ideas when he endeavours to theorise. He 
has no use for “ seftimentalists ’’ who are out for prison 
reform. Prisoners should have the fear of God—(by 
which he sometimes means the fear of Colonel Rich)— 
instilled into them. Hanging is a merciful method of 


From ot the Pole 
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ScoTtT’s WINTER QUARTERS 
aT Cape Evans. 
(Taken by moonlight during the winter.) 


disposing of incurable blackguards; and he has watched 
the cat administered ‘‘ with satisfaction ’’—an instrument 
which he considers might be wielded rather more often to 
good effect. 

His arrival at Liverpool Prison gives him ample oppor- 
tunity to open those gates to the reading public; 
and this he does in a manner which lays bare his men- 
tality. 

“‘A more extraordinary collection of people within four 
walls than my compulsory guests it would be impossible to 
imagine. There was in the first place, of course, the usual 
conglomeration of real blackguards, who had no earthly 
intention of being other than they were. Most of them were 
habitual criminals. ... Then there was the professional 
burglar; there was the plausible false pretentionist, who 
walks round the visitors like a cooper round a cask ; or again, 
there was the immoral degenerate, the type who will assault 
young children, for whom the ‘cat’ is the only cure. Oh, 
why do they not use that wholesome corrective more, however 
little Mr. Bernard Shaw may like it.” 


From These Greenland Days 
By Martin Lindsay) 
(Blackwood). 
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Emice Zora 
(From a painting by Manet.) 


At his best Colonel Rich can be very amusing—with a 


dry wit which seldom tires ; 
book in which he gives us 
glimpses of the lives of his 
prisoners in between one term 
of service and another. The bulk 
of his book is, however, con- 
cerned with the inside of these 
gloomy houses; and here he is 
not seldom at his worst. It 
must be said to his credit that 
he quelled a riot in Maidstone 
Prison with almost incredible 
personal courage. 


VICTORIAN PORTRAITS. 
By Percy Colson. tos. 6d. net. 
(Rich & Cowan.) 

The Victorians are being “‘ re- 
discovered ’’ in these days with 
such celerity and zest that soon 
there will be no figures of the 
period left for modern dissection 
and wit exercise. It is somewhat 
sorrowful for those really inter- 
ested in the Victorian era and 
the achievement of its great 
men and women to learn it is 
now a sound commercial pro- 
position for flippant writers to 


and these are the parts of his 


From At John Murray's 
By George Paston 
(John Murray). 
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guy or grossly attack the subject; but no doubt profes 
sional book-makers—an ever increasing band—must live 
and consequently find something to write about now 
that the characters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been exhausted by much literary exhibi- 
tion. The distress of complete and entrenched Victorians, 
like myself, who survive to witness this attack, reminds 
me of a delightful wood engraving in a Victorian child’s 
book of the sixties entitled “‘ Alice’s New Book”’ (an 
imitation in part of the recent Lewis Carroll successes), 
wherein is seen a naughty boy attacking the india- 
rubber doll of his little sister: ‘Cruel Sam has got 
hold of its nose—he says he will improve the shape, 
and he is pulling it to a long point.”’ 

The latest author to pull the noses of the Victorians 
is Mr. Percy Colson, who provides four studies of the 
Prince Consort, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, Harriet 
Martineau and Mendelssohn (an unexpected specimen in 
a Victorian portrait” 
gallery). Prince Albert 
is the main theme of the 
book, and his nose is 
unmercifully pulled. This 
is a cynical study which 
will amuse those who 
regard the Prince as a 
prig and a busybody who 
must have his finger in 
every pie of his adopted 
country ; but it provides 
no new material and no 
attempt to solve the 
strange enigma Albert 
was, and consequently is 
of little historical value. 
Mr. Colson’s style is certainly amusing and endeavours 
to improve on that of the much imitated Mr. Lytton 
Strachey : 


From Captain Scott 
By Stephen Gwynao 
(John Lane). 


“His [Albert’s] virtue was indeed appalling. Not a 
single vice redeemed it. He was rather delicate; his 
stomach, especially, was weak and he was apt to be sick 
after any unusual excitement. . . ..He disliked exertion. 
.. . He was mentally tired, though his mind was crammed 
full of facts. ... He would have won endless prizes in 
those modern newspaper competitions.” 


But unfortunately the style is marred at times by silly 


vulgarity. Mr. Colson also perpetrates some errors of 


JOHN Murray Ill. 
(From a painting by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.) 
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fact. England was not governed by a “ succes- 
sion of German monarchs since the reign of 
James the Second,’’ and ‘‘ We don’t want to 
fight, but by Jingo if we do’”’ was not sung 
at the time of the Crimean War, but over twenty 
years later. 

At times I agree with Mr. Colson, as when he 
writes of the 
middle class 
Victorian mother 
and pays a 
tribute to her 
almost ceaseless 
hard work, work 
relieved by very 
little recreation 
or holidays. He 
is much better in 
his study of 
Samuel Wilber- 
force than,of 
Prince Albert, for 
here the author 
is more sym- 
pathetic and his humour more kindly, and he well sums 
up the career and character of ‘‘Soapy Sam.’’ Harriet 
Martineau provides full scope for Mr. Colson’s exercise 
of irony, and he presents very mordantly that strange 
spinster’s remarkable success, considering her limited and 
dull talents, in the literary and social world of her time. 


From Sir Francis Drake 
By &. F. Benson 


(John Lane). 


THE NEW WORLD 
AND THE OLD 


Sacred and Profane Memories. 
By Carl van Vechten. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
Memoirs of Prince Bliicher. 


Edited by Evelyn Princess Bliicher and Major 
Desmond Chapman-Huston. 15s. (Murray.) 


by Edward Crankshaw 


One of these 
books is vital 
and attractive; 
the other is not. 
This is Mr. Carl 
van  Vechten’s 
“Sacred and | 
Profane Mem- 
which 
consists of some 
reminiscent 
essays reprinted, 
upon what pre- 
text we cannot 
guess, from vari- 
ous scattered 
sources. When 
van Vechten is 
not being offen- 
sive he indulges |~ 
a quiet, super- | 
ficially medita- | 
tivemood,which | 
is not without 
a certain weak {+ 
charm—as ‘‘ The Tin Trunk,” in which he is pleased j% 
to be mildly nostalgic about the days of his child- 
hood. For the most part, however, the essays are 


J. R. ACKERLEY. 
*(Photo: Foulsham & Bamfield.) 
From Escapers All 
By J. R. Ackerley 
(John Lane). 


supremely irritating. The longest chapter is devoted -—~— at 


to the author’s tribulations as a neutral in Europe at 
the outbreak of the War. His most distressing con- 
tretemps was due to the lack of porters at the railway 
station on the occasion of his flight from belligerent 


From Evening Memories 
By Sir Herbert Maxwell 
Macle 
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ANDREW LANG AND 
HERBERT MaxweELt, 1895. 
hose). 


Paris to peaceful Italy. Mr. van Vechten would almost 
certainly have missed his train had not a stray porter put 
in a belated appearance; for he was staggering beneath 
a burden consisting of one suitcase, two sticks, one 
cloak and one book. He had many other terrible ex- 
periences. 


From The St. Helena Journal of 


General Baron Gourgand, 
1815-1818. 
Edited by Norman Edwards 
(John Lane). 
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It is pleasant to turn from the 
American cosmopolitan to the oe 
German aristocrat, Prince Bliicher. 
Prince Bliicher was the great-great- 
grandson of the Feld-Marshal—“ the 
Johnny who was late at Waterloo ”’ 
—and the first part of his book isa 
brief account of the life of his dis- 
tinguished ancestor. We hear of 
his early conflict with his king, 
Frederick the Great, which ended 
in Bliicher’s retirement to a farm 
until the king’s death ; and there are 
translations of letters to his wife 
from the Field-Marshal in the field 
during his campaigns against 
Napoleon. These make fascinating 
if monotonous reading: models of 
terseness breathing complete self- 
confidence. Prince Bliicher makes 
no serious attempt to assess the 
comparative importance of Welling- 
ton’s and Bliicher’s contributions to 
the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo. 
He is content to remark that the 
English seem to underestimate the 
Field-Marshal’s worth while the 


From Burma and Beyond WA VILLAGE POSTS RECORDING 
Germans do the same for Wel- By Sir J. George Coott SacrRiFiceD BULLOCKs. 
lington. (Grayson & Grayson). 


But the main part of this book is 
given up to Prince Bliicher’s own 


personal memoirs; and the key-note of these is a deep, and his attitude might serve as an example to many of 
if not uncritical, love of England. Prince Bliicher seems the frenzied internationalists of to-day. For his inter- 
to have been the ideal internationally-minded man ; nationalism did not involve constant deprecation of the 


merits of hisown country and blind adulation of the 
virtues of all others. He was at school at Stony- 
hurst, and later he studied at Prague University ; 
still later he married an Englishwoman. Thus his 
love of other countries than his own sprang from 
his intimate knowledge of them; not from empty 
theorising. As the occupant of a distinguished 
place in German and English society his life-long 
ideal was to strengthen, in so far as it lay in 
the power of one man, Anglo-German understand- 
ing. These memoirs themselves are in effect his 
final effort ; and if more people felt and behaved 
as Prince Bliicher the peace of Europe would be 
an assured fact instead of an apparently fantastic 
dream, 


This book makes delightful reading. The 
scene is constantly shifting. Prince Bliicher was 
a great sportsman, and his pleasures took him 
to remote parts of the globe. He took pleasure 
in the social life, both country and town, of 
Germany, Austria and England; this in spite 
of his discriminating taste in intimate friends. 
Edwardian London he compares to “ the great 
days of the Italian Renaissance.”’ ‘‘ London 
was in name and in reality the capital of the 
world.”’ It can be imagined with what especial 
horror the outbreak of war affected this German 
Prince, then living in London with his English 
wife. But he survived the War by thirteen 
years ; and lived to look back with some regrets 
on the old state of Europe; for, although he 
was vividly alive to many of the inherent evils 
in the old regimes of Germany and Austria, he 
believed that the good outweighed the evil; and 
the Habsburg Empire he likens to a “little 
League of Nations.’’ Perhaps if Ferdinand had 
survived Serajevo his Empire might have gradually 
become one; but, as we are slowly discovering 
to-day, equality is a first essential in a League. 


From Africa Notwithstanding “FOR TWO YEARS YOU,A CHIEF, And beneath Franz Josef there was little 
By Kenneth Bradley WILL WORK AS A SERVANT ON ° 
(Lovat Dickson). THIS STATION.” equality. 
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WAR ON THE HIGH SEAS 


The Big Blockade. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. 18s. net. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Imperial Defence and Capture at Sea in War. 


By Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond. _ Ios. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


by Rolf Bennett 


In Mr. Chatterton’s book we have the first 
authentic and complete account of the wonderful 
work of the blockading fleet. known as the Tenth 
Cruiser Squadron which operated in the fog- 
infested and gale-swept seas of the North. 
Organised, trained and fathered ’’ by Admiral 
Sir Dudley de Chair, its labours, to quote the 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, ‘“‘were more vom Red Sea Nights 


By William J. Makim 
continuous, more important, and more successful (Jarrold). 
than any other branch of His Majesty’s Naval 

Forces.”’ 


probably be valued more for the lessons it con- 
veys, than for its record of quiet heroism in 
the face of constant danger and amidst appalling 
conditions. One of these lessons is that the 
strength of a maritime nation is embodied in its 
merchant shipping no less than its Navy; the 
other is the danger of vesting practically un- 
limited authority in asmall bureaucratic assembly. 

Such was the Contraband Committee of the 
Foreign Office, set up to decide the fate of ships 
captured by the blockading squadron. It was 
bound by “no law, custom, precedent, treaty, 
tules of evidence, rules of procedure, or legal 
restraint,’ and, by allowing cargoes obviously 
intended for the enemy to continue to their 
destination, was largely responsible for that ugly 
belief concerning the presence in high quarters 
of a “hidden hand.” Fortunately this phase of 
maladministration passed and this country was 
able to reap to the full the benefits of the work 
being done by the Tenth Cruiser Squadron in 


From Tigris Gunboats View OF KUT IN RUINS AFTER the tempestuous northern oe 
By Vice-Admiral Wilfrid Nunn THE SIEGE AND RECAPTURE. Admiral Richmond’s book is of a more con- 
(Melrose). 


troversial character, and will appeal to experts 
rather than to the general public. In it he 


The duty of this squadron 
was primarily to intercept, 
examine and, if necessary, detain 
all neutral ships entering or 
leaving the North Sea by the 
North of Scotland route. That 
this duty was no sinecure may 
be judged from the fact that 
from August, 1914, to the end 
of 1917, this famous squadron 
intercepted 8,905 ships. Its 
strength never exceeded twenty- 
five armed merchant cruisers, 
and frequently fell below this 
owing to the necessity of various 
units leaving their stations for 
the purpose of replenishing stores 
and undergoing repairs. It lost 
during that period a dozen ships, 
as well as two trawlers, a seem- 
ingly high proportion until one 
realises that it was this squadron, 
of whose existence the public 
was scarcely aware,. that was 
“employing the one weapon 
which was wounding the enemy 


fe 


till he almost bled to death.”’ a 
Thrilling as such a_ history A Fetish House. 
must necessarily be, it will isbet). 
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From Maeterlinck and I 
By Georgette Leblanc 
(Methuen). 


discusses the vexed question of the right 
of belligerent nations to capture neutral 
vessels at sea. Though opinions differ 
widely on this subject, the author makes 
out a good case for the retention of the 
right of search. Since, he argues, a war 
can only be carried on as long as the com- 
batants can obtain the material necessary 
to prosecute it, the longer they are enabled 
to obtain this material, the longer the war 
will last with its attendant consequences— 
death, destruction and misery. In other 
words, if the abolition of the right of search 
is established, it will only be for the benefit 
of neutral speculators whose pockets will 
be filled as long as the slaughter continues. 

While, no doubt, equally cogent argu- 
ments could be produced to combat the 
author's views, it is for this very reason 
that all those who are interested in the 
safety of the Empire should read this book. 
It is illustrated and there is a well-arranged 
index. 


UNDER TSAR AND SOVIET. 
By John W. Hird. 12s. 6d. 
Blackett.) 

Notwithstanding the usual exaggerated 
publisher’s boost, this book is really in- 
formative. Mr. Hird has thirty years’ 
experience of Russia, and in the last few 
years of it seems to have collected all the 
satirical anecdotes about Bolshevik rule. 
He has also many amusing tales of his 
own to tell, and some bitter ones. And 
through the medium of a varied personal 
experience he gives a lively picture of 
Soviet Russia to-day. Admittedly it is not 
a complete picture; if any country could 
be imagined to be in only such conditions 
as Mr. Hird describes, it could not continue 
tobe forlong. Butsubstantially his picture 
is that brought back by any man who has 
more than a tourist’s acquaintance with 


(Hurst & 


DEATH OF MELISANDE. 
A PERFORMANCE AT SAINT-WANDRILLE. 


From Charies 1 
By F. M. G. Higham 
(Hamilton). 
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Russia, and to that extent it 
is true. To appreciate its full 
flavour it should be read along 
with, say, Mr. Julian Huxley’s 
account of his Cook’s tour to 
Paradise. 

Kerensky’s preface—surely 
he is the worst possible guide 
to the country he deserted 
fifteen years ago!—is a joke. 
Like the Bolsheviks (speaking 
of course from another angle 
and of other books), he hopes 
that Mr. Hird will “‘ help to 
disperse, however little, the 
regrettable idea held by public 
opinion in England regarding 
the brilliant ‘ achievements’ 
of Stalin’s dictatorship.” It 
seems to be a common belief 
among Russian politicians of 
all shades that the British 
public’s ideas are expressed by 
the pro-Bolshevik and anti- 
Bolshevik claptrap of the 
British Press, and that they 
lack minds of their own with 
which to judge. (Perhaps, all 
the books on Russiaconsidered, 
they are right.) W. HLH. 


CHARLES ON THE WAY TO THE 
SCAFFOLD. 


(After Wappers.) 
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“ An exceedingly charming long 
word, ingenious.” —THE LISIENER distinction.” —SPECTATOR 


short-story.” —NEWS-CHRONICLE 


beautiful and memorable Review 
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Family History 
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ADVENTURE 


Big Game Shooting in Africa. 


Edited by Major H. C. Maydon. Lonsdale Library, 
Vol. XIV. 25s. (Seeley, Service.) 


Modern Exploration, Sport and Travel. 


By Norman J. Davidson. 18s. (Seeley, Service.) 


Told at the Explorers’ Club: True Tales of Modern 
Exploration. 


Edited by Frederick A. Blossom. tos. 6d. (Harrap.) 


by S. P. B. Mais 


The Lonsdale Library continues to keep up its very 
high standard of achievement. The latest volume, on big 


From Memoirs of Prince 
Bliicher 
Edited by his widow, Evelyn 
Princess Bliicher 
(John Murray) 


1865-1931. 
(Lafayette Ltd.) 


game shooting in Africa, will attract two widely different 
types of reader, the more enviable being that smaller 
group who buy it betore going out to Africa in order to 
learn from those who know best where to go, what to look 
for, and how to tackle when they find, and the far larger 
group who buy it to enjoy the vicarious pleasure of hunting 
wild animals without danger or discomfort from the depths 
of a club arm-chair. 

Both groups will be enchanted by the photographs, of 
which there are a hundred and forty, depicting lions and 
rhinos at unpleasantly close quarters to the camera. 

This volume does what no other book on the subject 
even attempts. It covers the whole of Africa, and is 
divided into thirteen geographical sections, about each of 


GEBHARO LEBRECHT, FOURTH 
Prince BLUCHER OF WAHLSTADT, 


From Lady Louisa Stuart Lapy Louisa StTuarr. 


By Susan Buchan 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


which the most knowledgeable sportsmen give details 
about equipment, forming the safari, and the best method 
of approaching the animals. Major Maydon, the general 
editor, contributes chapters on the Sudan, the western 
littoral of the Red Sea, Somaliland, Kenya and South 
Africa, the Duke of Gloucester describes Abyssinia and 


From The Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain 
By J. L. Garvin 
(Macmillan). 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
1888. 
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OOLA-BOOLA’S 


WONDER BOOK 


by 
Bruno BUrRGEL 
The children’s book.in a thousand, in which 
Dr. Oola-Boola tells a new kind of fairy 
tale which the child of to-day will love. 


“Perhaps it was bound to be from a 
German mind, learned, tender, odd and 
moralizing that the first successful Marchen 
of science would come. . . . Bruno Biirgel’s 
old doctor telling his marvels has been 


beautifully translated by Ivy Clegg.” || 
ELEANOR FARJEON in Time and Tide | 
Illustrated by Anna Zinkeisen || 


Price 6s. net 


HENRY PURCELL 
The English Musical Tradition 
by 
A. K. 
The first modern study of Henry Purcell, 
who, though so often acclaimed as our 
greatest composer, is practically unknown 
outside a few songs and anthems, to the 
ordinary person. 
Price 6s. net 


THE 
NIBELUNG’S RING 


An Act by Act Guide to the Plot and Music 
by 
AYLMER BUEssT 
A practical handbook to Wagner’s great 
cycle by a well-known conductor, which 
the lover of these Operas will find 
invaluable. 
Price 5s. net 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 
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B R | G Ky TO N-a Sea View,” Victoria Road. Midday 

dinner, gas fires in bedrooms, home-made 
bread. Vegetarians also catered for. Plenty of books; plenty of fruit.— 
Brighton 1702 ; hostess, Miss Turner. 


DAW LI S|! he S. DEVON.—Charming Guest House, newly 

8acres. Tennis, bathing, minia- 
ture golf. Garages. sine. Home comforts. Very reasonable 
charges.—Bishop, Fairfield House, Dawlish. 


—Spend a quiet, restful holiday, Christmas 
ed otherwise, at ‘‘ Greyladies Guest 
terms, which include morning tea, baths 
and electric light. = a. ~~ & throughout the year. Write or phone— 
Hassocks 224. 


DITCHLIN¢ 


House,” Ditchling, Sussex. 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
AND AFTER 


By the Rev. C. P. S. CLARKE, M.A., Rector of North 
Stoneham ; Prebendary of Salisbury; Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Just een 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. (Post 6d.) 


A comprehensive survey of the Movement and its results to the present 
time written by a well-known Church historian and based on original sources. 


EVERY MAN’S STORY OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 


By the Rev. T. DitwortH-Harrison, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton. 2s. 6d. (Post 3d.) 


‘ Admirably supplies the need for a cheap and succinct history of the 
Oxford Movement, written with freshness and vivacity.””— 


Church Union Gazette 


EVERY MAN’S BOOK OF 
SACRED VERSE 


Edited with Notes by Gorpon CRossE. 
Impression. Superfine Cloth, $s. ; 
(Post 34d.) 

“It is a delightful book, full of lovely and shining things. ... He is 


particularly successful in his task of finding lesser-known poets and finding 
treasures in their works.”-—Mr. Roserts in the Guardian 


CHRISTMAS TO CANDLEMAS 

A Book of Verses and Stories about the Joyful 
Forty Days. 
By the Rev. J. AticK BovgueEt, Chaplain of All Saints’ 
Hospital, Eastbourne. With 7 illustrations in colour 
by Dorotuy I. ApAmson. Coloured picture boards, 
2s. 6d. (Post 2d.) 

“* A very charming set of verses and stories. . . . The book has a delightful 


air of simplicity well fitted to its subject.""—Church Times 
** A very beautiful little gift-book.”’—Laudate 


Second 
Leather, 7s. 6d. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 28, Margaret Street 
Oxford Circus, London, W.1; and 9, High Street, Oxford 


INTRODUCING 


THE FENLAND PRESS 


GF 


Two Titles from our Autumn List 


CORNWALL to AMERICA 
in 1783 


From the Journal of PAUL BURALL 
(1755-1826) 


Introduction by A. K. Hamitton Jenkin, M.A., 
B.Litt(Oxon), Hon. Sec. Federation of 
Old Cornwall Societies 


Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated 4s. 6d. net 


THOUGHT—THE MASTER 
KEY 


By LEONARD E. JENNINGS 


A book for Progressive Professional and Business 
Men and Women 


Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. net 
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From Alps and Men 
By G. R. de Beer 
(Arnold), 


Tanganyika, A. C. Knollys concentrates on 
elephants in Uganda, Major Powell-Cotton on 
the forest-hog of French Equatoria! Africa, 
Rodney Wood on Nyasaland, and Captain Blaine 
and Denis Lyell on Northern Rhodesia.  Alto- 
gether this is a most comprehensive book, to the 
lay reader of very special charm by reason of its 
reticence and clean, pared-down precision of style. Its 
thrill, and it is intensely thrilling, comes from its quiet- 
ness. Each line of advice, one feels, is the outcome of 
months or years of dangerous experience. . 

Those who feel that the grand wild animals of 
this continent are in any danger of being exter- 
minated by big-game hunters will gain much comfort 
from reading the schedules at the end of the volume, 
which show what care is taken by the authorities to 
preserve the continuance of the race of all wild creatures. 

Mr. Davidson has undertaken a very odd job in 
“Modern Exploration, Sport and Travel.’’ So far as 
I understand him, he has had access to famous recent 
books of exploration and condensed their material in 
his own words. For instance we are given Mr. Julian 
Bilby’s experiences in Baffin Land, Mr. Dugald 
Campbell s journeys in the Upper Congo, Mr. C. W. 


From Conquest of the South Pole 
By J. Gordon Hayes 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


THe Lake OF THUN. 
Etching by J. M. W. Turner. 
(Courtesy of the Ashmolean Museum.) ‘ 
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From Those Greenland Days 


Domville-Fife’s life among the wild tribes of the 
Upper Amazon, and Mr. Torday’s account of his. 
journey in the Bushongo country. Weare taken 
by Dr. Bergman through Kamchatka and by 
Major Shorthouse through Uganda, but always in 
Mr. Davidson’s words. In spite however of 
the feeling that we are not getting what 
we want at first-hand, there is something 
to be said for Mr. Davidson’s method of con- 
densing many widely differing adventures into 
such short space, and he has the merit of being 
always readable. 

Mr. Blossom’s method in “Told at the 
Explorers’ Club” is more satisfactory. He 
allows the world’s most famous explorers and 
adventurers to tell their own stories, and jolly 
good stories they are. Colonel Lindbergh tells 
us how he raced his own falling aeroplane in 
a parachute, Sir Hubert Wilkins (whose idea 
of fun is to take a submarine under the Arctic 
ice) tells us how the aborigines of North Australia 
fight duels for their women. Carvel! Wells, 
the man who can make truth sound like a lie,”’ 


By Martin Lindsay 
( Blackwood). 


STATION. ' 


opens up new vistas about Malaya, 
and Burt McConnell tells us how 
he rescued the Karluk survivors on 
Wrangel Island. Mr. McConnell may 
be taken as typical of the thirty- 
three fine adventurers whose stories 
are here given. In 1929 he went 
into the woods of Northern Quebec, 
sixty miles from the nearest known 
inhabitant, without food, clothing, 
matches, weapons or shelter, and main- 
tained himself by bow and arrows 
for two months, just to show that it 
could be done. 

With these three books on our shelves 
we scarcely dare to weep because there 
are no worlds left to conquer. Rather 
do they remind us that there appears 
to be no diminution whatever (particularly 
in America) of the spirit that sent out 
Marco Polo and Mungo Park, and the 
great host of seamen whose great ex- 
ploits enliven the pages of Hakluyt and 
Dampier. Our age is no more effeminate 
than theirs, but sometimes we need 
books of this sort to remind us of the 
fact. 
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The Times With 16 illustrations. 15s. net 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE BLUCHER 
Edited by his Widow, EVELYN PRINCESS 
BLUCHER, and Major DESMOND CHAP- 
MAN-HUSTON. “ The ripe reflections of 
a man qualified by exceptional experience to 
take a sane view of Anglo-German relations.” 


The Times Illustrated. 15s. net 
SHERLOCK HOLMES: Fact or 
Fiction ? 


By THOMAS S. BLAKENEY. The first 
really authoritative biography of this famous 
Englishman. 2s. 6d. net 
THE STORY OF 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


Brought up to date and including stories of 


PRINCESS MARGARET 

Told with the sanction of their Parents by 

Anne Ring. With 36 illustrations. 2s. 6d. net 
AS SHADOWS LENGTHEN 

By R. W. MACKENNA. With a Memoir by 

his Son. A collection of this delightful author’s 

later essays. 5s. net 
WORDS AND NAMES 

By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY. “ Not 

on'y one of the great entertainers of our time, 

but one cf the mest thrilling of explorers.” — 

Mr. S. P. B. Mats 55. net 
ANIMAL LORE IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

By P. ANSELL ROBIN, D.Lit. ‘“ Admir- 

able; delightfully produced, beautifully 

printed, charmingly illustrated.’”’—Observer 


tos. 6d. net 
THE VISION OF ASIA 
By L. CRANMER-BYNG. “A veritable 


uarry of jewels. . . . A great achievement.”’ 
Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.LE. 


With Frontispiece, rss. net 
SIR WALTER’S POST-BAG 

More STORIES AND SIDELIGHTS FROM HIS 
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Punch. Illustrated. 16s. net 
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By AXEL MUNTHE. First cheap Edition) 
of this world-famous book! Fifth Edition of) 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 
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FOR CHILDREN 
With illustrations by famous Artists 


OLDER MOUSIE 
By “GOLDEN GORSE.” 
Pencil Sketches by LIONEL EDWARDS 
Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net 


The further adventures of this world-famous Exmoor pony are not a whit 
less interesting than those recorded in the earlier volume. It looks as 
though Mousie’ might become the “‘ Black Beauty ”’ of our days. 

Illus. Sporting & pen News 


CHARLIE THE FOX 
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With 35 pencil drawings by G. D. ARMOUR 
Foolscap 4to. 6s. net 
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especially with Mr. Armour’s drawings. 
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With illustrations by ARNRID JOHNSTON 
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public. For though Ruffie appears in the Dryceum pantomime, Jimsie 
fights a great pig and Mock Uncle chases burglars. Children and 
adventures alike are exquisitely the real thing. 
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THIS ENGLAND 


This Unknown Island and The Highlands of Britain. 
By S. P. B. Mais. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 7s. 6d. each. (Richards & Putnam.) 


Cheshire : Traditions and History. 
By T. A. Coward, M.Sc. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Kennet Country. 
By Fred S. Thatcher. Pictures by Thomas 
Derrick. 15s. (Blackwood.) 

Jorrocks’s England. 
By Anthony Steele. With contemporary 
plates. 7s. 6d. (Metluen.) 


Past and Passing : Tales of Remote Sussex. 
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By Edward Thomas. With 18 wood engravings 
by Eric Fitch Daglish and Introduction by 
Helen Thomas. 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 


by Mary Butts 


There is a Boom to-day in the English country- 
side. It is not quite the same sort of thing as 
happened a few years ago in France, when love 
of nature “came in”’ to the city-loving French- 
man of culture, and an appreciation of nature 
became chic, but not in practice extravagantly 
pursued. The Italians, as it has been pointed 
out, have no love of the country, with the result 
that they still have a country-side to love. But 
it was left to England to kill nature with kind- 
ness—England where love of nature and preference 
for country pursuits is indigenous, and Words- 
worth its natural product, the final statement of 
a sensibility common to most of us. Common— 
as it is always pointed out—to Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and Milton and to all our chief 
poets ; while, with very few exceptions, capacity 
to handle everything that comes under the head- 
ing of ‘‘the scenery ’”’ is an essential part of a 
distinguished prose style. Everyone feels that 
when any well-known writer begins to describe 
a wood, a tide, a conversation between peasants 
in a pub, the behaviour of a bird on a bough, 
that his foot is on a heath common to us all. 

With these things the Boom has very little to 
do. One wishes that one knew more of its origins, 
and how far the Press is responsible, or only 


From Dr. Archibald Fleming of 
St. Columba’s 
By Alexander Gammie 
(Clarke), 


From Land of the Gold Mohur 
By Lady Lowther 
(Philip Allan). 


EXTERIOR OF BUDDHIST CAVE 
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making what it can out 
of a genuine popular 
desire. Of course it is 
—or should be—obvious 
that there must come 
a point when a civilisa- 
tion which—in a way 
unknown before in the 
history of man—rears 
and keeps about half 
its members separate 
from the life of the 
earth, would be found 
intolerable, if not un- 
workable. The changes 
which this has 
occasioned, its results 
and reactions, call for 
the deepest scrutiny and 
research, How far 
have we begun to breed 
a new type of man with 
a new type of con- 
sciousness, and, if we 
have, what is he like; 


CHANCEL OF ST. Cotumaa’s, = and do we like him, and 


Pont STREET, LONDON. 


(Photo by Bedford Lemere & Co., London.) what will we do with 
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These questions have hardly yet been put, much 
less answered. We have fairly started, as often 
happens, on a momentous experiment in our sleep. 
Meanwhile there is the Boom, with “hiking ”’ for its 
catchword; and along with it a new output of 
books, some of which—not those under review here 
—seem written with the object to recall to our 
minds that the sun rises and sets, that the moon is 
round, the sea wet, that trees are tall things, and 
moving about in them are various feathered animals 
that lay eggs and make love and sing. 

Mr. Mais’s two books are pure boom, boom at 
its best. Originally a series of broadcast talks, 
they have a film-scenario quality, as of a ‘“‘ movie,” 
with the earth for heroine in a series of dramatic 
situations. In cold print—gush, but on the air, 
drama; and the gush has honest relish behind it. 
Though enthusiasm, however sincere, should not 
lead him to make such staggering statements as 
that Newcastle ‘‘ is more than pleasant, it is free”’ ; 
and that, in becoming what it is, “‘ has not lost its 
sense of vision.’’ (To judge from what it looks 
like to-day, it never had one to lose.) Nor should 
he say that its city walls still stand. They do 
not. Nor should he suggest that those acres of 
doubtful grass known as the Town Moor, in spite 
of their golf links and cows, are like any moor that 
ever was on earth. That sort of thing fills one 
with suspicions of Mr. Mais, while his description 
of other places is vivid and he can convey a sense 
of local character. Too vivid perhaps, too like 
the spotlights inevitable in movie-drama and of 
booms in general. His walks are all packed with 
excitement, and it is as false to go to nature for excite- 
ment as to climb Helvellyn to be handed one of Words- 
worth’s pure raptures. Then, to keep up the excitement, 
the legends must be dragged in. Usually the most obvious, 
the most banal, the least authentic version. It is not 
Arthur who sleeps under Sewinghields, and is “ timid 
wraith ’’ an evocation in Cornwall for the ghosts of Gorlois 
and Iseult and Uther Pendragon ? 

I have spent time on Mr. Mais’s books because they are 


Francis WATSON 
From a drawing by Kramer. 


From Thoughts and Adventures 
(Thornton Butterworth). 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Winston S. CHURCHILL, 
C.H., M.P. 


By Winston Churchill 


a product of the Boom. At its best, or the B.B.C. would 
not have given him a free hand. But for the sake of his 
All-England movie, he must hurry across the unhurried, 
show by arc-light what centuries of sun and moon and 
star are giving the gradual, diverse and partial illumination. 
One is reminded of a story by Mr. Kipling, of the M.P. 
who came to tell a school how to love its country, and at 
the end of his speech brought out a Union Jack. When 
he unfurled it, the boys felt as if they had been stripped 
naked. The reaction to which is hate. While 
all this may not be fair to Mr. Mais, being not 
his fault, but of the nature of booms. 
“Cheshire, Traditions and History,’”’ is an 
entirely different book. Its three hundred and 
fifty pages are packed with information, tra- 
ditional and historic, told in sober prose as 
innocent of rhetoric as of imagination. Only 
at the end one finds that one knows no more 
—perhaps less—about what is_ specifically 
Cheshire than one did from the phrases 
“Cheshire Cheese’”’ or ‘‘ Cheshire Cat.’’ It is 
the worst of the county history reduced to 
guide-book size, that one is told either too little 
or too much. A book of this length cannot be 
exhaustive; and the writers, determined to 
cram in as much fact and as many anecdotes 
as they can, plod through town and village 
without one coup d’ail, or hint of that personal 
point of view, which may make history in- 
accurate, but which alone makes it readable. 
Mr. Coward echoes mildly the usual Protestant 
clichés: Churchmen before Henry VIII are 
“Papists ’’; idolatry and superstition are their 
failings. But here we come upon something 
interesting that is beginning to happen, some- 
thing new, a change in tone. It is like this. 
Withinjthe last few years, Roman Catholics are 
beginning to write of England as though the 
place belonged to them. Without defiance or 
smugness or wistfulness, nor as an echo of Mr. 
Belloc ; but quietly, confidently, and with deep 
joy as of knowledge, a matter of historic fact, 
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realised and released from any kind of inhibition— 
incorporated. (Like their impudence! Well, yes, but it 
is curious.) 

This attitude is implicit in ‘‘ Kennet Country,” a very 
beautifully made and printed book. It is a scholar’s and 
a lover’s book, slow after Mr. Mais’s scurry, hard to quote, 
being without one paragraph of fine writing from the first 
page tothe last. Like Bertrand Russell, the writer is a river- 
collector, but of small arrowy home waters. His style is 
pure evocation, as though, absent-mindedly, he were 
walking in and out of England’s pasts. His words have a 


patine to them by which he has managed to convey—it is 


From Great People of 
the Past 
By Rhoda Power 
(Cambridge University Press). 


OF Worms. 


difficult to say exactly what—familiarity, delight and 
something like profundity. Things said in their right 
order, which, as Desmond Macarthy insists, is the receipt 
for story-telling. In this case the story of a stream, told 
in fragments, quotations from a parish register, an old 
song, the look of a tree, swans preening, a door 
that stared at him, a place where it was good to 
pray. Fragments which some process of style has 
fused into one. It is the kind of book which has 
been written a thousand times, and how rarely 
well. Open it anywhere, and the matter is the 
same as that of all the others, and yet it is not 
the same. All about the dead, it is full of the 
sense of them, living, a quiet mysterious pottering 
in and out a criss-cross of leaf-shade and bars 
of sunlight among ghosts. 

Jorrocks’s England,’’ by Anthony Steele, with 
Doyle and Leech’s plates, suggests that we may beat 
the beginning of a boom in Surtees, and, if we are, 
ought we to be ? Like most women, the reviewer 
could not read him; and has been puzzled to find 
men of fine and diverse taste who treat him as a 
companion and Mr. Jorrocks as an oracle. Anyhow, 
he seems a stiff proposition for that part of the 
intelligentsia which catches literary trains to turn 
into a fad. Mr. Steele’s book is shrewd and 
penetrating, a real addition to the popular game of 
Victorian reconstruction, and far more than a 
catalogue of the vanished modes that Surtees 
satirised. His author wrote, unconscious of 
any problem to come between country and 
town. England to him was the country-side 
and London; and you hunted foxes at Croydon 
and steeplechasing was a vulgar innovation, 
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and train travel was as new as air travel and as 
interesting. In one chapter Mr. Steele gives the case 
against the Repeal of the Corn Laws; and describes in the 
reformers a mixture of unction and graft which seemed 
to Mr. Jorrocks something too new and nasty to be effective 
in English life. An illusion at which one’s comment to-day 
is a hollow laugh. 
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From Memories of a 
Misspent Youth 
By Grant Richards 
(Heinemann). 


Thomas, with pictures by 
Eric Fitch Daglish, small, 
square, accurate, rather 
archaic drawings of 
animals and birds, could 
have hardly been better 
done. It is ‘“‘ the mature 
work of a master,’ his 
observation, comments 
and reflections. ‘‘ When 
in the clear windy dawn, 
thin clouds like traveller’s 
joy are upon the high air, 
it seems that upthere also, 
in those placid places, 
they live and know the joy 
of the air and the sun— 
feeding on the blue, as a 
child said yesterday, as 
Lucretius said before— 
going the desired way.’ 
Yet it is strange. The 
man who could write that, 
draw that unspeakable 
delight out of the heavens, 
did not get the peace out 
of them—who are there to 
give us peace—of Mr. 
Thatcher. Something in 
Thomas’s own nature 
wounded him in the face 
of nature; as though in 
his life there was a fore- 
seeing of the War and its 
meaning, and what it was 
to do to him. 


THe AuTHo>r, 1893. 


(From a pastel by William Rothenstein.) 


By E. E. Reynolds 
(Geoffrey Bles). 
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Has any 
country - side, or 
rather set of 
country-sides, 
been described as 
England has been? 
Where have 
natural varieties 
been so dwelt on 
distinguished, 
specialised and 
adored? What 
country has its 
Pan visible insuch 
a variety of 
shapes, the god 
putting on one 
mask in Lincoln- 
shire, another in 
Dorset, another in 
Northumberland? 
most countries, 
is the answer; but 
in what other 
lands are there 
such altars to 
him, or is the 
best of a civilisa- 
tion strung on 
acommon aware- 
ness of nature? 
Santayana, the 
Spaniard, is right 
when he sees all 
Englishmen with 
the same god in 
their hearts, the 
same love, articu- 
late or inarticu- 


G. E. R. Gepve. 


By permission of the Bristol Evening World.) 
From Heirs to the Habsburgs 
B 


NANSEN. 


y G. E. R. Gedye 
(Arrowsmith). 


late, in their bodies. 
It is a sinister thing to 
notice that our volubility 
about nature and our 
country-side has increased 
with our separation from 
it; with our industrial 
civilisation, which has 
now, for three generations, 
barred half our people 
from contact with their 
land they hear so loudly 
or so cunningly or so ex- 
quisitely praised. What 
does this mean ? What is 
going to become of us ? 
What sort of psychic 
monster may be appearing 
in our industrial towns 
after three generations of 
it? It is true that the 
“‘psychic monster,’ at 
least in youth, does not 
altogether like it. 

With adolescence, it 
would seem, the discon- 
tent continues. Hence 
the Boom. A Boom is a 
mass-wish exploited by 
the wrong people for 
ignoble ends. Each one 
of the books reviewed 
here are more or less 
representative of the 
finer side of our nature 
tradition. 
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WILLIAM PENN—Quaker and Pioneer 
By BONAMY DOBREE 18s. net 


EARLY LIVES OF MILTON 
Edited with an Introduction by HELEN DARBI- 


SHIRE, Principal of Somerville College. J/lustra- 

tions and facsimiles. 18s. net 
A cheap edition of 
THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 

By HELEN WADDELL. Revised 7s. 6d. net 
LYRIC PLAYS 

By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 5s. net 


EARLY MEDIAEVAL FRENCH LYRICS. 


By CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 15s. net 
A Westmorland narrative poem 
LITTLE MARY CROSBIE 

By MARGARET CROPPER 2s. 6d. net 
SAYS HE: A Book of Prose 

By “DUM DUM” 3s. 6d. net 
SHORT DOSES: A Book of Verse 

By ‘“‘ DUM DUM” 3s. 6d. net 


OLD OAK: The Story of a Forest Village 
By the late Rev. J. E. LINNELL, Edited with a 
memoir, by his sons. 7s. 6d. net 

“A clerical Borrow.”—Sunday Times 


PASSAGE THROUGH THE PRESENT : 
Chiefly Notes from a Journal 


By GEORGE BUCHANAN Ss. net 


HE UPSET THE WORLD: A Book about 
St. Paul 


By BRUCE BARTON 3s. 6d. net 


ON BEING CREATIVE: and other Essays 
By IRVING BABBITT 7s. 6d. net 


AND 


Hours of Fun for 5s! 


WINTER NIGHTS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Over 300 puzzles, tricks, etc. 


By R. M. ABRAHAM 5s. net 
“The book we have all been looking for for years. 
Compton Mackenzie (Daily Meil) 
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Keep this LIST for your Library 
SEVEN GOOD NEW 
LAURIE NOVELS FOR 


YOUR LIBRARY - 7/6 


1. THE RED HOUSE. The Story of a Woman's Revenge. 
Etse JERUSALEM. 
2. LOVE FETISH. A Tale of the Swamps. Evans WALL. 
3. AHUSBAND’S HOLIDAY. A Woman's Transformation. 
Victoria Cross. 
4. THE ALABASTER NYMPH. The Girl who was Adopted. 
June Boranp. 
5. JUSTINE GAY. A Romance of India. Dorotuy HorsMAN. 
6. we BROTHER. A Story of the Intermediate Sex. 
LAIR NILEs. 


7. KISS AND TELL. Adventures of a Divorcee. LILLIAN 
Day. (3s. 6d.) 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
24 & 26, Water Lane, London, E.C.4 


by THE COUNTESS OF X. 


SOCIETY THROUGH THE HOOP 


A bright and satirical disquisition 
on the foibles of Modern Society. 


Illustrated. 8/6 


LAURIE 


by GEORGE LONG 


CHURCHES WITH A STORY 


Comedy, Tragedy, and Human 
Interest in English Churches. 


65 illustrations. 10/6 


LAURIE 


A slim volume of verse by an Irish poet makes a dis- 
tinctive and inexpensive present. 


Recent publications 


THE LITTLE ROADS 
By FLORENCE DAVIDSON 2s. 


That Miss Florence Davidson, of Bryansford, Co. Down, 
possesses rare literary gifts is well known and is further 
evidenced by these songs. 

re . The pages are full of light and sweetness which 
. her love of beauty and accomplished 
Belfast Witness 
. The workmanship . . . is excellent and their 
delicate. refinement of structure suggests that the 
authoress has come much under the influence of Robert 
Bridges . . .’’—Church of Ireland Gazette 


A VOICE IN THE DUSK 
By JOHN IRVINE 2s. 6d. 


“There is a quality in many of Mr. Irvine’s lyrics 
which recalls the poetry of the late Francis Ledwidge . 
the same inward melody and inevitable simplicity . . .” 
Times Literary Supplement 
. rare delicacy of thought. ... He gathers in 
a few lines the whole essence of a theme . . 
Belfast Newsletter 


SONGS OF AN OUT-OF-WORK 


By THOMAS CARNDUFF 2s. 
(The Shipyard Poet). 


A remarkable little volume of poet 
poet of distinction with a command of technique which 
gives his words their grip. .’—Dublin Evening Mail 

. They are good songs, strongly rhythmical and 
charged. with real human feeling. . 
Times Literary Supplement 


reveal 
artistry. 


“ee 


For FurTHER List WRITE 


THE QUOTA PRESS, Marsh’s Buildings, Belfast 
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SEVEN TRAVEL 
BOOKS 


A Wayfarer on the Rivieras. 
By E. I. Robson. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

Burma and Beyond. 

By Sir J. George Scott. 18s. 
(Grayson.) 

The Land of the Gold Mohur. 
By Lady Lowther. 12s. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 

Those Greenland Days. 

By Martin Lindsay. 15s. 
(Blackwood. ) 

Alpine Days and Nights. 

By W.T. Kirkpatrick. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

Great Travel Stories of All 

Nations. 

Edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. 
8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

Egypt. 

By W. H. Boulton. 3s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


by Douglas Goldring 


From Deep Water and Shoal 
By William Albert Robinson 
(Jonathan Cape). 


For a writer of 
travel books there is 
no theme so hack- 
neyed as the French 
and Italian Rivieras. 
For generations past 
they have been the 
most popular of all 
Continental play- 
grounds for the English 
and American travel- 
ling public. Every 
inch of the famous 
coastline has been ex- 
plored, photographed, 
painted, described, and 
an exceptionally large 
number of competent, 
up-to-date books 
about it are available 
at “ prices to suit every 
purse.”” The standard 
set has been a high 
one; and as there can —_ 
be little excuse for 
inflicting on the public 


From the Breezy Coast 
y A. A. Thompson 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


CAPTURED AT LITH BY 
THE ArRaBs. 


From and The A2gean 


By Prof. E. A. Gardner 
(Harrap). 
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THE ‘LIGHTHOUSE, LOSSIEMOUTH. 


yet another Riviera book unless it be a decided 
advance on its predecessors, I turned to Mr. 
Robson’s new volume with considerable curiosity. 
After I had read a few chapters my curiosity 
turned to amazement, especially when I came on 
a description of a town in which I was myself, 
until recently, a resident, which, as far as I could 
judge, bore no resemblance to the original 
whatever. 

Within the space of what I estimate to be 
about 40,000 words, Mr. Robson has essayed to 
describe the whole coastline between Fos (called 
Fog "’ on the dust-cover) to ‘“‘ Livorno.”’ This 
would be a hard enough task, even for a com- 
petent man of letters who knew his subject 
thoroughly. Mr. Robson has found it quite beyond 
his powers. He wastes a considerable proportion 
of his restricted space in being laboriously 
facetious, he occasionally repeats himself, he 
attempts so many descriptions that none are 
adequate and not all of them even accurate, and 


CONSTANTINOPLE. THE GOLDEN Horn. 
(By courtesy of Mr. Cecil Hunt.) 
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BURNS OATES’ CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


BELLES-LETTRES 
SOME VICTORIAN AND 
GEORGIAN CATHOLICS 


By PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 
A valuable criticism of the works of Coventry Patmore, 


Alice Meyneil, Francis Thompson, Canon Sheehan, 
Joseph Conrad and Alfred Noyes. 7s. 6d. 
THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Definitive edition in three volumes. Vols. I and II 


containing the Poetry, Vol. III the Prose. 
7s. 6d. net each 


ESSAYS 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 


POEMS 


By ALICE MEYNELL. 


7s. 6d. net 


Complete Edition 6s. net 


GENERAL 
THE JESUITS AND THE 
GREAT MOGUL 


By SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN. 


The full story of the great Jesuit attempt, told for the 
first time, to convert the Mogu! rulers of India. 17s. 6d. 


ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY 


A record from History and Literature compiled by 
SHANE LESLIE, with many illustrations. 21s. 


FICTION 
FULL CIRCLE 


A Novel. By MARGARET YEO, Author of ‘‘ Wild 
Parsley,’’ Salt,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


A faithfully drawn picture of Victorian and Boer War 
days woven into a charming love story. 


THE DOUBLE PROBLEM 


By J. L. MORRISSEY. 7s. 6d. 


An enthralling detective story. The perfect book for 
all readers of ‘‘ thrillers.”’ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
THE STOUT EFFORT 


By FAITH COPE MORGAN. 7s. 6d. 
MR. MANNERS 
By ROSE HENNIKER-HEATON. Illustrated by 


Daphne Jerrold. Ss. 


ALL ABOUT SELINA 


By CECILY HALLACK. Illustrated by ROBIN. 
5s. 


WOP AND THE TWINS 


By H. and A, WADDINGHAM SEERS. 5s. 


Write for Lists 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. 
43, Newgate Street, London, E.C.I, and 
129, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
And at Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin 

and Glasgow 


HEFFER BOOKS 


THE MONASTIC CRAFTSMAN 


An Inqui.y into the Services of Monks to Art in 
Britain and in Europe North of the Alps during 
the Middle Ages 
By R. E. SWARTWOUT, MLLitt. 
Tos. 6d. net (postage 6d... 
‘ An erudite effort to destroy ‘ the colossal legend of the monkish 
artists’ . . . Mr. Swartwout’s well-illustrated work throws new light 
on the history of medizval art.”"—Morning Post 


REAL ARCHITECTURE. The Rights and 
Wrongs of Taste 

By THOMAS HENRY LYON, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Director of Design 

in the Cambridge University School of Architecture. With a Preface 


by Professor E. H. MINNs, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 3s. 6d. net (postage 6d. 


THE SECRET LORE OF INDIA AND 
THE ONE PERFECT LIFE FOR ALL 

Being a few Main Passages from the Upanishads. Put into English 

Verse, with an Introduction and a Conclusion, by the Rev. W. M. 

Teape, M.A. (Edin. and Camb.); B.D. (Camb.). Demy 8vo, cloth, 

12s. 6d. net (postage 6d., foreign "8d.). 


MAGGOT PIE. A Book of New Country 
Dances 

By MARJORIE HEFFER and W. S. PORTER. With a Foreword by 

Douctas N. KenneEpy. Oblong medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. net (postage 

4d.). The Tunes arranged for Pianoforte by Wirt Porter. Music, 

4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 


THE APTED BOOK OF COUNTRY 


Twenty-four Country Dances from the last ae s the eighteenth 
century, with Tunes and Instructions. Edited b PorTER, 
Marjorie HEFFER and ARTHUR HEFFER. With a Foreword by 
Dovuctas N. Kennepy, Director of the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society. Second edition. Oblong medium 8vo, cloth. 3s. net (postage 
4d.). The Tunes arranged for Pianoforte by W.S. Porter. Second 
edition. Music, 4to, sewed, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FOR FIRESIDE READING 


THE TURKISH SPY CHARLES COOPER 


“ Ani ing tale—A lian h .""—Kent Messenger 1/6 
KARROO BLOSSOM MARIE STUART BERTRAM 
A splendid new novel, with well 6/- 
1 AM WITH YOU ALWAYS JAMES A. C. ELLIOTT 
A collection of helpful religious verse. 3/6 


A TASMANIAN FARM 


Life in Tasmania—humorous and well written. 


ROSALIE MARGARET CAROLINE BRIGHTMORE 
True stories for the kiddies. (Illustrated) 2/6 


PHIL ACTON’S PROMISE RONALD TUCKWELL 


K. A. MITCHELL 
2/6 


A gripping school story for boys. 2/6 
BY THE SOUNDING SEA JEFF BARDEN 
A new and commended novel of unflagging interest. 2/6 
THE MYSTERY OF CLAIFFE HALL E. G. WHALLEY 
A new mystery story—well sustained interest. 2/6 
THE VOICE A. E. BAKER 
A stirring novel—tense and exciting episodes. 2/6 


NINE MONTHS A PRISONER OF WAR THOMAS STUART 


The horrors and trials of prisoners graphically described. 2- 
POEMS E. E. KNOX 
A selection of well-written verse. 2/- 
TREASURES OF TRUTH McKINLAY HARGREAVES 
A collection of original aphorisms. 1/- 
DESTINY F. JOSLIN 
A selection of rhythmic poems. 1/- 


Stay be of Bookseller or Library 
Complete free 


Send ow" for a x copy of “‘ Writer’s Own Magazine,” issued 


to writers. 


LONDON : 


’ ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 
— 29, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4— 
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in his hurried references to places of importance he nearly 
always contrives to leave out what specially renders them 
of interest. 

On occasions his style is so involved as to be almost 
unintelligible. Writing of Juan-les-pins he says: ‘‘ Im- 
penitently unattracted by casings, I do not frequent Juan ; 
but its position, beach and woods, and the charm of the 
Cape for pleasant seaside walks, make a combination 
strong enough to counterbalance this drawback.’’ Which 
drawback ? 

Of Cannes he states: ‘‘ The modern town is quite fine, 
with more space than at Nice, and the large buildings near 
the front, if obtrusive, are not offensive.’’ In actual fact 
the ‘“‘ modern town ”’ is a disgrace to its builders. It has 
grown up anyhow, without any sort of planning. Many of 
its streets have no pavements at all, and the pavements 
of its main shopping thoroughfare are so narrow that two 
people cannot pass on them without jostling one another. 
As a town (apart from the fact that twenty years ago 
Cannes was supposed to be smart and Nice to be vulgar) 
Cannes is to Nice about what Bexhill is to Brighton. It 
is far less spacious (not more so) than the bigger city ; 
and if Mr. Robson does not find some, at least, of the 
large buildings near the sea-front offensive ’’ I cannot 
congratulate him on his taste. 

Mr. Robson says of Nice that it remains “‘ obstinately 
Italian,’’ whereas the truth, distressing as it may be to 
Italian sentiment, is that it remains obstinately Nicois. 
Of Villefranche he says there “is no naval station; the 
village or town is now a dependency of Nice, and is probably 
rather apt to forget or ignore its bay and sea-front.’’ What 
the second half of this stupefying sentence can possibly 
mean I am unable to imagine. The ancient seaport may 
not have a “ naval station ’’’ but it certainly has what the 
French call a port militaire. It is, moreover, famous for 
its hospitality to the battleships not only of the French, 
but of the British and American Navies, of which there is 
nearly always at least one example lying at anchor in its 
deep, perfectly protected harbour. 

It would be easy to compile a long list of Mr. Robson’s 
errors. He calls ‘“‘ La Napoule’”’ ‘‘ Napoule’’ and thinks 


From Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith 
(Hutchinson). 


JAMES BOSWELL 


of Auchinleck . 
Publifhd by Sewell, Corndull. 787. q 
From James Boswell 
By C. E. Vulliamy 
(Geoffrey Biles). 
that ‘‘ Lavandou ”’ [sic] is ‘‘ undiscovered.’”’ Of the Iles 
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d’Hyéres he says: ‘‘ One usually visits Porquerolles only.” 
(Poor Melchior de Vogué!). Evenos is 
mentioned without a word about its romantic 
situation ; and in the description of Final 
Borgo there is no reference to the ruined 
Castel Gavone which frowns down on it. I 
have no wish to wound Mr. Robson’s feelings 
by continuing further, but I cannot help 
wondering what useful purpose this slipshod 
little work is intended to serve. It is surely 
unworthy both of the excellent series of 
which it forms a part and of the author's 
previous contributions to that series. 

It is a relief to turn to a really valuable 
work, the fruit of a life-time’s study, like Sir 
J. George Scott’s ‘‘ Burma and Beyond.” 
It is half a century since Sir George’s 
standard work, ‘“‘ The Burman: his Life 
and Notions,” was first published. The 
present book does for the wild peoples in 
the inaccessible mountainous country across 
the border what its predecessor did for the 
inhabitants of Burma proper. The Burmese 
hinterland has now been closed by Govern- 
ment to stray explorers owing to the difficulty 
of protecting them from being murdered 
and beheaded by the savage tribes (par- 
ticularly the Wild Wa’s) which inhabit it. 
Sir George is our principal and almost only 
authority on these fascinating races. His 
book is fully illustrated from photographs, 
some of which are most alluring. 

‘“‘ The Land of the Gold Mohur,” by Lady 
Lowther, is a pleasant, informal guide to 
India, for the tourist-de-luxe. The author 
stayed with the Viceroy and ‘‘ was given 
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XUM 


HEATH CRANTON, Ltd. 


A series of Books that portray the intimate life of 
the Men and Women of the Country-side 
in divers parts of Great Britain 


ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE 
Tales from Shropshire 


SIMON EVANS 3s. 6d. net 


FORGOTTEN ENGLAND 
REV. H. E. G. ROPE. Foreword by D. B. WynpHam 


Lewis 3s. 6d. net 


BLITHE WAYERS. Leaves out of Suffolk 
B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 illustrations and a map 


7s. 6d. net 

AROUND BROOM LANE. Some Irish Tales 

MRS. WM. O'BRIEN 3s. 6d. net 
THRUMS AND THE BARRIE COUNTRY 

JOHN KENNEDY. 17 illustrations 6s. net 
AT ABDON BURF. More Tales from Shropshire 

SIMON EVANS 3s. 6d, net 
A BOOK OF DEVONSHIRE PARSONS 

BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL 3s. 6d. net 
MARDLES FROM SUFFOLK 

ERNEST R. COOPER, F.S.A. 3s. 6d. net 
PAST AND PASSING. Tales from remote Sussex 

RHODA LEIGH 3s. 6d. net 
CHESHIRE FOLK. Tales from the Cheshire Plain 

WALTER GLADDEN 3s. 6d. net 
DEVON EXMOOR 

WILL SHERRACOMBE 2s. 6d. net 
DOWN UNDER. A North Devon Medley 

WILL SHERRACOMBE 3s. 6d. net 
WEARDALE SKETCHES 

REX CLEMENTS 2s. 6d. net 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE ||| 
{| | Tales from Yorkshire 


J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH, 2X. Foreword by 
Sir Arrep Pease, Bart. (Shortly) 3s. 6d. net 


BOOKS OF THE SEA (all illustrated) 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN 


The narrative of a Voyage Round the World in a Wind- 
jammer. REX CLEMENTS 10s. 6d. net 


THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL 
Some Reminiscences of a Tea-Clipper Captain. ANDREW 
SHEWAN, late Master of the Norman Court. 10s. 64. net 
DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR 


A first-hand account of a Voyage Round the World in a 
Sailing Ship in the Nineties. CAPTAIN JAMES W. 
HARRIS, R.N.R 7s. 6d. net 


YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS 

COMMANDER F. G. COOPER, R.N.R. 7s. 6d. net 
SHANGHAIED OUT OF ’FRISCO IN THE 

NINETIES 

HIRAM P. BAILEY, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. net 
WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 

GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. Illustrated by 


H. M. BATEMAN 6s. net 
GREY SEAS 

REX CLEMENTS 6s. net 
SHIPS THAT PASS 

R. L. DEARDEN 6s. net 
"LONGSHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL 

JOAN GRIGSBY 5s. net 
MANAVILINS 

A muster of Sea Songs as distinguished ite Shanties. 

REX CLEMENTS 3s. 6d. net 


SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 


G. GIBBARD JACKSON (Shortly) 6s. net 


6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 
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o MEMOIRS OF MARSHAL JOFFRE” (2 vols. 

18s. net each) are probably the most valuable contribu- 
tion yet made, or likely to be made, to the history of the first 
two years of the War. They were compiled by Marshal Joffre 
himself during the closing years of his life, and such was his 
concern for the absolute accuracy of his evidence that every 
page of the original French MS. and every correction bears his 
initials. Even more impressive is his judicial impartiality, the 
frankness with which he occasionally criticises his own judg- 
ments, and his scrupulous anxiety to be fair to the allied states- 
men and generals with whom he had relations. 


In “JAMES BOSWELL” (10s. 6d. net) C. E. Vutiiamy, 
who has made a special study of the eighteenth century and 
whose biography of Jonn Westey was highly praised, com- 
bines a portrait of one of the most amazing figures of that period 
with a new study of Johnson and the Johnsonian circle. 


Tn “ ABSOLUTION ” (10s. 6d. net) Dr. Boyp Barrett, the 
author of “ Ex-Jesurt ” (now 5s. net), propounds a synthesis 
between his work as a priest and his work as a physician and 
shows how in both cases it is an attempt to free the soul from 
a sense of guilt. “A brilliant book,” says the Sunday Times 
reviewer. 


“PUSS IN BOOKS” (8s. 6d. net), by Micuatt Josepn, 
author of “ Cat’s Company ” (now 7s. 6d. net) and EvizaBeTH 
Drew, is a large volume consisting of over twenty full-length 
tales about cats by Compton Mackenzie, Montague James, 
Zola, Carl Van Vechten and other famous novelists. 


In “ SURVIVORS’ TALES OF FAMOUS SHIPWRECKS ” 
(8s. 6d. net), WaLter Woop relates thrilling tales of danger at 
sea 1 sa as the burning of the Bombay in the River Plate, the 
sinking of the Princess Alice in the Thames, the wreck of the 
Stella on the Casquets, etc. etc.), as told to him by actual 
survivors. 


The Times in a ge notice praised E. E, ReyNoLps’ 
“ NANSEN ” (0s. 6d. net), the first biography to appear of 
the great Arctic explorer. In it you read Nansen’s own descrip- 
tions of his Greenland j journey and the voyage of the Fram to 
the North Pole. ‘*‘ We hope this book will be widely popular,” 

says Mr. H. M. Tomlinson in The Observer. 


“ THE WEEK-END CALENDAR ” (6s. net) is an anthology 
from The Week-End Review compiled by its Editor, GERALD 
Barry, who has provided delightful reading for each week-end 
of the year. In it will be found essays by Rose Macaulay, 
G. K. Chesterton, Hugh Walpole, Aldous Huxley, Desmond 
MacCarthy, Compton Mackenzie, A. P. Herbert, J. B. Priestley, 
H. M. Tomlinson, Osbert Sitwell and other distinguished 
writers, and also a selection of the Literary Competitions for 
which the Review is famous. 


A chorus of praise has greeted “ THE GOLDEN CUP” 
2s. 6d. net), by Puitie INMAN, of whom the late Lord Knuts- 
ord wrote: ‘Philip Inman tells of things common to all 
hospitals, but it is not common to all men to perceive them, 
and very blessed is the man who can do so as he has done.” 
Philip Inman's two previous books, THe Human Toucn’ 
and “ Tue S1Lent Loom,” which have endeared themselves to 
peg readers, are now published in new editions at 2s. 

net each. 


“FURTHER LETTERS FROM A MAN OF NO IM- 
PORTANCE ” (10s. 6d. net) is now in its second large edition. 


Vicxt Baum’s “ HELENE” is now recognised as the out- 
standing novel of the season. It was written just before “* Granp 
HoreL, © and on the Continent it remains her most successful 
book, its sales surpassing even those of “ GRraND Hote.” It 
is the story of a girl student at one of the old German univer- 
sities, such as Heidelberg, and of her struggles against poverty 
and misfortune, through which she is safely carried by her 
splendid vitality and “ will-to-live.”” Of Hetene” Mr. Cecil 
Roberts wrote in The Sphere: “The power of the writing 
and its extreme sensitiveness arrest the attention from the first 
sentence to the last. In ‘ HELENE ’ Vicki Baum touches depths 
and ascends to heights that make * Granp Hote” an insignifi- 
cant triumph in comparison. 


“JUBILEE,” that fine novel by JEFFERY Marston, is also 
receiving splendid notices from the reviewers. r. Richard 

ing wrote in The Tatler : ‘* Not for a long time has a novel 
absorbed me more deeply | or left a more tender, more vivid 
memory than ‘ JUBILEE.’ ” 


L.22 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, S.W.1.— 
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every opportunity to 
visit and form an 
opinion of the Land of 
Enchantment.” She is 
appreciative of Indian 
art and displays also an 
unusual knowledge of 
natural history. 

Mr. Martin Lindsay’s 
“Those Greenland 
Days’”’ supplements the 
official record of the 
British Arctic Air-route 
Expedition to Green- 
land, 1930-31, by F. 
Spencer Chapman, 
Augustine Courtauld 
and others, recently 
issued under the title 
“Northern Lights.” 
He writes vividly and 
enables the reader to 


form some idea of how = Fyom Around the World 


much hard work, per- Single-Handed 
By Harry Pidgeon 
severance and courage (Appleton). 


was required of those 
who took part in the 
expedition. The book is illustrated from photographs and 
supplied with maps. 

** Alpine Days and Nights,’’ by W. T. Kirkpatrick, is the 
record of a famous Alpine partnership, of thirty years’ 
duration, which ended with the death of Philip Hope in 
1930. The volume, which is illustrated from photographs, 
is made up of papers contributed to the Alpine Journal 
at intervals during the past thirty years, and contains a 
chapter on “Solitary Climbs’’ by the late Mr. Hope, 
which was first printed in that periodical in May, 1931. 
Colonel Strutt contributes a foreword. 

** Great Travel Stories of All Nations,’’ edited by Eliza- 
beth D'Oyley, contains over a thousand closely printed 
pages and is certainly remarkable value for 8s. 6d. The 
travel classics of twenty-four nations have been laid under 


From Tides of Sunrise and Sunset 
By A. Safroni-Middleton 
(Heath Cranton), 
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contribution. Among 
the English writers 
represented are 
Gertrude Bell, F. S. 
Smythe, Burton, Speke 
and Cunninghame 
Graham. 

““ Egypt,” by W. H. 
Boulton, is the second 
volume in Sampson 
Low’s “The Ancient 
Lands and the Bible” 
series, and like its 
predecessor contains 
much useful informa- 
tion in a readable form. 


RED SEA NIGHTS. 
By William J. Makin. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d 
ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THE (Jarrold.) 
AUTHOR ENJOYING THE LUXURY 
OF A ZULU TAX! AT DURBAN, Mr. Makin writes 
Soure: Armoa. his travel book 


with bravura. So 
vivid are the scenes he intensely recreates that to read 
these sketches is almost to view a film that has an alert 
and witty commentator. Glamorous perhaps hits off 
his writing; the Red Sea is ‘‘ the most romantic of seas 
in the world.’’ The good journalist there was, and is, 
in Mr. Makin could, one feels, make glamour of anything. 
When he deals, as here, with the underworld of Marseilles, 
the coronation of Ras Tafari in Abyssinia, the scattered 
harem of Abdul the Damned, and the like, if he can 
be relied upon to lay his colours as thick as such occasions 
warrant, it may also be assumed that the essential veracity 
of his exotic narratives will not be distorted. If he 


writes with a flourish, paints the world red, there is 


always, as on the traffic in drugs, a substratum of common 
sense. 


SEA-GOING CANOE. 
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From Tales of Hoffmann AN ILLUSTRATION BY 
Translated by F. M. Atkinson Mario LABOCcETTA. 
(Harrap). 


CONTAINING REVIEWS BY 
GILBERT THOMAS, CHARLES DAVY, MICHAEL MASON, ETC. 
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PEARL BINDER 


TRIAL OF A PIG AT LAUSANNE. 


From Magic and Mind 
B A FIFTEENTH CENTURY TRIAL. 


y E. J. D. Radclyffe 
(Black). 


VARIETIES OF HUMOUR 


And Now All This. 
By W. C, Sellar and R. J. Yeatman (authors of ‘‘ 1066 
and All That.” Illustrated by John Reynolds. 5s. 
(Methuen.) 
; So This is Science. 
| By H. F. Ellis. 
(Methuen.) 
Wine, Women and-——Soldiers. 
By T. A. Lowe. [Illustrated by Batchelor. 5s. 
(Methuen.) 


Illustrated by Arthur Watt. 55s. 


From Jorrocks’s England 
By Anthony Steel 
(Methuen). 


The Roving Eye. 

By Humphrey Pakington. 
Royal Exchange. 

By H. M. Raleigh. 7s. 6d. 


The Best Story Ever. 
By J. Storer Clouston. 7s. 6d. 


by Michael Mason 


In Volume I of the Hole Pocket Treasury of Absolutely 
General Knowledge Messrs. Sellar and Yeatman have 
undertaken a life work—no less a task than to teach every- 
body everything everybody knows. This book is naturally 
the result of the most stupendous researches in the course 
of which the authors have spared no one, not even them- 
selves. They have gone thoroughly into Bodicure. They 
have tossed up, the loser marrying and having a baby in 
order that they might study Psycho-Babycraft. They 
have out-Weldoned Weldon on the Practice and Theory 
of Knitting (Woology). They have borrowed a number 
of rare birds and watched them migrate, knitted a ten-foot 
sock, examined some professional classes on Ancient Lore 
and extracted a large amount of Myth-information. They 
have descended into the deepest depths of punning (‘‘ There 


7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
(Methuen.) 


(Blackwood.) 


From The Prince Who Hiccupped 
By Anthony Armstrong (“ A. A.” of Punch) 
(Benn). 


are three kinds of Pole; the North Pole, the South Pole 
and the Boy Scouts’ or Baden Pole ’’). They have climbed 
the dizziest heights of poetry. 


“ PSYCHO-LULLABYE ” 


“‘Hushabye Babies 
(Hush quite a lot)— 


(And don’t you wake 
up with 
Psymbolical 
Pscreams).”’ 


They have left no 
stone unturned and 
probably, if I may 
say so, no stomach 
undisturbed, for after 
you have read a few 
pages you will feel so 
ill with laughter that 
you will require the 
Bodicure diet in which 
are included those 


delectable dishes, 
Treacle Pullover 
and Diddle Dump- 
BELGRAVIA OUT OF DOORS. li 
(From the drawing by Richard Doyle.) “1"8- 


The trouble with 
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Mr. Ellis’s nonsense is that it is not nonsensical enough. 
A vague suspicion lurks in the mind after reading his 
book ‘‘ So This is Science ’’ that he does know something 
about science which, if true, you must admit is a bad 
thing. The wording of his explanation of the solar 
system and the diagrams attached are complicated and 
fiercesome enough to be truly scientific. Not that 
Science hasn’t its uses, for instance under Common 
Human Ailments, 


Status LyMPHATICA— 


Water in the beer. 
complaint. 


Treatment.—Drink whisky. 


A distressing and all-too-frequent 


Although the book does contain bright passages like this 
I fear we can repeat with dreadful truth the favourite 


From Forty-Nine Poems THE Hour oF Maaic. 


By W. H. Davies 
(Medici Society). 


epitaph of the publisher on a humorous book, ‘‘ Though 
superficially frivolous they contain hidden truths which 
the discerning reader will appreciate.’’ Then of course 
it all depends on whether you are a discerning reader. 

The fairy tale or simple story method of writing has 

become familiar to all by now and so when I tell you that 
Mr. Lowe’s book is written in this style 
you will know if you will like it or not. 
As one might expect the book is about \ ( 
wine, women and soldiers (mostly 
soldiers) and concerns the life of the 
British Army in India, where you may 
come across such peculiar creatures as 
“the bandsman who swallowed the 
summer’ or the cook-sergeant who 
moved on his stomach.’’ To _ those 
interested in the Army these tales are 
both interesting and funny, but even 
to pacifists they will appear funny. 
The great secret in reading this type of 
story is to read one a day and not to 
read them all straight away or the style 
becomes necessarily monotonous. 

Mr. Pakington has written a glorious 
book, a book to be laughed over, a book 
to be enjoyed and a book to be praised. 
It is written about people who can be 
found on any parochial council or in any 
country or town house. It is written in 
an unforced, easy manner and it abounds 


From Sycamore Square 
By Jan Struther 
(Methuen). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


From Phil May, 1864-1903 
By James Thorpe 
(Harrap). 


JANE CAKEBREAD. 


with good humour. He is at his best when dealing with 
the Church, its workers and its snobs. He does not treat 
the snobs with contempt. He does not point an accusing 
finger at them, say something nasty and go away with 
his back up. He treats them as people who will afford 
hours of amusement which, of course, they will—and do. 
The hero of the tale is a young naval officer and he is a 
hero in a thousand. He has not the square jaw and gimlet 
eye of the Ethel M. Dell romance, nor does he overflow with 
alleged wit in the smart-young-novelist manner. He keeps 
his place in the centre of the picture but is never too much 
in the foreground, and we are relieved to see him emerge 
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From My ow * Book of the Jungle 
( 


ard, Lock). 


A HARTEBEESTE AND IMPALA THAT 


HAVE COME DOWN FOR A DRINK. 


(By courtesy of South African Railways and Harbours.) 


““* What a delicious-look- 
ing salad, Mrs. Barnes- 
Watson,’ she said brightly, 
as she laid on her plate two 
faded pieces of lettuce, a 
round of beetroot soused in 
vinegar and two or three 
visible slices of hard-boiled 
egg. Mrs. Barnes - Watson 
accepted the compliment 
without demur, but felt it 
her duty to press on her guest 
a tall bottle containing a 
thick, brightly - coloured 
yellow mixture calculated to 
drown any unpleasant taste 
that might be derived from 
the salad bowl. ‘Won't 
you have some salad dress- 
ing, Miss Cotessy?’ she 
said. 

“* Meanwhile the Vicar was 
supporting his wife in the 
hospitality of the table. Mr. 
Cotessey, what may I offer 
you to drink? You'll find a 
bottle of beer on the side- 
board, but James could get 
you up some whisky if you 
preferred, or I dare say there’s 
a little white wine to be had.’ 
Mr. Cotessey (the curate) did 
not care for beer, but knew 
that he was expected to 
accept it. He had a laud- 
able respect for his elders and 
betters, and would have 
drunk prussic acid at the 
request of an archbishop. As 


from an accidental engagement with one of the Norfolk he poured out the beer the Vicar pressed him cordially to take 
Cotessys (pronounced Cossy) and become engaged to the a little white wine. . . . 


We have also heard Miss Purdie accompany herself on the 


girl we knew he would marry from the start. 

Meanwhile we have been with the County in Norfolk, 
round the Fleet at Weymouth, with Society at Empress 
Gate, W., and to supper with the vicar after evening 


service : 


harp in a cycle of songs from the Shetland Isles. 


““My love she came to the well— 
Laroo ! 


Walking with gladsome step. 


From The Villages of England 


(Batsford). 


SELWORTHY, SOMERSET. 
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A cloud shadow 

Lay on the bay. 

Bitter is my yearning, Ah, bitter! 
Laroo, Laroo!” 


Wherever he goes Mr. Pakington never loses 
his good humour, and I advise you to go with him. 

Entirely different in tone is Mr. Raleigh’s 
book. He has no restraint. He tears discretion 
to bits and casts it to the four winds. 

A village parochial worker (dragon variety) 
changes places with the queen of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan country (Braggadocia). In Bragga- 
docia the archbishop (without a church) fights, 
except when drunk, with the G.O.C. (without an 
army). The archbishop always wears his mitre, 
the general always wears his uniform. The 
English ambassador always sleeps. 

The village worker, now queen, tries to 
enforce prohibition, and a revolution ensues. 

In England the proper queen (a bright young 
thing) tries to turn the villagers into bright 
young things. The villagers being villagers and 
sensible take very little notice of her. 

As you will see, the pace is hot and it is too 
hot for Mr. Raleigh. The young hero is asinine 
without being funny. The butler is Jeeves- 
like without being inimitable. The modern girl 


is too modern, the colonel too Aldwych and | 


the vicar too much like George Robey. I 
advise Mr. Raleigh to try and restrain himself 
for the situations are too funny to be even 
amusing. 

I am one who stands up for the public 
schools in these days when it is fashionable to 
tun them down, but I do not like to see them 
indecently paraded. But when Lord Wye (late 
of Eton or Harrow) takes as his first paying guest 
F. Mandell Essington (late of Harrow or Eton), 
and when he is followed by a Duke and another 
Harrovian and, yet again, the footman is dis- 
covered to be a gentleman, one cracks under 
the strain. 

Coupled with the blue-blooded conversation 
is a singularly uninteresting and unfunny novel 
written by F. Mendell Essington and read aloud 
by him to the other P.G.’s. The purpose of this 


‘ 


From Forty Years of Uppingham 
By J- P. Graham 
(Macmillan). 


\ 


From Days and Ways ofa 
Scottish Angler 
By Henry Lamond 
(Philip Allan). 


THe 
(Photo: Stocks.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In MOFFATDALE, 


novel is to raise money for his 
niece so that she can marry the 
gentleman footman. If any 
charitable effort ever deserved 
to fail, this is it. ‘‘ The Best 
Story Ever”’ says the title. I 
think we can reply to this 
with justifiable vulgarity, ‘‘ Sez 
you.” 


OLD TIMES AFLOAT. 


By Colonel C. Field. os. 6d. 
(Melrose.) 

An anthology of ancient sea 
customs, traditions and exploits 
which will be read with interest 
by expert and layman alike. It 
contains much that is not found 
in history books, naval or other- 
wise, yet which is intensely 
interesting for this very reason. 
By means of a heterogeneous 
collection of letters, notes and 
records the author has contrived 
to present a vivid panorama 
showing the growth and 
development of British sea 
power through the centuries. 
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From Big Game Shooting DoncoLta. WHITE OrYX OF 
in Africa THE SUDAN AND Lake Cuan. 
By Major H. C. Maydon They, with the Addax, live in far distan‘ 
(Seeley, Service). waterless desert country, and are one 
least accessible species. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
WORLD 


The Church and the World. 


By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon, D.D. 


38. 
(Skeffington.) 


Problems of To-Day. 
By Basil G. Bourchier, M.A. 6s. 
God and Life. 
By Stuart H. Clark, M.A. 


(Skeffington.) 


3s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 


From The Zoological Gardens 
By Gertrude Gleeson 
(Sampson Low). 


6d. 


Guinea Basoons 
Powerful beasts with canine teeth 
as large as those of a lion. 
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From The Animals Came 


Sorrow, Sin and Suffering. 
By T. F. Royds, B.D. 3s. 6d. 


Death Cannot Sever. 
By Norman Maclean. 


(Skeffington.) 


3s. 6d. 
The Worship of the Church. 
By Arthur Bellars, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 
The Apostle John: His Life and Writings. 
By W. H. Griffith Thomas. 4s. (Pickering & Inglis.) 


by Gilbert Thomas 


Action follows thought, and the life of any period is 
largely conditioned by the ideas of the preceding age. 
Our present order of society, with its unrest and apparent 
chaos, is a legacy from the past, and we need despair of 
to-morrow only if we find no evidence that our thinkers, 
who will mould the coming days, are failing to profit by 
experience. If we would try to envisage the future, we 
must plumb below the surface froth of the moment’s events 
or the moment’s political catchwords to the quieter, deeper 
currents of contemporary thought. And, if we do this, 
we shall find much reason for hope. 

Hard things have been said since the War—and with good 
cause—about organised religion. But the books before 
us, typical of many more, show that in organised religion 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


+ BUT THE EMBODIMENT OF 


to Drink STRENGTH AND INVULNERABILITY.” 


By Cherry Kearton 
(Longmans). 


itself a new outlook is emerging from 
humiliation and defeat. There is a shifting 
of evidence from mere taboos, from mere 
formalism, from mere theology, in favour 
of a central belief in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in the practicability and the 
necessity of its being translated into terms, 
not merely of ‘faith,’ but of everyday 
life. What is advocated, of course, is not 
a freakish, priggish, and _ self-conscious 
imitation of first-century Christianity, but 
an application of the spirit of the Sermon 


on the Mount to modern conditions. The 
Christian Gospel is no legal code; it gives 
ample scope for individuality. But its 


vital and unifying principle—so revolu- 
tionary, and yet so simple and sane—is be- 
coming increasingly clear to modern eyes ; 
and of most of these seven volumes it may 
truly be said that ‘there is a diversity of 
gifts, but the same spirit.’’ 

Bishop Welldon and Mr. Bourchier, the 
Rector of St. Anne, Soho, are primarily 
concerned with the application of Christian 
values to social life, and with the part 
which organised religion, and particularly 
their own Church, may play in_ that 


j 
us 
~ 


essential need of our time. The method of both 
‘writers is similar. Each of them deals with the theme 
under such chapter headings as ‘‘ The Church and 
Education,” “‘ The Church and Sport,” ‘‘ The Church and 
the Press,’’ ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce,’’ and ‘‘ Problems of 
Childhood.’’ Each displays a vital contact with the 
modern world, and a courageous readiness to accept new 
conclusions where necessary. Though a veteran in years, 
and writing from his medieval hermitage at Durham, 
Bishop Welldon is still adventurously young in spirit, 
though a long life lived under most varied conditions has 
imbued him also with a wise caution. His sterling in- 
dependence is beyond praise, and has often provoked the 
ire of mere partisans in Church or State. Thus, while a 
fervent advocate of the man in the street, he does not 


From A Book of King VERY PROUD. THE 


Penguins FIRST WEEK OF 
By T. H. Gillespie INCUBATION. 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


hesitate to chasten and caution, as well as to support, 
Labour; and a like impartiality marks his utterance 
onevery aspect of his subject. His vision is essentially 
realistic, well balanced, and ‘‘ common sense.’’ But 
the common sense is inspired common sense, the fruit 
of a passionately sincere and disinterested Christian 
spirit. 

Mr. Bourchier wields a more sweeping brush. Un- 
like Bishop Welldon, who holds that the alliance of 
Church with State has practical advantages in a 
practical world, he pleads for disestablishment and 
for a complete modernisation of Church forms and 
ceremonies. His literary style is bolder and more 
emotional than Bishop Welldon’s. He is a Christian 
evangelist of the future rather than the Christian 
statesman with his eye on the next possible advance. 
His aim is to arouse the conscience of churchgoers 
and “ outsiders ’’ alike. But his appeal, while fervent 
and moving in tone, is wise and solid in substance, 
and on many questions, as in his pre-eminently fine 
chapters on marriage, divorce, and birth-control, his 
ideas are closely akin to Bishop Welldon’s. Both 
writers reveal a deep, full intimacy with the Christ 
Who made a trumpet call to idealism and self-control, 
and Who was yet so merciful to the woman actually 


From The Nightingale : Its 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From The Joys of 
Bee-Keeping 
By G. Kennedy-Bell 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


IF BRANCH IS NOT VALUABLE, 
IT SHOULD BE CUT OFF, THIS 
SWARM BEING MORE WIDELY 
DISTRIBUTED iT IS MORE 
DIFFICULT TO SHAKE OFF. 

(By kind permission of Herbert Mace.) 


taken in adultery. This well-fused vision of the dual 
aspect of Christ—the Prophet of Perfectibility and, at the 
same time, the merciful Realist—is increasingly revealing 


COURTING-DISPLAY 
ATTITUDES OF THE MALE 
NIGHTINGALE. 


Story and Song 
By Oliver G. Pike 
(Arrowsmith). 
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From Short History of the 
ord Movement 


By Canon Ollard 
(Mowbray). 

itself in religious dis- 
cussion, and it is 
among the happiest 
omens for the future. 
Only through the true 
union of idealism and 
realism can there issue 
the spirit of Reality. 

The next three 
writers on our list 
move within a 
narrower compass. 
But, inside that lesser 
range, the same 
earnest purpose is 
apparent. Canon 
Clark concerns himself 
mainly with dogma; 
but he is no mere 
theological dialec- 
tician. He is honestly 
seeking to make dogma 
fruitful in life—‘‘ to 
find out the real 
message of God to our 
generation.” While 
yielding no easy con- 
cessions, he allows 
that many doctrines, 
such as that of the 
Virgin Birth, now lack 
either validity or im- 
portance, and his 
chapter on the Atone- 
ment is a model of 
concise, clear-visioned, 
and spiritualised 
scholarship. Similarly, 


JOHN KEBLE. 


From The Din of a Smithy 


By J. A. R. Stevenson 
(Chapman & Hall). 
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Miss ELeanour SINCLAIR ROHDE. 
(Medici Society). 


in ‘‘ Sorrow, Sin, and Suffering,” Dr. Royds views ancient 
problems in the light of the best available modern know- 


THE AUTHOR. 


ledge and thought. He 
stresses the fact that 
much pain and trouble 
are avoidable, but 
argues cogently that 
an element of suffering 
is an indispensable ele- 
ment in the divine 
scheme. He urges, in 
conclusion, that this 
world, though it can 
be greatly improved, 
is perfectible. 
But, while he holds 
that Time can only be 
understood by postu- 
lating Eternity, he 
offers us no glib solace, 
but a thoroughly well 
reasoned statement of 
his faith in im- 
mortality. Thatsame 
faith is the whole 
theme of Dr. Maclean’s 
charmingly written 
and companionable 
volume, which pre- 
sents what our fathers 
called ‘‘ the comforts 
of religion,’’ but re- 
flects the new spirit of 
sober inquiry and 
penetrating sincerity 
which is creeping, to 
its great strengthening, 
even into this branch 
of Christian apolo- 
getics. 
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From 21s. to 2s. 6d. 
Books ‘Christmas 


NOW READY 


SCARLET LADIES 
AND A BLACK BOX 


By R.W.D.DEMARRIS Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


“* One of the most exciting and absorbing historical tales we have 
read for years. Above all, a wonderful picture of the times. Itisa 
long time since we read a book that pleased us so much.”’— 
Cambridge Daily News 
“A well-told story of the Restoration ... this stirring tale. 
Sunday Times 
“ Vivid and interesting. Some of the touches that suggest the 
atmosphere of Charles II’s reign are admirable."’— 
Times Literary Supplement 
“* An unique contribution to history . . . a book in which to revel.’’— 
Kent & Sussex Courier 
“ A colourful story . . . full of absorbing material.” — 
Edinburgh Citizen 


PATENTS, TRADE 


MARKS AND DESIGNS: 


THEIR COMMERCIAL ASPECT 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


By C. W. THOMAS 4s. 6d. net 
With a Foreword by Sir RICHARD GREGORY, BART., 
D.Sc., Editor of Nature. 

“‘ The book is of great service. All the main points are clearly and 
concisely outlined here.” —Mid-week Literary Review 
“It must prove of great value both to inventor and to investors.’’— 


he Dark Horse (Lloyds Bank Magazine). 
Of value both to the inventor and to the investor.” — 
Times Literary Supplement 
“The advice given by the author may be followed with confidence 
by all.’’—Chamber of Commerce Journul 
“A compendium of useful information. Commercial men and 
lawyers will do well to get this handy volume.’’—Farmers’ Advocate 


STAND TO 
YOUR HORSES 


By SABRETACHE, author of “ Pictures in the 
Fire’’ in The Tatler, Shires and Provinces, etc. 
With 4 illustrations in colour by PATRICK BELLEw, 
and numerous illustrations in black-and-white by 
PATRICK BELLEW and the AUTHOR. 21s. net 
The greatest classic since Surtees. Inspired by the celebrated, but 
mythical, Professor Gambado, ‘‘ Sabretache”’ now indulges in a 
delightful leg-pull, seasoned throughout with quips and anecdotes 
collected during a long career in the world of sport and fox-hunting. 
The ideal Christmas Gift-Book. Prospectus and specimen pages 
from any bookseller. 


THE TOP NOTCH 


By REGINALD EVANS, author of ‘‘ Dear Loyalty ” 
and ‘‘ Captive Honour.” 7s. 6d. net 


“ For novels of romance, passion, humour and character, commend 
us to Mr. Reginald Evans's charming studies.’ "Yorkshire Post 


GOOD BLOOD 
WASTED 


By G. E. THRESHER 7s. 6d. net 


The Anti-War Novel. Horror, blood and misery, but a sincere and 
invaluable indictment of the war-makers. 


A PEDAGOGUE’S 
FATIGUES 


By J. W. B. ADAMS 2s. 6d. net 


A Hampshire schoolmaster’s amusing sidelights on the lighter side 
of war. A really delightful little book. 


OCEAN 
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Rupert Brooke 
First 
Complete 


Cheap 
Edition 


COMPLETE POEMS 


With a Portrait and a Facsimile of “ The Soldier.” 
Cloth. 5s. net 
Also in leather at 8s. 6d. net and 10s. 6d. net. 


MOON IN SCORPIO 


A New Novel by +> GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Author of “ Come Julia. 7s. 6d. net 


“In ‘ Moon in Scorpio " she is at her best, and the 
pleasure of reading it is ee aoe pleasure of ‘watching 


a good comedy.” —The 


STORIES OF GOD 


By RAINER MARIA RILKE. Translated by 
Countess Nora PurtscHErR-WYDENBRUCK and 

Norton. With an Introduction by Dr. Witt1Am 
Rose. Square 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net 


FOUR COMEDIES 
Love Passes By. | Don Abel Wrote a Tragedy. 
Peace and Quiet. Dona Clarines. 

By SeraFin and Joaquin: ALVAREZ Quintero: 


In English Versions by HELEN and HARLEY 
GRANVILLE-BARKER In one volume, with 
an Introduction, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Separately, 
in paper covers, 2s. 6d. net each. 


YE FEARFUL SAINTS! 


Plays of Creed, Custom and Credulity 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. There are nine 
one-act plays in this volume. Crown 8vo. a 
s. net 


JAMES M. WILSON 


An Autobiography, 1836-1931. manned 


. net 


A memoir of Canon Wilson, formerly Ra Master 
of Clifton College, and a distinguished ecclesiastic. 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 

“* All men who love to read of a man should read 


this book.”"—Manchester Guardian 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


Collected Poems. 2 vols., 21s. net 
Collected Plays. Vols. I and II, 8s. 6d. net each 


POEMS OF TO-DAY 
PRESENTATION EDITION 


The Two Series in one volume—Twenty-first 
thousand. Fine Paper. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also 
in Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


SIDGWICK « JACKSON 


LTD., 


44, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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From Scarlet Ladies and a 
Black Box 
By R. Winston Davis de Marris 
(Ocean). 


MORE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Sermons for the Christian Year. 
By Canon H. L. Goudge, D.D. 6s. net. 
Creation and Redemption. 
By Rev. W. H. Cock, B.Sc. 
(Skeffington.) 
The Speech that Moved the World. 


By “Hegesippus.” 4s. 6d. net. 
(‘‘ Search ’’) 


He Upset the World. 


7s. 6d. 


By Bruce Barton. 3s. 6d. net. (Con- 
stable.) 

Let Us Say Grace. 
By Alick Bouquet. 2s. net. (S.P.C.K.) 

Confessions of an Unbeliever. 
By H. W. Clark. 2s. 6d. net. (John 
Long.) 

We like ‘Sermons for the Christian 


Year.’’ They are very considerably above 
the ordinary pulpit level—though of course 
that is what one would expect from the 
sermons of a Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford. Yet, though Canon Goudge sits 
in a professor’s chair, his discourses are in 
no wise academic, but plain and appealing 
to the common man. There is plenty of 
thought in them, while at the same time they 
are presented in arresting, sometimes in 
stirring, fashion. Canon Goudge is not 
afraid of being thought unconventional, 
and does not hesitate once in a way at a 
half-joke. Such a sermon as that on 


(Skeffington.) 


‘The Transcendence of God” is a really fine 
piece of pulpit work. 

‘Creation and Redemption ”’ is unambitious but 
useful. The first section—that on “‘ Creation ’’— 
deals with the historic preparation for the coming 
of Christ, from the world’s making till the 
Christian age. This, though brief, presents in 
popular form a good many of the conclusions of 
scientific and Biblical scholarship. The second 


From Fighting for 
Fun 1920. 


CHAMPION, 


By Eddie Eagan 


(Taken after winning the title 
(Lovat Dickson). 


at Antwerp, Belgium.) 


NeELt GwYNn’s BIRTHPLACE, 
HEREFORD. 


edition—on ‘‘ Redemption ’’—is a sort of ‘“‘ Harmony 

of the Gospels,’’ with sufficient commentary on 

the various passages to bring out the real signifi- 

cance of what Christ said and did. The book, 
taken as a whole, becomes a valuable storehouse of 
ideas for preachers ; and along this line it will be found of 
service to many. 


From Where the World Folds 
up at 


Night 
By Dixie Willson 


THE FAT MAN AND THE THIN MAN 
ENJOYING A GAME OF DRAUGHTS 
BETWEEN THE ROUNDS, 


(A ppleton.) 
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BOOKS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Those whose time is spent mainly with books 
regard ‘‘ The Times Literary Supplement ” 
as indispensable. The wide knowledge, the 
literary distinction, and the complete im- 
partiality which characterise its reviews of 
new books give it a unique place among 
modern critical journals. 


Its contributors, though anonymous accord- 
ing to an old-established rule, are the leading 
authors and critics of the day, and every book - 
is reviewed by an authority on the subject 
with which it deals. 


To those who read for pleasure and relaxa- 
tion the ‘‘ Literary Supplement ”’ is just as 
interesting as to the scholar or the student. 
Much space is devoted to new novels, poetry, 
books of travel, etc.; while the regular 
leading article on some subject of current 
literary interest, the complete bibliography, 
notes on sales, and other features make it at 
once the most fascinating and the most com- 
plete weekly guide for every book-lover. 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


-SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


(Post free) 
3 mths, 6 mths. 12 mths. 


4/4 8/8 17/4 


' The Times Literary Supplement 
is obtainable from Newsagents 
and Bookstalls; or from 
THE PUBLISHER, 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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Christmas Presents 


THIS UNKNOWN ISLAND 


By S. P. B. MAIS. [Jllustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


His popular wireless talks. “‘ Mr. Mais hasa 
wonderful way of bringing back the delights of 
the English country-side.”’ Daily Telegraph 


RROU. The Life Story of 
a Cat 


By MAURICE GENEVOIX 
Translated by ALICE GRANT ROSMAN. 7s. 6d. net 
“No praise could be too high for it.” 
Daily Telegraph 


LOST BABS 
BALLADS 


By W. S. GILBERT 


With an Introduction and Illus- 
trations by TOWNLEY SEARLE. 
5s. net 
“Uncollected in the author’s J 
life-time only because he thought 
‘the public had enough already.’ It is in every 
way equal to the Bab Ballads we know.”’ 
Sunday Times 


RUGGER STORIES 
Collected by HOWARD MARSHALL 


5s. net 
Rugger stories by famous authors and accounts 
of classic matches. 


TARKA THE OTTER 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 5s. net 
A splendid new edition with woodcuts by 
C. F. TUNNICLIFFE. 


THE SILVER 
SHIP 


Edited by LADY CYNTHIA 
_ ASQUITH. 6s. net 
New stories, pictures and 
poems for children. Jacket 
design by OLIVER MESSEL. 
Contributors include GEORGE MOORE, WALTER 
DE LA MARE, J. B. PRIESTLEY, SYLVIA LYND. 


MYSTERY IN 
THE WIND- 
FLOWER WOOD 


By FLORA KLICKMANN 
Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 5s. net 


A new book for children by the author of 
“ The Lady-with-the-Crumbs.”’ 


PUTNAM 
24, Bedford St., Strand, W.C.2 
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the triumph of the cause. The writer 
is very deft at squaring the Sermon 
with this interpretation of it; and 
with much that he says no one 
would disagree. But while one reads, 
the recollection of many other say- 
ings of Jesus, irreconcilable with 
this reading, hangs over one, and 
one wonders what “ Hegesippus ”’ 
will do with these. Presumably his 
further volumes will tell us. Mean- 
while his little book is certainly a 
stimulus to thought, if only because 
it sets us asking what the goal is to 
which these first steps are ultimately 
to lead us. 

A new study of St. Paul is given us 
in ‘“‘ He Upset the World.’”’ It does 
not aim at any originality of ideas, 
and accepts the New Testament as 
it stands. But the writer has a gift 
of vivid portraiture. And he some- 
times does some rather daring things 
—as when he transfers Paul to 
Boston (it is an American book), 
and imagines the New Testament 


From A Humble Fisherman 


RAINBOW AND Grey Trout, happenings taking place there in 
modern times. For young readers, 


(Grayson & Grayson). 


The Speech that moved the 5 
World ”’ is a new study of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The 
pseudonym hides, we are told, f 
the identity of a scholar who 
has arrived at revolutionary 
conclusions as to the teaching 
of Jesus ; and this brief volume 
is the first of several studies in 
which these conclusions are to 
be declared. In regard to the 
Sermon on the Mount, the 
author holds that it is a speech 
with which JeSus opened his * 
campaign as a Jewish nationalist. 
All its utterances are to be 
interpreted—solely, we presume 
—from the standpoint of the 
circumstances attending the 
government of the Jews by. 
Rome. Jesus wished to put 
Himself at the head of the 
‘revolutionary movement, and 
the Sermon is a series of direc- 


* 


tions given to the nationalists Fyom Saint Patrick’s Purgatory THE PILGRIMS ENTERING THE BOAT. 
as to how they were to conduct » By Shane Leslie (Illustration from Carleton’s Lough Derg Pilgrim.) 
themselves in order to secure (Surns, Oates & Washbourne). 


and for Bible classes, the 
book will infuse an old 
theme with new interest and 
magnetic power. 

Let Us Say Grace”’ is a 
very delightful and interest- 
ing little book. After tracing 
the habit of ‘‘ saying grace”’ 
from very early times— 
Virgil and Horace are 
pressed into the service— 

-the author describes the rite 
as it has been practised all 
down the Christian ages, 
accompanying his descrip- 
tion with many sample 

From Children’s Toys of Bygone Days A CARRIAGE MADE OF PASTEBOARD. "" STaces before and after 

(Batsford). (Eighteenth century.) meat.” 
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Lincoln Williams 


*% Of any bookseller or library 


WITH DENIKIN’S ARMIES 


By JOHN ERNEST HODGSON, Daily Express 
Special Correspondent with the anti-Bolshevik 
Forces. 7s. 6d. net 
A full and authentic description of the counter-revolution in South 
uussia. me of the names mentioned in this vivid narrative: 
are George, Winston Churchill, Woodrow Wilson, Prince P, M. 
Volkonsky, Admiral Koltchak, Kerensky, Lenin, Trotsky, Rasputin. 
% The late ARNOLD BENNETT said of this book: ‘‘ Of 
definite historical importance.’’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF ISLAM 


By REV. E. J. BOLUS, M.A., B.D., formerly Jodrell 
Scholar, Queen’s College, Oxford. 10s. 6d. net 
A survey of Islam in various countries. A study of the New Turkey, 
the Moslem Mind, Mohammedan Law, Philosophy, Mysticism and 


Ethics. 
: “ This stimulating book.” 
: “ This interesting book.” 
The Guardian ; “ A delight to read.” 
Public Opinion ; “‘ A wealth of knowledge.” 


THE EXISTENCE AND IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL 


By H. T. BUTLER. 3s 6d. net 


The author is a nephew of the great Samue! Butler. The work is an 
attempt to support the doctrine of Inmortality by observations 
drawn mainly from the book of Nature. Written for ordinary men 
and women, many of whom will be glad to have any new evidence 
on this vital subject of life beyond the grave. A fascinating book. 


WHITE WINDOWS 


By EMILY HEATON, 7s. 6d. net 
A new novel about the Bronté family, based on facts. 

Phyllis Bentley says: ‘* It is interesting to meet Haworth and the 
Everyman says: ‘‘ Drawn with exquisite sympathy—every Bronté 
lover should read this book.” 


KING’S JUSTICE 


By LEONARD GALLETLEY. 7s. 6d. net 


Thrills! Suspense! Mystery and High Adventure! A dashing 
historical romance of the days of the Merry Monarch. 


ALLEN RAMSEY—CAPITALIST 


By JAMES HEYS. 7s. 6d. net 


Vitally topical. A great novel of Lancashire mill life. The story of 
a dauntless soul. Laughter. Tears. Romance. Its broad humanity 
plays upon the heart strings. 


THE EAST OF YESTERDAY 


By LENA KRAMRISCH. 


This charming book, illustrated with many exquisite photographs, 
describes the Turkish capital of pre-War days. The life and scenes 
are faithfully portrayed and the book will delight everyone interested 
in travel and the picturesque. 


IS RELATIVITY TRUE? if true—how true? 
By F. A. BURGESS. 2s. net 


An inusual book, free from mathematics, written for Everyman. 
It discusses ‘‘ Einstein's Theory "’ in a way everyone can understand. 
A book to make one think. 


ROMAN BALCONY and other Poems 


By DAVID GASCOYNE. 2s. 6d. net 


A slender volume of poetry that will appeal to all interested in the 
esthetic. 


5s. net 


SCATTERED LEAVES 
By GRAY ROLAND. 
Dedicated by permission to Compton Macyenzie. 


* Illustrated Catalogue post free on application 


2s. 6d. net 


3° ST MARTIN’S COURT. W.C.2 
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THE NIGHTINGALE 


ITS STORY AND SONG 
And other familiar Song-Birds of Britain, 


OLIVER G. PIKE 


A book on one of the most fascinating birds 
in the world, with chapters on a number of 
other birds whose singing is familiar in 
England. There are 24 beautiful photographs. 


10s. 6d. net 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF PANTOUFLIA 


Being the stories of Prince Prigio and 
Prince Ricardo in one volume. 


ANDREW LANG 
Dedicated by permission to Princess Elizabeth 
Gordon Browne's original illustrations (40 in 


all), and specially designed wrapper and 
title page. 


5s. net 


THE KEYS OF 
MORTALLONE 


A Tale of the Spanish Main 
QUILLER-COUCH 


This is the first time this story has appeared 
in a single volume. Io new illustrations. 


3s. 6d. net 


THE LIBRARY OF 
ANIMAL FRIENDS 


True stories of their own pets, told 
by famous naturalists, 
including : 


Cherry Kearton Frances Pitt 


E. L. Turner 


Uniform 128 pp. 20 or more photographs 
in each volume. 


No. 15, just published, is “‘My Swans,” by 
E, L. TURNER. 
3s. 6d. net 


HEIRS TO THE 


HABSBURGS 
G. E. R. GEDYE 


One of the best-reviewed books of the year, 


“ Magnificently impartial.”—Week-End Review 

“ Just what the mass of Englishmen want.” f 
—Saturday Review 

“Should take rank as a text book.”"—Daily Telegraph 

“* His judgment is shrewd and liberal. ""—Manchester Guardian 


“ The most vivid and revealing picture of post-war Europe.” 
—Sir 


“ A work of extraordinary value.”—H. W. NEvInson 
“ Valuable and timely.”"—Contemporary Review 


Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net 


Demy 8vo. 
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SOME PSYCHIC PUZZLES 


The Truth About Spiritualism. 
By C. E. Bechofer Roberts (‘‘Ephesian ”’), 
8s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Polyglot Mediumship. 
By Professor Ernest Bozzano. Translated by 
Isabel Emerson. 5s. (Rider.) 

The Road to Immortality. 


By Geraldine Cummins and E. B, Gibbes. 
Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. 6s.  (Nichol- 
son & Watson.) 


by Charles Davy 


Mr. Roberts’s book is not quite the impartial 
examination it claims to be. It is written to 
support a verdict rather than to arrive at one. 
But it summarises conveniently a good deal of 
useful material and makes some sound points. 

For example, Mr. Roberts emphasises that 
psychical phenomena inexplicable by science 


From Hounds and Dogs 7 THe Cocker SPANIEL. 


should not be attributed to the intervention of By A. Croxton Smith Miss H. C. Clarke’s Sonia of Westside (bitch). 
** spirits ’’ unless no other hypothesis will cover (Seeley, Service). 


the facts. This can hardly be said too often; 


and Mr. Roberts has at least an arguable case for his ment that “‘ Spiritualism is doomed to perish by the hand 
assertion that the spirit hypothesis is not yet required. of its own child, psychical research,’”’ he reveals his own 
But when he concludes his book with the dogmatic state- limitations. It is a picturesque statement, but a rash 
prophecy—the prophecy not of a scientific 
investigator but of a topical journalist. 

But if Mr. Roberts’s book does not rise above 
the level of journalism, much of it is effective 
journalism. He sketches the history of spiritual- 
ism; describes séance-room technique; deals 
in turn with physical phenomena, mental 
phenomena, and trance mediumship; and pre- 
sents in a final chapter ‘‘ the truth ’—in other 
words, his opinion—about spiritualism as a 
whole. The narrative and descriptive sections 
are terse and clear, and Mr. Roberts’s comments 
are often shrewd. Particularly good is his 
exposition of the extreme difficulty of securing 
consistent and accurate testimony from several 
witnesses of any given occurrence. But in 
trying to survey the huge field of spiritualistic 
phenomena and literature in some 200 pages 
he has undertaken an impossible task. His 
book is far too sketchy and often gives a mis- 
leading idea of the amount of evidence that has 
grown up round the various aspects of his 
subject. 

Probably he cannot be blamed for the 
inadequacy of his comments on the physical 
mediumship of Rudi Schneider; his book no 
doubt was written before the latest reports on 
Schneider’s phenomena were published. (I refer 
for example to Professor Julian Huxley’s recent 
article in the Week-end Review and to the 
detailed account contributed by Professor D. F. 
Fraser-Harris to the October issue of the Hibbert 
Journal.) Also Mr. Roberts is quite right to 
point out that physical phenomena of this type 
have no direct “‘ evidential’ value; they must 
be treated—as they are treated by Huxley and 
Fraser-Harris—simply as examples of the mani- 
festation of bodily forces as yet unknown to 
physiology. But there is no excuse for his 
cursory dismissal of ‘‘ xenoglossy ’’—that is, 
the use by mediums of languages normally un- 


, known to them. After noting that “ direct 

By T. C. Bridges and H. Hessell Tiltman THE LINE- THROWING GUN Russian, Japanese, Italian, and even obscure 
(Harrap). USED TO EFFECT COMMUNI- Balkan dialects,’”’ he remarks, ‘‘ but I am not 


CATION WITH THE FOREST aware that the messages have ever been very 
CAMP A HUNDRED FEET 


ABOVE THE GROUND. pertinent to the questions asked by the sitter ”’ ; 
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THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY OF 1932 


BERNARD SHAW 


PLAYBOY AND PROPHET 
(Authorised) 


BY 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


A book that embraces every phase and aspect 
of Shaw’s life and work. With many 
illustrations and drawings. 30s. 


WINGS OVER POLAND 


By KENNETH MALCOLM MURRAY. The first 
published account of a group of aviators who fought 
for Poland shortly after the close of the World 
War. A true story of this squadron’s battle against 
tremendous odds. Illustrated, 15s, 


DARLING OF MISFORTUNE 


By RICHARD LOCKRIDGE. To all interested 
in the Drama, and particularly the stage and 
theatres of the past, this life of Edwin Booth 
(1833-1893) will have an unusual appeal. Many 
famous names appear in these pages, among them 
Henry Ward Beecher, Sarah Bernhardt, Edmund 
Kean, Henry, Irving. Illustrated, 18s. 


RESTLESS STAR 


By HANS REISIGER. The impetuous passion, 
the dramatic sweep, the rich humour and the 
emotional variety of a tortured and triumphant 
genius, Richard Wagner, are revealed in this highly 
individual biography which has been received in 
Germany with unusual praise. 


D’'ISRAEL’S CURIOSITIES 
OF LITERATURE 


Edited by E. V. MITCHELL. Written by the 
father of Benjamin Disraeli, the book is made up 
of a variety of essays on diverse subjects, such as 
libraries, manuscripts, destruction of books, pre- 


faces, early printing, etc. Illustrated with woodcuts 
throughout. 10s. 6d. 


THE GODS ARRIVE 


By EDITH WHARTON. “ Beauty and wit are 
both here in abundance, and the construction is 
impeccable.’”’-—Observer. ‘‘ Mrs. Wharton at her 
very best.”-—Time and Tide 7s. 6d. 


HEAD TIDE 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. Here Lincoln writes 
of his favourite scene—Cape Cod with its plain- 
spoken fishermen, sea captains and villagers—the 
quaint and lovable characters that have endeared 
the author to so many readers, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROAD OF 
DESPERATION 


By MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY. A strange 
will and an unusual marriage make up an adventure 
story teeming with excitement. Ts. 6d, 


NOTE: To those interested, we will send, on request, 
regularly and free of charge, our Book Service 
containing information as to b and 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
34, BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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THE LONSDALE «uy 
74 © 
x 
Editors: Tut EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G., and Mr ERIC PARKER. 
The Greatest Library of Sport in the World.’ © 
THE LONSDALE ANTHOLOG 
% SPORTING PROSE & VERSE 
By ERIC PARKER. With ny: illustrations 0) 
Full Buckram, ros. 6d. ; Small Thin Paper Edition, 7s. 6d. Vol. XII 
HOUNDS & DOGS x 
a Training and Working for Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, Hawking, = 
olice 
Edited by A CROXTON SMITH. By the DuxE or Montrose, Capt. 


G. Buatne, C. A. PHILures, Capt. E. Banes Conpy, Sir JAMES Wi1son, 
the DucuEss oF NewcasTLE, Lorna Countess Howe, and other 
authorities. Illustrated. 15s. Vol. XIII 

** Mugnificent.””—J. C. Squire in The Sunday Times 

BIG GAME SHOOTING IN AFRICA 

Mayor H.C.MAYDON. By H.R.H. the or Giovces- 
TER, jor Col. Stevenson Hamitton, Capt. G. 
BLaInE, ye Burrarp, A. C. Knottys, H. F. Varian, etc. Superbly 
illustrated 25s. Vol. XIV “A remarkable book.”—The Pr ield 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN: ARTIST AND MAN 
By P. G. KONODY and SIDNEY DARK. 65 illustrations. 25s. 
THE LIFE & ART OF BYAM SHAW 
By REX VICAT COLE. Superbly illustrated. 21s. 
& SIDE-SADDLE 
MopERN RipinGc FoR MEN & WoMEN 
By E. V. A. CHRISTY. Many illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
A’HUNTING WE WILL GO 
By BRIGADIER GEOFFREY BROOKE, D.S.O. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net 
“ The best sporting ‘novel for many year: .”—Star 
TWENTY YEARS IN TIBET 
ery te ag + — Experiences in the Closed Land among all Classes 

By DAVID MACDONALD. Well illustrated. 18s. net. 
MODERN EXPLORATION SPORT & TRAVEL 
Adventure, Exploration and Sport in all parts of the World. By 

NORMAN J. DAVIDSON, B.A. Illustrated. 18s. 


THINGS SEEN IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
By JAMES BAIKIE. Well illustrated. 3s. 6d. Leather, 5s. 


There are 41 vols, in the Things Seen Series 


Seeley, Service & C2 


Founded 1795 


The English 
Catalogue of Books 


Gives in one Alphabet, under 
Author, Title and Subject, the 
Size, Price, Date of Publication, 
and Publisher of Books issued in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF Books is 
published in annual and _ five-yearly 
volumes. The last five-yearly volume 
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latest annual volume is for 1931. The 
new annual volume for 1932 will be 
published in January next, price 15s. od. 
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volumes, with prices, on application 
to the publishers 
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LTD. 
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and goes on to 
suggest that all 
such messages 
have been 


memorised, con- 
sciously or un- 
consciously, by 


the medium. 
How much Mr. 
Roberts is not 
aware of will be 
appreciated by 
readers of Dr. 
Bozzano’s_ book, 
devoted solely to 
this language 
question. Dr. 
Bozzano is too 
fond of the word 
“ conclusive,’’ but 
the cases he cites 
cannot all be 
easily explained away by Mr. Roberts’s simple methods. In 
particular it is surprising that Mr. Roberts does not refer to 
the celebrated Chinese conversations recently carried on 
in New York with the alleged spirits of Confucius by 
Dr. Neville Whymant, a distinguished sinologue who had 
never before concerned himself with spiritualism. Dr. 
Whymant has given a brief, cautious and impartial account 
of these conversations in a small book called ‘‘ Psychic 
Adventures in New York” (Morley & Mitchell Ken- 
nerley ; 1931); he offers no explanation, affirming merely 
that ‘‘ I was listening to Chinese of a purity and delicacy 
not now spoken in any part of China... . If this was a 


From Letters to Teg 
By Patrick Adams 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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From The Keys of Mortallone 
By Sir Arthur Qniller-Couch 
(Arrowsmith). 


From The World We 
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A FAMOUS MEDIEVAL wooocuT 


Live In OF St. CHRISTOPHER MADE 
By Gertrude Hartman in 1417. 
(Routledge). 


hoax, it was a particularly clever one, far beyond the scope 
of any by the sinologues now living.” 

To me the normal spiritualist explanation of Dr. Why- 
mant’s experiences is almost as difficult as any other. 
Can we believe that the spirit of Confucius suddenly elected 
to turn up in New York in order to discuss with a visiting 
Englishman obscure passages in the Chinese classics ? But 
the problem raised by psychic phenomena are so much 
more complicated than seems to be recognised either by 
such hasty sceptics as Mr. Roberts or by the more simple- 
minded spiritualists themselves. The evidence now 
accumulated suggests fairly strongly to me that human 
personality is not totally destroyed by death—that enough 
survives to permit the communication, intentional or not, 
of simple messages. But is this survival a true survival 
of personality, as we understand personality ? And for 
how long, and under what conditions, does the surviving 
entity (whatever it may be) continue to exist ? 

It is to readers interested in these more philosophical 
questions that ‘‘ The Road to Immortality ”’ will chiefly 
appeal. Here are collected a series of scripts received in 
automatic writing by Miss Geraldine Cummins and pur- 
porting to come from the late F. W. H. Myers. Miss 
Cummins, an amateur psychic of a rather unusual type 
(she has played hockey for Ireland), receives her script in 
a state of semi-trance, writing rapidly with her right hand 
while someone sits beside her to place her hand at the top 
of a fresh sheet of paper when one is finished. Sir Oliver 
Lodge in his foreword says that the scripts here repro- 
duced seem to him “‘ in many respects characteristic ’’ of 
Myers ; and he also records a message from Myers, received 
independently by himself via Mrs. Osborne Leonard and 
““ Raymond,”’ affirming Myers’s authorship of them. 

But the book nevertheless is not specially ‘‘ evidential ”’ 


—less so indeed than some of Miss Cummins’s other scripts. 
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It is impossible to prove that these discourses on after- 
death states did not originate in her own unconscious 
mind. In any case, they are worth reading for their 
suggestive and clearly expressed account of the states, 
or “ planes,” through which the human spirit is asserted 
to pass on its long journey towards the final state where 
time and space are transcended. Particularly worth atten- 
tion are the references to the grouping of souls to form 
the vehicle of one spirit; and to the bearing of this 
conception on reincarnation and ‘“‘ Karmic debts.’’ These 
are somewhat esoteric ideas seldom found in spiritualistic 
literature ; and the whole book—which includes also some 
unusually detailed comments on the technique of medium- 
ship as it appears to communicating entities—is much 
above the level of most of the many scripts similarly 
received. It is most certainly the work of a cultured and 
thoughtful intelligence—whoever its author may be. 


AN INDIAN MONK: His Life and Adventures. 
By Shri Purohit Swami. 7s. 6d. 


In an introduction of some length Mr. W. B. Yeats 
compares in importance the “ Gitanjali”’ of Tagore, written 
twenty years ago, with this book in which Shri Purohit 
Swami tells simply and without stressing too much the 
philosophical aspect, of his childhood, his life at the 
university at which he took his degree, and his struggles 
mental and moral before deciding to forgo the lure of an 
ordinary prosperous, material life and obey the urge of 
the inner self towards the higher spiritual path. He gives 
us a faithful record of years of meditation, of contemplation, 
leading to illumination and to still greater heights. For 
nine years he wandered throughout India, houseless, with 
a begging bowl, under vow to ask for nothing but food, 
dependent on the bounty of the devout, and finally in 
obedience to a command considered by him to be imperative 
he came to England on a mission, not professing to be 
propaganda, but free from caste, creed or religion, to relate 
his experiences in spiritual development in order to help 
those who might also be striving to realise the divine—for 
vealisation is a different matter to intellectual perception. 

Reference to Yoga and the mysteries lying behind never 
fails to arouse a curiosity that is not likely to be satisfied 
without long and earnest study, many years of patient 
endeavour and experience, and the good fortune to find 
the necessary teacher. The Swami tells us that Yogi 
means ‘ yoked with God, that is, one who has so controlled 
his mind as to render it both open and obedient to divine 
influence.”’ To attain a perfect control of mind, control 
of the physical body is also a necessity and the road along 
which the Holy man of India must travel before he reaches 
his goal is long and steep. 

It is of this road that the Swami tells us. From the 
family life of an Indian boy of good caste to the final 
renunciation of all family life he writes simply, with no 
sensational embroidery, convincingly, and although the 
Western mind may wonder if a self-abnegation that may 
even involve ill-health be an important essential to the 
advance of mankind, if the end be a radiation of spiritual 
influence in a material world, who is to say what part it 
may not play in the great scheme of final unification ? 


(Macmillan.) 


To the West with its urge towards action, the way of the ~ 


Yogi may make but little appeal, but were the wisdom of 
the East to join hands with the vigorous energy of the 
West then indeed might men be as gods ! 

Throughout the book there runs a background of limitless 
time at disposai—of no need for haste. Years with the 
disciple count only as the sum of achievement. It may be 
that when the belief has held sway for many centuries 
that a man has not one life only but many in which to 
make good, a tendency to regard time as of no value may 
be a natural sequence. Linked with this attitude of 
indifference towards what we in the West are inclined to 
look upon as a commodity not to be wasted, is the fatalism 
of the East, the passive acceptance of kharma, even in 
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tions with all classes from discrowned sovereigns to 
the underworld, and he has given a picture of the 
period which no other writer has been in a position 
to present. There is indeed hardly a person of 
importance in Germany whom he did not know and 
write about. 


Illustrated 
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of the progress of the arts which appeal to the eye, 
bringing it down to our own day, when the use of new 
material and mechanical processes hitherto unknown 
have given an impetus to painters, sculptors and 
architects to express conditions which are entirely 
novel. 

The illustrations are remarkable and add greatly to 
the value of the book. 
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the matter of worldly affairs, which certainly does not 
accord with our own ideas of self-development through the 
eternal struggle with environment. 

For those who look for signs and wonders there is the 
story of the path by the river Vyasa Ganga, the mysterious 
disappearance of the mahatma, and other incidents, given 
as examples of Yogic power. But that is not the purpose 
of the book. I doubt if there be a purpose in the usual 
acceptation of the term. It is an absorbing and faithful 
record of a great 
soul in quest of 
the realisation of 
the divine Spirit 
within, and to 
either East or 
West should be 
read with vivid 
interest. 

RosE CH. DE 

CRESPIGNY. 


OXFORD 
GARDENS 


Oxford’s College 
Gardens. 


By __Eleanour 
Sinclair Rohde. 
42s. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

It is a sad thing 
that the history 
and antiquities of 
gardening must 
be written in the 
terms of 
rather than of 
living flower. 
Here and there in 
cottage garden 
some old-fash- 
ioned form of rose, 
some plant long 
fallen from favour 
lives on, waiting 
for the eye of the 
curious gardener 
such as Miss 
Rohde or Mr. 
Jason Hill. Even 
in Oxford, where 
gardening has 
been pursued 
from the Middle 


From Ramillies and the Union 


with Scotland 
Ages, from the By George Macaulay Trevelyan 
days when the (Longmans). 


great Abbey of 

Oseney was built on the ground now covered by G.W.R. goods 
yards, there is little living antiquity. Strange plants in the 
physic garden which Miss Rohde describes so well cannot 
be counted ; and even if they have set a bed of pink and 
white dittany at St. John’s, Miss Rohde cannot pass 
from college to college without sighing for camomile lawns 
(still planted, she says, in the grounds of Buckingham 
Palace) or a “‘ knot ’’ garden of the kind that once adorned 
New College. One can see it in the plate reproduced 
from William’s ‘‘ Oxonia Depicta,’’ which shows the 
college arms and the sundial all grown in _ box. 
Fashion is always ruthless to gardens, lacking as 
they do the substantiality of stone. Just as the knot 
garden of New College was destroyed in Southey’s 
days, so the fine formal garden at Wadham was swept 
away when the romantic landscape came into fashion, and 
relaid by a pupil of ‘‘ Capability Brown.” Yet, as Miss 
Rohde declares, in so many of these old formal gardens 


(From the picture by Tillemans in 


(Reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the King.) 


we have lost designs which accorded perfectly with the 
buildings they adorned, continuing their lay-out as such a 
good architect as Miss Scott continues it around the new 
Shakespeare theatre at Stratford. But Miss Rohde’s book 
is not one long sad complaint for times past. In Oxford 
all antiquity is contemporaneous; from the ragwort in 
New College Lane to the acacia in the tiny and perfect 
garden quadrangle of St. Edmund Hall (Miss Rohde has a 
tear for the destruction of the old Principal’s Garden which 
lasted through 
the long reign of 
“Dante ’’ Moore 
whose beard and 
whether he slept 
with it inside oz 
outside the 
counterpane was 
so fertile a debat- 
ing subject to 
Aularians of an 
earlier day), from 
the Judas tree 
in the Warden’s 
Garden at All 
Souls to Heber’s 
Horse Chestnut 
or Dr. Kenni- 
cott’s fig tree at 
Exeter (Kenni- 
cott, an Exeter 
fellow of the late 
seventeen hun- 
dreds, labelled 
one of its nearly 
ripe figs “ Dr. 
Kennicott’s Fig.”’ 
Label and fig 
were removed by 
an undergraduate 
who left another 
note, ‘A fig for 
Dr. Kennicott’’), 
from the Mag- 
dalen elms to the 
Raimondia 
Serbica, sent by 
Mr. Cowley from 
Albania for the 
rock garden at St. 
John’s or the 
Silene acaulis 
brought back by 
the Vice - Presi- 
dent from Iceland 
(did he also bring 
back the purple 
saudermerger or 
sheep’s marrow ?) ; from oldest to newest, Oxford offers 
inexhaustible treasures to the enthusiast for border, tree 
and lawn. 

Miss Rohde makes of them a delicious miscellany. She 


QUEEN ANNE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Palace.) 
Bishops on the left. Armada tapestries on the walls. 


“is learned ; to say in THE Bookman that she knows early 
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garden literature through and through would be super- 
fluous ; but she also knows Oxford literature through and 
through, and Oxford talk and Oxford tradition, as they 
touch upon Oxford gardens. 

If she has missed a quotation from Gerard Hopkins (in 
“Dun Scotus Oxford ’’) which almost writes her whole 
book in a single line, she has missed little else ; even the 
gardens of St. Hugh’s, Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville 
and St. Hilda’s which are hardly absorbed yet into 
Oxford, are given their chapter; and throughout Miss 
Rohde does well in avoiding the easy catchpit of senti- 
mentality. 

G.E.G. 
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A GREAT NOVEL 


Death of Felicity Taverner. 
By Mary Butts. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


by Wynyard Browne 


In these days, when advances in the mechanics of print- 
ing and the spread of education have swollen the output of 
novels to a number so unnatural as to be more sinister 
than ridiculous, a reader turns with relief to a book like 
this, which is not written merely to supply a demand. It 
is probably not the fault of novelists themselves, driven 
as they are by an apparently insatiable and undiscriminat- 
ing public, that most contemporary novels are nothing but 
hurried imitations of other more complacent imitations. 
But we have to be grateful to any novelist who takes the 
trouble to attempt something more difficult and more 
valuable. Mary Butts has 
made such an attempt. 

Her work makes a demand 
upon the reader. It affects 
him. And though it can easily 
be read, it cannot easily be 
appreciated. 

“Death of Felicity 
Taverner ”’ arises directly out 
of the contemporary situation. 
The conflict in it corresponds 
with the conflict in the modern 
world. Felicity, who was 
neither understood nor loved 
by her mother, was married 
to a Communist Russian Jew, 
named Kralin, and was killed 
in a motor accident in France. 
The younger and more sensitive 
of her relations, with the help 
of Boris Polteratsky, an exiled 
Russian aristocrat, attempt to 
find out the cause of her death, 
for which they feel that Kralin 
and in a lesser degree her 
mother were responsible. 
They only find that Kralin has 
a stranglehold on them and 
their land (the atmosphere of 
which pervades the book like a 


scent); that he intends to j¢,,» Ladies and Gentlemen 
turn it into a pleasure resort By H. Belloc 
of the most repulsive and (Duckworth). 


profitable kind as soon as he 

can persuade Mrs. Taverner to sell him Felicity’s house and 
some of the surroundings as a nucleus; that in order to 
get the house he will resort to blackmail, threatening to 
publish Felicity’s most intimate papers as material for 
psychological research. But Boris, remembering an old 
score against him and his kind, kills him in a cave after 
pointing out its advantages as a curiosity for trippers. 
That is a skeleton of the story; and merely as a story it 
is clearly developed, and towards the end exciting. 

In an attempt to describe the quality and effect of 
the book, the temptation to label the four sets of characters 
with coloured political labels is very strong. But though 
it would simplify my task, the result would be misleading. 
Death of Felicity Taverner’’ is very much more.than 
an allegory of contemporary world-politics. Primarily 
it is not even the political situation reduced to life-size 
and represented as a struggle between individuals. But 
all the characters have political as well as psychological 
significance. Each stands not only for an attitude to the 
world but for a group in the world. Felicity herself, for 
instance, who is dead before the story begins, represents 
the Magical attitude, that is in fact only just dead, and 
stands for the group who live as though they were in a 
Golden Age and suffer for their innocence. The words of 


TO CURIOUS DONS HE NEXT 
WOULD PAY 
His TRIFLING ENTRANCE FEE. 
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the characters have so many echoes, their actions so many 
possible interpretations, that only several readings of the 
book in different moods could form the basis for a com- 
plete appreciation. And so far I have only read it once. 

But it is in no derogatory sense obscure. Miss Butts 
writes always with clarity, if not always with the precision 
one expects of prose. But it has to be remembered that 
the modern novel is, at its best, poetic. It has taken the 
place of epic and tragic poetry. The problem before the 
serious novelist can be stated in terms of the difference 
between prose and poetry. Mr. Joyce first made the 
problem plain, and he has approached more closely than 
anyone else to a solution. Miss Butts is among those who 
are working consciously to that end. This is not the place 
to discuss technique in detail. It is enough to say that she 
relies most on metaphor and on heightened and expanded 
dialogue. Naturally she is not yet quite sure of herself. 
Like every writer seriously 
attempting to overcome 
technical difficulties, she some- 
times fails badly. Too often, 
when she is feeling the lack of 
something to take the place of 
the chorus in Greek tragedy, 
she resorts unsatisfactorily to 
general comment or explana- 
tion. Forinstance: ‘‘ Women 
like that, whose strength is 
based on their emotional 
violence, are apt to lose their 
judgment in a moment of cri- 
sis,’’ she writes. But in the 
average novel such faults are 
so frequent as to pass 
unnoticed. 

There is one more serious 
failure. Her characters, 
though we are told explicitly 
the differences between them, 
talk very much as if they 
were the same. There is very 
little realistic detail to differen- 
tiate them as Mr. Joyce’s 
characters are differentiated. 
Miss Butts may have been 
afraid of breaking the unity of 
her book. She has not the 
help of metre which serves to 
harmonise the most in- 
congruous ingredients. But 
in a book of so much dialogue 
she might perhaps have changed the rhythm slightly for 
each speaker, and so given her characters a sharper outline. 

But in spite of this, reading Miss Butts’s book is a 
valuable experience. It modifies the reader’s attitudes 
to a remarkable extent. People or events can be seen 
differently in the light of it. The reader is changed as he 
is changed by poetry that is “ alive’’ or by contact with 
someone who is more aware than others; whose mind is 
growing. ‘‘ Death of Felicity Taverner’”’ is the kind of 
book about which other books are written. 


THE BODY BEHIND THE BAR, 


By Cecil Freeman Gregg. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Most crime stories are concerned with a man-hunt; but 
as a rule the detective is the hunter and the criminal the 
hunted. Mr. Cecil Freeman Gregg, in ‘‘ The Body Behind 
the Bar,’’ reverses the process. A dangerous criminal 
called the “‘ Bear”’ goes to penal servitude for stealing 
£50,000 worth of jewels. As he leaves the dock he swears 
vengeance on the man who put him there, Detective- 
Inspector Higgins, a cheery fellow who has already figured 
in Mr. Gregg’s pages. The ‘‘ Bear’”’ escapes and sets out 
on the trail of Mr. Higgins. A lively yarn. 
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fall far short of the best. But a book such as 


Flowering Wilderness’ can hardly fail to do 
more than amuse. There is something more here 
than a mere good story, more than just brilliant 
and witty conversation, something that sets Mr. 
Galsworthy head and shoulders above many brethren 
perhaps technically as well equipped. Open the 
book where you will, and you will almost certainly 
find in narrative or in conversation not only a 
brilliance but a depth, so that the sentence will be 
as it were a door opening into a corridor which leads 
to the complex heart of things. Then add to that 
depth the breadth of scope which has always been 
this author’s own, take passing note of the technical 
skill which one has come to expect of him, observe his 
grasp of character, his steady advance with the 
times he moves in—and you will hardly fail to 
conclude that “‘ Flowering Wilderness” is well up 
to its author’s best and a worthy successor to “‘ Maid 
in Waiting.” 

Beside such polished excellence there is some- 
thing almost painfully crude in the unashamed 
depiction of depravity and cruelty to which Mr. 
Lindsey treats us in ‘‘ The Bull Calf”; until of 
course one remembers as one must that the upper 
classes are far away now, and that Stephen Lynch 
is an ignorant farm boy who has left home to go 
with a woman from a fair. Then one suddenly sees 
how good this book is, a cut above the level of the 
weekly output. Cruel it may be, but not cruelly so. 
The author may even exaggerate the filth and 
depravity of gipsy life (I do not know). Yet here 
is a novel finely and ironically conceived, vivid and 


From The Provincial Lady 
Goes Further 
By E. M. Delafield 
(Macmillan). 
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Flowering Wilderness. 


By John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. 


The Bull Calf. 


By John Lindsey. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.) 


(Joiner & Steele.) 


The Provincial Lady Goes Further. 


By M. Delafield. 
Three Meet. 


By Anthony Bertram. 


First Night. 
By Lorna Rea. 


by John Linnell 


Perhaps there has never been a time in the history of 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


(Macmillan.) 


7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


alive, and executed in a style which has vigour, 
elasticity and colour. This is not a book for mere 
amusement. Its author has felt too deeply for that. 

But amusement has its points as well, among 
them that the need thereof produced Miss Delafield’s 
“ Provincial Lady ”’ and has led her now to appear 
again. Delightful person that she is, this diarist of 
a simple existence! And how entertaining she makes 
it all, without envy, hatred, malice or any other form 
of uncharitableness setting herself and others before us 
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English literature when the general standard of fiction has 
been so uniformly high as it is to-day. Few novels are 
put out by the better houses which cannot fairly be labelled 
good. And yet, despite the weekly crop of ‘‘ masterpieces ”’ 
and writers whose “ work should be carefully watched,” 
there is a dullness about this uniformity of goodness. 
The reason is not far to seek. So many of these passable 
novels are lacking in that urgency which marks out work 
of real distinction. They are good but really superfiuous, 
written as they are not because the author is seized by 
something that forces him to write, but largely to amuse 
the consumptionist public and thereby, with luck, to line 
the needy author’s pocket. 

There are notable exceptions to this general rule. Mr. 
Galsworthy’s work is an excellent instance. It may of 
course do no more than amuse if merely read to pass the 
time ; but in this case the reader does him the injustice of 
failing in full appreciation. Not that a work of art should 
be said to have any fundamental aim or “ message.”’ 
Books written with such an idea in mind almost invariably 
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so that,we laugh both with her and at her. The skill 
of the portraiture is amazing, considering its economy 
and its invariable kindliness of atmosphere; the wit is 
unfailing, the humour whimsical. The great joy about 
a book like this is that it demands so little, compara- 
tively, of the reader and gives so much, including laughter 
without any assumption or insinuation of superiority. A 
happy, friendly, peaceful kind of book ; it does not hurry 
you along with sickening suspense in your heart ; it never 
shouts at or bullies you, or worries you into believing 
something you may not want in the least to believe, or 
anything like that. No, it just slips into hand, eye and 
brain, and the reader slips as easily and cosily into it, and 
both run happily on together, till you close it sorry that 
the end has been reached. 

Not so Mr. Bertram’s “‘ Three Meet ”’ which is so mighty 
serious that it seems hard to believe he is old enough to 
have written eight books before this one. Or is it merely 
that his hero’s capacity for illusion (strangely persistent 
after war experience, betrayal by a woman he had be- 
friended, and desertion by his wife) so pervades the whole 
that it all seems as unsatisfactory to the reader as Chris- 
topher Quin must have been to his wife? It is unfortunate, 
to say the least, when the central figure of a novel is rather 
too introspective and a little irritating in his insistence on 
creating, let alone harbouring, illusions. This and a 
tendency to pad out what might have been a far more 
effective story if told more briefly somewhat mar such 
virtues of conception as Mr. Bertram’s novel possesses. 
He has background, albeit a little bookish, and he interests 
by the simple device of keeping a secret till the end. But 
though quite worth reading this novel is too inconclusive 
and academic in tone to fan the spark of interest into 
enthusiastic flames. 

Nor does Miss Rea succeed any better, though she is 
vastly more alive and diverting with her slightly more 
than cinematic picture of a first night from start to finish. 
As amusement “ First Night” is excellent if ephemeral. 
It scintillates where it should, in the foyer, broadens into 
humour in the pit, touches sentiment in the gallery, and 
generally varies in mood and in tempo as the elf of Miss 
Rea’s imagination insinuates himself into the breasts and 
brains of author, actor, critic, first-nighter and all the other 
cleverly drawn theatre-goers to whom she introduces us. 
It has almost as many good points as it has pages—bril- 
liance, wit, humour, atmosphere, emotional skill, verve, 
gaiety. But there it ends, in brief amusement—the only 
end it could possibly serve. One looks in vain for anything 
more than an almost photographic record with its inevitable 
shallowness. Yet cleverness rarely or never keeps company 
with profundity and, superficial though it may be, one is 
grateful for such lively diversion and vivid portraiture as 
are here. 


POLITICS, SATIRE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


The Anxious Days. 


By Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Smith. 

By Warwick Deeping. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

* Public Faces. 

By Harold Nicolson. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 
Superstition. 

By Stephen McKenna. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Lover’s Leap. 


By Martin Armstrong. 7s. 6d. 
Miracles By Arrangement. 
By Norman Lindsay. 7s. 6d. 


(Gollancz.) 


(Faber & Faber.) 
by Almey St. John Adcock 


If a novelist intends to give anything like a realistic 
picture of modern life, it is almost impossible to keep 
politics out. And if you let politics in, you invariably let 
personal bias in, and the picture is falsified. Sir Philip 
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Rebecca West in The Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ The kind 
of task of discovery and analysis that continues 
the tradition of English literature.” 


Robert Lynd in John O’London’s Weekly: ‘‘He 
writes with exceptional intelligence and is 
obviously sensitive to the fine things in literature; 
more than this, he possesses that very desirable 
quality in a critic—imaginative ardour. Everyone 
who wishes to understand Mr. Eliot should read 
Mr. Williamson’s book.”’ 


Saturday Review : ‘‘ His analysis is quite masterly.” 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘His interpretation of 
Eliot’s poetry is quite the best we have had.”’ 


Morning Post: ‘* Readers of this admirable book 
may well be moved to congratulate the author ; 
but the subject, Mr. T. S. Eliot, has even more 
reason to congratulate himself. For it is no small 
triumph to have inspired such discipleship.”’ 


The Scotsman: ‘‘He has done his work well, 
and those who know little of Mr. Eliot’s verse, or, 
knowing it, are lost in its subleties, will find the 
path smoother for them.”’ 


The Listener: ‘‘He prepares the way for an 
intelligent understanding of Mr. Eliot. He is, 
admittedly, an enthusiast ; but it cannot be said 
against him that he allows his enthusiasm to run 
away with him.”’ 


Michael Roberts in The Poetry Review: ‘Mr. 
Williamson does succeed in his attempt to make 
it possible for the Plain Reader to appreciate the 


poetry of Mr. Eliot, and therefore, that of his 
successors.” 


Edwin Muir in The Scots Observer : “‘ An intelligent 
and workmanlike piece of exegesis. . . . Mr. 
Williamson is disinterested ; his admiration for Mr. 
Eliot is without any trace of self-congratulation ; 
and it is expressed frankly, yet uninvidiously, as 
it should be.”’ 


Rev. Robert Strong in The British Weekly : ‘‘ By 
far the most readable and vital piece of criticism 
on the poetry of Mr. Eliot that has yet appeared.” 


Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Gibbs is probably one of the few writers who can intro- 
duce topical politics into his fiction without irritating 
such of his readers as hold different views from his own. 
That is of course because he takes the broad aspect of life, 
and is more anxious to present an historical record of the 
immediate past in which all standpoints are allowed 
expression, than to thrust his own opinions on a public 
which in the main very wisely fights shy of propaganda 
novels, political or otherwise. In Sir Philip Gibbs the 
artist absorbs the politician, though nobody is more keenly 
alive to current events, more skilful at adapting the drama 
of real life to the needs of story-telling. ‘‘ The Anxious 
Days ”’ covers the period when the last Labour Govern- 
ment was in power, and finishes with the election of the 
present Government—though I don’t think even that 
“old-fashioned gentleman’’ and ‘simple soul,’’ Com- 
mander Compton, would suggest that the anxious days are 
yet over. The 1929 Election coincides with the Com- 
mander’s return to England after many years in the East ; 
he thinks he is coming back to make a peaceful home in 
the country with his now grown-up daughter. But the 
daughter is of the modern school and has her career to 
consider, and though both are eager to be kind to each 
other, the ex-naval man finds himself at a loose end and a 
little lonely. We get England between 1929 and 1931! as 
a background for the Commander’s settling-down process 
in his native land, and nobody can do this sort of thing 
better than Sir Philip Gibbs; all the important events of 
those two years blend into the lives of the people of whom 
he writes; the younger generation is more human, more 
sensitively drawn than is usual in modern novels, and the 
Commander himself a natural, lovable and at times rather 
pathetic figure caught in the whirlwind of the present-day 
world. 

I have no doubt Mr. Warwick Deeping, when he brings 
politics into his books, means to be as unbiased as Sir 
Philip succeeds in being ; but somehow he is not so adept 
at seeing other points of view, or perhaps not so adept at 
contemplating his principal character with that impartiality 
which tends to make the reader more tolerant than he is 
inclined to be when sympathy is obviously solicited. Mr. 
Deeping has acquired a philosophy that you will find in 
practically all his later works. Briefly it is this: that a 


From Pretty Witty Nell 
By Clifford Bax 
(Chapman & Hail). 


Gwynn. 
(British Museum.) 


From Wild December 
By Clemence Dane 
(Heinemann). 


THE BRONTES. 


man should find his job, and do it to the best of his ability, 
simply because it is his job. Smith, in his new book of 
that name, is such a man. He is a carpenter by trade, a 
good workman, ambitious to get on. None of your trade 
unions for him ; he “ did his work thoroughly, and with 
an efficiency and vigilance that a go-easy world might 
have described as ruthless.’” There was no one to warn 
him “‘ that he was in conflict with the plain man’s inertia.” 
Apparently there was no one either to suggest that trade 
unionism might possibly have ideals, and when a man was 
striving to keep up wages he was not just striving for his 
own selfish ends but for his fellow-workmen, and more 
especially for his own wife and children. However, 
although he doesn’t understand the ideals of his fellows, 
Smith is up against them in daily life, and fights his lone 
hand, with Sybil and their daughter to make it worth while. 
Opposition to his own kind, a dislike of the crowd, some- 
thing I am afraid which savours very much of a superiority 
complex, and a variety of other misfortunes, including 
eventually ill-health, put the man’s spirit to a severe test ; 
he struggles through heroically and Mr. Deeping forces us 
to admire his courage, even if we may think him in other 
respects a not very likeable person. In less competent 
hands, this story of ordinary working-class life could have 
become humdrum, but Mr. Deeping never fails to be 
interesting. The only regrettable thing is he does not seem 
aware that in the working-class all sorts of people are 
found—idle, industrious, intelligent, unintelligent—just as 
in better-off circles ; and the average British working-man 
is at all events no more greedy to get something for nothing 
than those of his socially superior compatriots who work 
less arduously (or not at all) and get better paid for it. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson goes in for politics of a more vigorous 
and less controversial order. He carries us forward seven 
years and shows us Great Britain at a moment of supreme 
crisis. ‘‘ The British Empire, in that summer of 1939, was 
anything but a popular member of the community of 
nations. In fact, never since the distant days of the South 
African War had we been so universally hated and 
despised.’”” The Cabinet, three months after the Churchill 
Government has been ousted from office on a charge of 
adventurism, have the opportunity of acquiring a wonderful 
explosive rocket that can travel at the rate of six hundred 
miles an hour. With the Foreign Office as background, 
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and a love-affair 
between Jane 
Campbell, the 
Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign 
Affairs, and John 
Shorland, an 
Assistant Private 
Secretary, to give 
a touch of senti- 
ment, the story 
shows how this 
invention imperils 
the Empire by 
almost plunging 
it into war, the 


four great Powers 
of the world massed against it; and then saves it 


by instilling fear into those four Powers who have no 
adequate weapon with which to retaliate. Very cleverly 
Mr. Nicolson indicates what small personal motives may 
produce big events, how even the men at the head of affairs 
cannot be sure what results certain actions will bring, and 
often do the right or wrong thing accidentally. His 
characters are excellently depicted, and the book is delicate 
and amusing satire excitingly told. 

Mr. Stephen McKenna takes us away from politics alto- 
gether into the 
realms of the super- 
natural. His new 
book, “ Supersti- 
tion,” is the story 
of a man cursed on 
the eve of her tragic 
death by a girl he 
does not love. She 
tells him in a letter 
that everything he 
loves will die, and 
his life seems a 
strange working-out 
of that malicious 
prophecy. Dr. 
Cameron however, 
who relates the 
story, refuses to 
believe the super- 
stition, even when the woman Chiseldon becomes en- 
gaged to dies, and then the child to whom he is 
devoted. The final test is when he falls in love with 
the doctor’s own daughter and she with him, and almost 
at once she starts to go into a decline. Is it coincidence, 
or the bitter fruit of the curse of the girl he slighted in his 
youth? Mr. McKenna works out this unusual and 
dramatic plot with imaginative insight and the tensity and 
subtleness necessary to such a theme. The story is not 
only something quite out of the common, but one likely 
to direct the 
reader’s thoughts 
into mysterious and 
little explored 
channels. 

Lover’s Leap,” 
by Mr. Martin 
Armstrong, is told 
in three voices. 
First the voice of 
Philip, who falls 
passionately in love 
with Rose; then 
the voice of Rose, 
who cannot respond 
to his overwhelm- 
ing, monopolising 


Rupert Crort-Cooke, 
Author of “ Cosmopolis ” (Jarrold). 


Frieoa HanswitH Das, 


FaTHER Owen Francis DuDdLey. 
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love, and so breaks 
off their engage- 
ment; then the 
voice of Meriel, who 
loves Philip as he 
loved Rose, and 
demands of him 
more than he can 
surrender, as he 
demanded of Rose 
more than she could 
surrender. Here is 
a triangle on new 
lines; the char- 
acterisation 
brilliantly con- 
ceived, the three 
people vividly alive and true to life. 

Vividly alive also are the people in Mr. Norman Lindsay’s 
“Miracles By Arrangement,”’ and though they are true to 
life, you might be excused for wishing they were not. Mr. 
Lindsay would probably retort, as he makes his Mr. 
Gresham retort when accused of talking ‘‘ detestable 
modern psychology”’: ‘‘I didn’t invent human beings.” 
It is certainly a fact that you feel you might meet Mr. 
Gresham or any of his family in any up-to-date city of the 
modern world. Mr. Lindsay places them in Sydney, inci- 
dentally revealing that the modern generation of Australia 
is very like the 
modern generation 


R. H. Bruce LockHarrT. 
Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


England, or at all 
events like that 
section which in- 
dulges freely in 
slang and sex talk. 
Mr. Gresham him- 
self is an admirable 
study of a middle- 
aged man who 
hungers forromance 
and in a rather 
cautious and 
respectable manner 
tries to find it. The 
little milliner with 
the ‘fair, foolish 
face’”’ and glib, 
lying tongue, who complacently helps him in the attempt, 
is drawn with sparkling derision, and the whole thing is 
a comedy rich in satirical humour. 


C. JAMES, 
Author of “ Tinker the Cat ”’ (Dent). 


PRIVATE VIEWS. 
By the Vicomte de Mandnib. 12s.6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Vicomte de Mandnib is a person who appears to 
have known everyone and to have been nearly everywhere. 
He calls himself a ‘‘ season-ticket holder ’’ between France 
and England, and 
he is, as is fitting 
for one of his 
lineage, equally at 
home in both 
countries. His 
book, which he 
calls ‘‘ Private 
Views,’ a 
pleasant, chatty 
book, which, if not 
illuminating the 
characters it por- 
trays, at all events 
puts the reader on 
excellent terms 

with them. 


E. V. Knox. 
Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


Observer 


1791—1932 


The Nation’s Newspaper 


THE OBSERVER has for upwards of a century been 
recognised as the leading Sunday Newspaper. It has 
created for itself, and established for others, the model 
of what the Sunday reader requires in a balance of 
news and opinion, a complete and impartial view of 
public affairs, a comprehensive survey of literature and 
the arts, of sport and recreation. 


It employs the most authoritative writers on all subjects 
of national and popular interest. | 


Its celebrated literary pages on ‘‘ Books of the Day ” 
are written by brilliant and expert reviewers. 


Its criticisms of Plays and Films are contributed by the 
leading critics of the day. 


Its Financial and Commercial columns furnish the best 
available guide to the fluctuations of business and 
economics. 


If there is a newspaper whose outlook is as wide as 
civilisation itself, it is The Observer. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT TO 
DELIVER A COPY 
NEXT SUNDAY 
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THE MOOD OF THE HOUR 


Friday’s Business. 

By Maurice Baring. 
The Warrior Comes. 

By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Stephen Sherrin. 

By Katherine Dunning. 


(Heinemann.) 
(Heinemann.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Five For Silver. 
By Malachi Whitaker. (Jonathan Cape.) 
The Furnival Book of Short Stories. 
(Joiner & Steele.) 
Still She Wished For Company. 
By Margaret Irwin. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


by Barbara Maxwell 


These six volumes cover a wide field of human activity, 
and it is difficult to assess or classify them fully in a short 
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From The Birdikin Family 
By Archibald Marshall 
(Dent). 


Mr. BIRDIKIN'S FEELINGS 
AMOUNTED WELLNIGH TO 
ANGUISH. 


space. But one can definitely indicate that they are repre- 
sentative not merely of conditions in the world to-day, 
but of this generation’s response to those conditions, and 
the effect of their response on methods of novel writing. 
There is a tendency to take for granted the recognition of 
unpleasant facts, and, starting from that basis, to narrate 
in unvarnished, uncomplaining language the consequences 
of the facts. There appears to be less analysis, less exposi- 
tion, than was prevalent a few years ago. Thus Mr. 
Maurice Baring in Friday’s Business ’’ wastes no time 
philosophising over the perversity and weakness of human 
nature, but takes us right away into a situation where those 
faults are operative. Briefly ‘‘ Friday’s Business ’’ tells 
the story of a young man’s love affair set amid the political 
disturbances of an imaginary kingdom located in Scan- 
dinavia. The difficulties and disadvantages of such a 
milieu are obvious, and it must be admitted that Mr. Baring 
is not always successful in overcoming the sensations of 
unreality and general staleness that are apt to beset the 
political novel. The tale is told with all Mr. Baring’s rare 
charm, and yet, despite ingenious construction and light 
treatment, the situations lack interest and compulsion. 


ROLLA "Here's my gift,” she cried. * The 
= > “, young Prince shell hiccup all his 
= BY life.* 
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From The Prince Who Hiccupped 


By Anthony Armstrong (‘‘ A. A.” of Punch) 
(Benn). 


That however is probably inevitable in the present world 
situation, which makes fictional politics and violence corre- 
spond to the spectacle of a military tournament witnessed 
during the Great War. 

Strongly contrasted with ‘‘ Friday’s Business’’ is Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s The Narrow Corner.’ This plain 
tale of exotic surroundings immediately arouses interest 
and holds it throughout. Like all Mr. Maugham’s work, 
it is well knit, and the treatment sure and unfaltering. 
The characters are vividly reported, and their idiosyn- 
crasies described with a sprightly tolerance that tempers 


_ the essential bitterness of the narration. Both Mr. Maugham 
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and Mr. Baring choose the simplest and starkest words in 
which to convey their meaning, but whereas with Mr. 
Baring the effect produced is one of tenderness and bene- 
ficence there is something ruthless as well as direct in Mr. 
Maugham’s brevity. It is an honest and invigorating 
relentlessness, but it necessarily invalidates his portrayal 
of sentiment. 

There is a marked indication among critics to say of every 
first novel that it is a remarkable achievement for an 
initial attempt, but Miss Dunning’s ‘‘ Stephen Sherrin ”’ 
demands such a tribute. Her study of Sherrin and the 
Kennedy children is a sensitive and charming piece of work. 

Despite a fearless and dispassionate view of life and 
great skill in presentment, there is something threadbare 
and derivative about Mrs. Malachi Whitaker’s collection 
of stories ‘‘ Five for Silver.’’ Perhaps the episodes are 
too consciously vital or subtle, while the uniformly abrupt 
opening tends to become monotonous. Mrs. Whitaker is 
at her best in ‘‘ The Man with the Harelip,”’ a tale in which 
the incidents are worthy of her powers of incisive vivid 
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From The Prince who Hiccupped 
By Anthony Armstrong (“ A. A.” of Punch) 
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description and characteristic unexpected turns of phrase. 
Mrs. Whitaker is not among the writers contributing to 
“The Furnival Book,”’ a very representative collection of 
short stories issued by Messrs. Joiner & Steele. All the 
tales are on a high level, and have been so chosen that 
taken together they combine to produce unity throughout 
every diversity of theme. Specially good are Mr. T. F. 
Powys’s ‘‘ The Key of the Field,’’ Mr. H. E. Bates’s 
“The Hessian Prisoner ’’ and Mr. John Collier’s ‘‘ Green 
Thoughts.” 

Rereading Miss Irwin’s ‘‘ Still She Wished for Company ” 
brings home to one still more clearly her exquisite certainty 
and grace of expression. Indeed in the form and structure 
of her writing, in her combination of inborn talent with a 
wide and highly wrought culture Miss Irwin is unique 
among present-day novelists. She is one of the few, either 


men or women, of whom it can be said that she is a master’ 


of her art. 


MEN AND WOMEN IN LOVE 
The Bridge. 


By Naomi Royde-Smith. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 
The Gods Arrive. 
By Edith Wharton. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


Family History. 

By V. Sackville-West. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 
A Long Time Ago. ’ 

By Margaret Kennedy. 7s. 6d. 
Moon in Scorpio. 


(Heinemann.) 


By Helen Granville-Barker. 7s. 6d. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

Candle Flame. 
By Barbara Willard. 7s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 


The Seraphim Room. 
By Edith Olivier. 
She Was Sophia. 
By Ruth Manning-Sanders. 
son.) 
Which Is Bitterness. 
By Beatrice Henry. 7s. 6d. 
The Triumph of Time. 
By Storm Jameson. 


by Norah Hoult 


Most of these novels by women writers are concerned 
with the personal relationship between man and woman, 
an eternal theme which in modern fiction is viewed from 
more and more subtle and complicated angles. No longer 
is it that he or she loves, or he or she does not love: the 
question is how much and how little, in what way, and for 
how long. And so forth. In analysing such congenial 
complexities, women writers have come into their heritage. 

Miss Royde-Smith is a peculiarly feminine artist, in- 
terested in details rather than outlines, in personalities 
rather than principles. Her story, like that of others on 
my list, is of a liaison, but a liaison hedged about with so 
many subtleties, and approached with so much delay that 
the word in its masculine straightforwardness seems out 
of place. 

Andra is the young wife of a timid middle-aged parson. 
She nearly loses her life in childbirth at the age of nineteen, 
with the consequence that for many years she lives a 
cloistered life with her husband in their country rectory. 
When she is in the middle thirties she goes abroad for a 
holiday and becomes involved with people whose standards 
are completely removed from those native to her. This 
world is free from moral taboos and petty restrictions, and 
though Andra feels herself to. be an outsider she also feels 
no disposition to be shocked. On her way home she 
encounters in a railway compartment a French officer who 
is returning to his birthplace after many years’ service in 
Africa. A three days’ idyll in Avignon results, but the 


7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sander- 
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8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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A Selection of Gift-books 
The Master Light : 


Letters to David 
By GILBERT THOMAS 5s. 


““ The delicate, sincere thought of a man of excep- 
tional beauty of spirit and gift of expression.””— 


The Golden Boat 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE - 4s. 6d. 
A new collection of prose poems, essays and 


impressions by the well-known Indian poet and 
mystic. 


The Child : 


A Narrative Poem 


By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Quiet and beautiful simplicity.” 


Times Literary Supplement 
Plays 


By J. M. SYNGE 7s. 6d 


A completely revised edition containing a new 
reading of Act III of ‘“‘ Well of the Saints’ and 
hitherto unpublished jottings by Synge. 


Inner Light : 


A Devotional Anthology 


Compiled by a Group of Members of the Society 
of Friends. Second Edition. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 


The Gardener’s Year 


By KAREL CAPEK. Illustrated by JosEr 
CAPEK. Sixth Impression. 3s. 6d. 
Delicious fun.” —A delphi 


2s. 6d, 


For Mountaineers 


Alpine Days & Nights 


By W. T. KIRKPATRICK. 7s. 6d. 


““ Should become a classic of mountaineering. It 
is a real thriller.”"—FEdinburgh Evening News 


For Actors—Amateur and Otherwise 


The Art of the Actor 


By C. COQUELIN. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by ELs1E FoGERTY 3s. 


‘‘Masterly little book.’—St. JoHNn ERVINE in 
The Observer 


And of Course 
Education and the 
Social Order 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 
“Challenging and pointed wit.’”’— 
Manchester Guardian 


7s. 6d. 
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WHELAN’S BROTHER'S 
FUNERAL OF COURSE.” 


From A’Hunting We 
Will Go 


1 
By Brigadier Geoffrey Brooke 
(Seeley, Service). 


legendary bridge of Avignon leads nowhere, nor does this 
episode. Andra returns to her placid country home to 
remember and to find happiness in her remembrance. 

But such an outline reflects very badly the exquisite 
detail of the whole finely wrought story. It is a matter 
of taste whether such fine embroidery inspires admiration 
or some occasional impatience. 

For Mrs. Wharton’s book I confess I have very little 
patience, since here an intricate relationship is placed in a 
setting which seems to have neither significance nor reality. 
We move in circles where the overwhelming importance 
of a writer of novels is taken for granted. Halo has left 
her husband, and accompanied Vance in his ways because 
she believes that he is a genius and that in her he will find 
true inspiration and criticism. Vance is, it should be said, 
one of those novelists for whom women put out clean 
blotting paper with devotion, and who are accustomed to 
read their works in progress, chapter by chapter, if not 
page by page, to admiring audiences. He is also a restless 
genius ; sometimes he takes Halo’s advice ; sometimes he 
listens to less wise counsellors. And there is of course an 
experience with another woman. So we read description 
after description of the artistic temperament disporting 
itself in New York, Spain, Paris and London. The total 
effect is curiously old-fashioned, and for all Mrs. Wharton’s 
skill unimportant. 

Miss Sackville-West and Miss Margaret Kennedy are in 
comparison straightforward and competent story tellers. 
They have done what they set out to do with economy and 
complete success. Miss Sackville-West’s story is that of a 
possessive middle-aged woman in love with a young rising 
Labour politician. The contrasts here are broad but real. 
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From Irish Airs 
By D. M. Large 
(Constable). 
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Evelyn Jarrold is a lovely pleasure-loving woman in the 
conventional Edwardian tradition. Her lover, Miles, is an 
iconoclast, impatient of any preservation of the proprieties 
and passionately interested in his career. The differences 
between them are more important than the woman’s 
seniority: Evelyn cannot give Miles sufficient length of 
rope, and the end is a cleavage followed by Evelyn’s death 
of an old-fashioned broken heart. 

Miss Margaret Kennedy handles satire with a sure and 
admirable touch. An old family scandal has been resur- 
rected by the publication of a famous singer’s auto- 
biography. Some twenty-five years ago Elissa Koebel, the 
operatic star, has at the behest of her carefully nurtured 


_. tempestuous temperament gone to the North-West of 


Ireland, to a convenient island, and there met various 
aunts, uncles and children on holiday. The last arrival 
is Dick Napier, an overworked doctor who is almost on 


From For Adults Only 
By Beverley Nichols 
(Jonathan Cape). 


“ CORA, DARLING! IF ONLY 
Known |” 


the verge of a nervous breakdown. He succumbs eventu- 
ally to the physical bond between himself and Elissa, but 
as it happens his wife Ellen, gentle and unsuspicious, is 
spared the knowledge. None of the family can believe 
that she does not know; but she does not know, and 
twenty-five years later, when the book is published and her 
husband dead, it comes into her hands and falls out of 
them with complete naturalness. 


“The print looked small and uninviting and she had left 
her glasses downstairs. In any case she did not suppose she 
would care for it. There had been 

something unpleasant about Elissa 


£4 sd Koebel. A silly woman. ... A 
phrase caught her eye: 

My soul had become a battle- 
field. I was torn between Byron, 


Jesus Christ and Edward Car- 
“A verysilly woman. She put the 
book back into the suitcase . . .” 


With Mrs. Granville-Barker we 
return to the characteristically 
feminine viewpoint, but in this case 
no one is likely to complain, for here 
is a writer who is gay, wise and 
witty and who has given us a wholly 
delightful book. An intelligent but 
rather plain young girl and an 
elderly beauty are friends ; perhaps, 
the suggestion is made, they have 
gravitated together on the impulse 
of a natural law. The setting is 
Rome, and Olivia and Frances 
entertain among others two young 
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Englishmen, Alan and Daniel. Daniel is the choice 
of both women, and each he treats finally with 
cruelty and indifference. For Frances, the young 
woman, there is the faithful and admirable Alan, 
but for Olivia there is nothing more since her life 
has been a succession of love affairs and admiring 
suitors. When she herself remarks complacently 
upon this, Frances replies spontaneously, ‘‘ How 
dreadful—never to have belonged just to yourself.” 
Here a fundamental contrast is given in a few words, 
and it is one of the many virtues of this book 
that Mrs. Granville-Barker can present in a phrase 
what most writers need to spend a chapter upon. 

“Candle Flame ”’ takes us back to the boudoir. 
Another awkward tempered artist—a painter this 
time—keeps an adoring young woman on ten- 
terhooks, while a young man, Konrad, hovers 
unhappily within call so that Anna may exploit his 
affection in order to make Blaise, the artist, jealous. 
This scene goes on till Blaise makes the mistake of 
succumbing to another woman more wholeheartedly 
than usual, and Anna decides that Konrad is really 
the right man after all. Whereupon Blaise commits 
suicide after slashing his pictures to pieces and 
mourning for his wasted life. 

The other three new novels on my list fall 
into a different category. Miss Edith Olivier has 
given us a book whose plot is a novel one, 
since it is concerned with the lack of a 
proper drainage system to one of the old houses in a 
cathedral close. It is not that Mr. Chilvester is neglectful 
of his house which he loves and serves as others love and 
serve more human idols. But he holds very decided views 
upon the modern spirit, and includes in his dislike not only 
electric light, telephones and bath-rooms, but modern 
sanitation. He has two daughters—one, Lilian, is an invalid 
who lives for her painting, and is by way of being a saint ; 
the younger, Emily, wishes with all her heart to be more 


From Pretty Pictures 
(John Lane). 


From Diary of a Stage Struck 
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SITTING DEJECTEDLY ON 
A TROLLY AT SHEFFIELD 
CENTRAL STATION. 


By Donald L. Henderson 
(Houghton). 


modern, to be allowed freedom; but when a young man 
kisses her she cannot help taking it for granted that he 
must necessarily want to marry her. 

Miss Olivier has made a decorative and appealing pattern 
of the three lives, the angry old man struggling to fight 
against ministries of health and corporations to preserve 
his own ideals, the unhappy young girl, and the elder 
sister painting peacefully in her attic bedroom. But the 
sister descends from her bedroom to seek her tormented 
sister who has run away and 
tried to drown herself, and 
though she finds her, loses 
her own life; while Mr. 
Chichester eventually 
beaten by the law, and also 
dies. Emily is left to try 
and fit into a world which 
baffles her. 

was Sophia ’”’ and 
Which is Bitterness have 
this in common, that they 
belong to a type of not un- 
attractive novel which gives 
the impression that the 
author has gone straight to 
‘real life’’ for the charac- 
ters, and translated inessen- 
tials with precise care. They 
are realistic without being 
for a moment convincing, for 
the author is copying human 
beings and forcing them to 
walk in the way of a hack- 
neyed and indifferent plot. 
Mrs. Manning-Sanders 


is the more competent 
writer, 
“The Lovely Ship,” 


“The Voyage Home” and 
A Richer Dust,”’ by Miss 
Storm Jameson, have now 


been collected into one 
volume, and the whole 
story of the indomitable 


Mary Harvey well repays 
the reading. 
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THE COMPLEAT 
CRIMINAL 


Death On the Way. 

By Freeman Wills Crofts. 
7s. 6d, (Crime Club.) 

The By-Pass Murder. 

By David Frome. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans. ) 

Beginning the Adventure. 
By Augustus Muir. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

Cottage Sinister. 

By Q. Patrick. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 
Rabbit's Paw. 


By Selwyn Jepson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Fourth Dagger. 


By Luke Allan. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


7s. 6d. 


by 
Francis D. Grierson 


The British citizen claims, 
with not unjustifiable pride, 
to be the most law-abiding in 
the world. It is amusing 
therefore to note his intense 
interest in the doings of the 
criminal, both real and 
imaginary—an interest in 
which I confess I share very 
heartily. There is something 
horribly attractive in a good 


From Small Talk at 
Wreyland 
By Cecil Torr 
(Cambridge University Press). 


full-blooded murder, to be honest; one shudders at the 
crime itself, but the motive which inspired it must always 


THe Pixy GaRDEN. 


vibrate that sensitive life-nerve 
common to humanity of all 
classes and creeds. Every man 
is a potential saint ; every man 
—although few will admit it— 
is a potential criminal, given 
an overwhelming motive and 
an adequate opportunity. 
There is quite a crop of really 
good motive and mystery in the 
five books on my desk. To 
begin with, there is ‘‘ Death 
on the Way,” by Mr. Freeman 
Wills Crofts, one of the three 
or four really great criminolo- 
gists of modern fiction. He has 
the uncommon knack of being 
as accurate as a railway time- 
table, without ever being dull. 
The simile is appropriate, be- 
cause the scene of his latest 
book is a railway line on which 
Roger Ackerly, an engineer, is 
cut to pieces by a train. One 
is of course hampered by the 
reflection that to reveal the 
secret of his death—or those 
of the victims in the other 
books presently to be considered 
—would be impossibly unfair to 
the author; but those readers 
already familiar with Mr. 
Crofts’s work need only be told 
that he is at his best. Once 
again we see the patient In- 
spector French following the 


slightest clues with that dogged perseverance that leads 
him to his goal in a much more satisfying manner than 


from Houses and Gardens of England 


(Batsford). 
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the spectacular intuitions 
beloved by so many other 
writers of fiction. 
“The By-Pass 
Murder,’’ by David 
Frome, is in another 
vein, and a very attrac- 
tive one. There is a 
certain pleasant crispness 
in Mr. Frome’s sentences. 
For example there is 
Mr. Evan Pinkerton, “a 
grey, mouselike little 
Welshman... The 
cinema and [his friend] 
Inspector Bull’s cases 
were the two scarlet 
mountain peaks on the 
dull, grey, monotonous 
prairie of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s existence.” The 
story concerns the 
murder of a famous West 
End jeweller, Mr. Colton. 
. . . “ The Colton busi- 
ness was small in number 
of transactions, but large 
. in profits.” It was 
so respectably old that 
“if a customer paid be- 
fore a year had passed 
—so people said—they 
added twenty-five per 
cent. for the embarrass- 
ment of lowering the 
standard of their 
clientele.”” But in the 
pleasure of turning a 
happy phrase Mr. Frome 
does not forget that it 
is his business to tell a 


From The South Country 
By Edward Thomas 
(Dent). 


PAN 


THE SNAKE CREEPS CARELESS 
THROUGH THESE THICKETS OF 
BLOOM. 


FICTION 


story, and by opening 
with a motor-bandit 
hold-up he gives a topical 
touch to an excellent 
yarn. 

Mr. Augustus Muir, 
in ‘‘Beginning the 
Adventure,” has a more 
leisurely style. Nicol 
Chalmers, who tells his 
own story, runs out of 
petrol on a desolate road 
in the Berwickshire coast 
region, and as the pros- 
pect of a shivery night 
in his car is not attrac- 
tive, he calls at a big, 
lonely house to ask for 
a replenishment for his 
tank. One foresees that 
he will at once be mis- 
taken for a mysterious 
stranger, and that he 
will encounter (1) a tall 
man with a sinister 
smile; (2) a scared man 
who moistens his dry 
lips and secretly begs 
Chalmers to take charge 
of a small gold box; 
and (3) a slim, graceful 
girl of about nineteen, 
with a friendly smile in 
her brown eyes. But one 
certainly does not foresee 
what happens after that, 
or why the scared man 
should entrust the gold 
box to a total stranger, 
who is moreover not at 
all anxious to receive it. 


From Houses and Gardens of England 
(Batsford). 
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Mr. Muir is to be congratulated on taking a number / 7 
of well-known ingredients and making them into a dish K 
the most jaded palate can savour with appreciation. 
“Cottage Sinister,’ by Q. Patrick, is a wholesale 
affair, with no fewer than four deaths in it. The cottage 
was formerly known as ‘“‘ Lady’s Bower,”’ and the two 
names together suggest the mixture of amorous and 
criminal proceedings which provide a job for Inspector 


From Sea Stories of To-day 
By Cyril Hall 
(Blachie). 


THe “ Neptune tl” at 
TOBERMORY. 
(Graphic Photo Union.) 


suicide. But a certain Peter Songe is among a number of 
See See people (including the reader) who find that verdict a difficult 

_ pillto swallow. Peteris an amateur detective of crime, and 
he solves a strange problem in the long run; but the solu- 
tion involves a medical experiment the efficacy of which is 


AN ILLUSTRATION BY 
ROWLAND HILDER. 


From True Tales of the Sea 
By C. Fox Smith 
(Oxford University Press). 


Archibald 
Inge, known 
at Scotland 
Yard as the 
“Archdea- 
con.’’ He 
hated the 
nickname, but 
“by a strange 
anomaly this 
relentless 
hunter of men 
was always 
being mis- 
taken for an 
inoffensive 
hunter of 
souls.” 

An unusual 
story is ‘‘ Rab- 
bit’s Paw,’’ 
by Selwyn 
Jepson. When 
William Pass- 
more is found 
by the lily 
pond in the 
garden of the 
Great House 
with a bullet 
through his 
head, the local 
jury returns 
a verdict of 


From No Boats on the River 
By A. P. Herbert 
(Methuen) 


LIMEHOUSE. 


at least open 
to question. 

Last, bat 
not therefore 
least, comes 
“The Fourth 
Dagger,” by 
Luke Allan, 
creator of Blue 
Pete. This 
opens with an 
agonised 
scream for 
help from the 
window of a 
great hotel. 
The tale is told 
by Tiger Lillie, 
crime reporter 
of a news- 
paper, and if 
he and his 
friends strain 
our credulity a 
little at times, 
they provide a 
series of quick- 
fire adventures 
which will 
fully satisfy 
those who 
bother less 
about details 
than about 
thrills. 
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SOME NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Peter Duck. 

By Arthur Ransome. 
Hitty. 

By Rachel Field. 7s. 6d. 
What O’Clock Tales. 

By Laurence Housman. 6s. 
Oola-Boola’s Wonder Book. 

Translated from the German by Ivy Clegg. 6s. 
The Cecil Aldin Book. 

6s. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 
Young Yap. 

By Olwen Bowen. 3s. 6d. (Mathews & Marrot.) 
The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. 


By Hilaire Belloc. Set to music by Dudley Glass. 
3s. 6d. (Duckworth & Ascherberg ; Hopwood & Crew.) 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

By Dr. James. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
Tales from the Arabian Nights. 

1os. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. 


6s. (Warne.) 
Joy Street. 
6s. (Blackwell.) 


Verse Book of a Garden. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
(Routledge.) 
(Blackwell.) 


(Bell.) 


By Fay Inchfawn. 
3s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.) 


Philibert’s Bright 
Ideas. 
Translated from the 
French of Henri 
Avelot. 3s. 6d. 
(Warne.) 


The Dolls’ Journey. 
6s (Desmond 
Harmsworth.) 

Black Tuppeny. 


By Margaret Brown 
and Sheila Hawkins. 
2s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The Rectory Umbrella 
and Mischmash, 


By Lewis Carroll. 

tos. 6d. (Cassell.) 
by Rose 
Fyleman 


Each year, among 
the spate of books for 
boys and girls that 
come pouring out a 
month or two before 
Christmas, there are 
usually a few of out- 
standing excellence, a 
fairish number of quite 
good ones and—a 


great many others. Fyrom Andersen’s Fairy 


” Tales 
Peter Duck, Illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
Arthur Ransome’s (Harrap). 


new book, comes 
definitely into the first category. It is most excellent good 
stuff from start to finish. I have to confess to having felt 
a distinct pang of disappointment when the treasure 
“turned out not to be worth such a tremendous lot, after 
all.” Every boy or girl who is already the happy 
possessor of ‘“‘ Swallowdale ” and ‘‘ Swallows and Amazons ”’ 
will go for this tale at once. 

When all is said and done, is there anything to beat 
wicked sailormen and deserted islands and gallant cabin- 
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boys and sharks and shooting and boxes of treasure ? 
When all these things are mixed up with a handful of jolly 
boys and girls actually manning a very real boat . . . well, 
what more could the heart of ten to fourteen desire ? 

“ Hitty,’’ by Rachel Field, is another first-rate book. 
I came across it when it first came out in the States, over 
a year ago, and am delighted to see it published here. All 
little girls will certainly love it, and not a few little boys. 
“ Hitty ’’ is a wooden dolly, and even the far-famed 
Pinocchio himself did not have more exciting or more con- 
vincing adventures. Even the headings of the chapters 
breathe romance. ‘‘ Chapter 5. In which we strike our 
first and last whales. Chapter 7. In which I am lost in 
India. Chapter1o. In which I am rescued and hear Adelina 
Patti . . .’’ these are chosen at random from a list fairly 
bristling with thrilling possibilities, and it’s all quite as 
good as it promises. The book is beautifully produced and 
the pictures are as good as the text. 

It is difficult to guess how children would react to 
Laurence Housman’s ‘‘ What-O’Clock Tales.’’ They are 
definitely a poet’s tales, and in many children there is a strain 
of queer fancifulness, an odd little undercurrent, as it 
were, of otherwhere- 
ness, which is fed and 
fortified by just this 
kind of matter. The 
very names in this book 
have a fascinating 
appeal. Oomtapha, 
Moozipoo, Burnie-Bee, 
Ruaranyi—these are 
not to be withstood. 
The stories have some- 
thing of the inevit- 
ability of the authentic 
folk-tale. 

Whether Mr. 
Laurence Housman 
found them, dreamed 
them or made them up 
I do not know, but 
they are immensely far 
removed from the com- 
monplaceness of much 
of the would-be fan- 
tastic type of book for 
the young. The illus- 
trations, by J. R. 
Monsell, exhibit some- 
thing of the same 
quality as the text. 
They are a little 
mysterious—a little 


exciting. 
“Oola-Boola’s 
Wonder Book” is 


translated from the 
German by Ivy Clegg. 
It is a little too 
obviously informative. 
Remarks such as 
“Water, however, is 
almost eight hundred 
times heavier than 
air,’ or space 
there is a temperature 
of, roughly, 200 degrees of cold,’’ when occurring 
in the midst of an exciting adventure, are rather tire- 
some. Their purpose is pretty sure to be defeated, as 
they are not likely to make any impression. When all is 
said and done, the main thing in a story-book is the story. 
There are some quite good ideas in this book, but old Doctor 
Oola-Boola, who is the main narrator, is not a very attrac- 
tive figure. There is a suggestion in the preface that the 
latter-day child no longer cares for fairy-tales of the purely 


KAY AND GERDA IN THEIR GARDEN 
HIGH UP ON THE ROOF. 
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From Black Tuppeny 
By Margaret Brown 


SAID TUPPENY. 
(Heinemann). 


imaginary kind—that he wants scientific facts and uncom- 
promising realism. 

That may well be so, but this volume is not a very 
satisfactory example of the new method. 
Of animal books I find I have three. 
Aldin Book”’ is an easy first. It is of the annual type 
and a delightful collection. Practically all the pictures 
are by “ bimself,’’ also quite a large proportion of the 
letterpress. The large colour plates are very attractive, 

particularly the doggy ones. 

There is a poem by Humbert Wolfe and contributions 
by Jack Hobbs, H. W. Austin, P. G. Wodehouse, and 
Patrick Chalmers. 

Games and animals are the principal themes ; and there 
is a sketch of 
a dog, by 
Marion Peasly, 
which is a little 
masterpiece. 

Truly a very 
acceptable. gift 
for any pet- 
loving, cricket- 
playing young- 
ster. 

OURS 
Yap,” by 


Here ‘“‘ The Cecil 


“THEN I'LL TRY ANOTHER GATE,” 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


just right. The pictures, by Sheila Hawkins, are silly and 
funny and very competent. 

Songs from ‘‘ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts,’’ set to 
music by Dudley Glass, also belong to the animal books. 
I was astounded to learn that these rhymes of Hilaire 
Belloc’s are thirty years old. The tunes are lively and 
not too difficult, and the piano part could be managed by 
even the most techniqueless of mummies. I can imagine 
these songs being performed, with much enthusiasm and 
gusto, in many homes this winter. 

To know something of the Hans Andersen Tales is part 
of one’s education, like knowing Alice or Kipling or even 
Shakespeare, but I have never yet come across an English 
translation which had not something of an un-English 
quality about it. Dr. James’s version is no exception. 
One reads along smoothly and happily for some time 
and then one is suddenly brought up with a little jerk. 
One has an odd feeling that the genial Dane is there in 
person, so to speak, suddenly making one aware of his 
presence and refusing to be entirely ‘‘ made over ”’ as they 
say in America. But this touch of foreign-ness doesn’t 
really matter in the least, it only seems to add to the 
charm and colour of these most lovable fairy-tales. It is 
the essential spirit that counts, and that we most assuredly 
do not lose in Dr. James’s version. This would make a 
beautiful gift-book. The red-rose of the binding and the 
jade-green of the top edge of the leaves make a delightful 
combination of gay colour, and the illustrations, by 
Christine Jackson, are excellently decorative. 

“Tales from the Arabian Nights’ in a cardboard case 
and with no less than twelve attractive coloured plates by 
Gordon Mitchell, is also a very handsome affair. It would be 
a pleasing object for any child to find amongits Christmas pile. 

I have to confess to a personal distaste of any sort of 
arrangement of Shakespeare. But there must, of course, 
be many people who do not at all share this feeling, and 
they will welcome this new addition of the ‘‘ Tales.”” Charles 
and Mary Lamb were a competent couple and Mr. Papé’s 
amiable illustrations suit their work perfectly. 

‘* Joy Street ’’ has become a familiar item of the regular 
Christmas annuals. Number 10 contains as one of its 
best contributions a pleasantly exciting tale by Algernon 
Blackwood. There are some of Hugh Chesterman’s always 
very characteristic verses and drawings—his ‘‘ Medizval 
Carriage’’ is a most engaging conceit—and there are 
several well-known names in the index. But the volume 
lacks the distinction of some of its predecessors. 

Fay Inchfawn’s little ‘‘ Verse Book of a Garden’’ is 
very gardenish indeed. There is no pose or pretence about 
it. Here we have a garden-lover and garden-maker, 


Olwen Bowen, 
is about a fox 
and is quite 
jolly. Miss 
Bowen has 
Managed to 
achieve that 
happy mixture 
of nature and 
fantasy which 
is so very 
idifficult to get 


From Nelson’s Nursery Book 
(Nelson). 
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From Playbox Annual 
(Amalgamated Press). 


whose thoughts, while her hands are busy planting 
and tending, take on a gentle rhythm. This is not a 
book for the small child; but a girl in her teens, with 
a liking for gardening and a feeling for poetry, would 
probably like it very much. 

For younger children here are three most engaging 
volumes. Philibert’s Bright Ideas is a translation 
from the French of Henri Avelot, who has also made 
the pictures. To say that Philibert is a very naughty 
little boy indeed is to assure him of a warm welcome 
from other little boys. 

“ The Dolls’ Journey ”’ is illustrated by photographs. 
I am not very fond of photographs used this way, 
but this book has gone a long way towards overcoming 
that prejudice. The book is delightful. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fischer are obviously artists, and what is even more 
important here, artists who understand the child mind. 

“Black Tuppeny,’” the joint work of Margaret 


From Tufty Tales 
By Peter Fraser 
(Warne). 


Brown and Sheila Hawkins, is also a very attractive piece 
of able absurdity. 

One more book remains. This, ‘‘ The Rectory Umbrella 
and Mischmash,”’ consists of hitherto unpublished sketches 
and poems written by Lewis Carroll when young. This 
publication one feels to be in the nature of a pious 
gesture. The contents, apart from the light they throw on 
Lewis Carroll’s mentality when young, are not of great 
interest. 


DEEP WATER AND SHOAL. 
By Wm. A. Robinson. With an Introduction by Weston 
Martyr. Illustrations and maps. os. 6d. net. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

To be sponsored by Mr. Weston Martyr is a sufficient 
indication that the book is worthy of the attention of all 
sailing enthusiasts; but ‘* Deep Water and Shoal”’ is 
above all else a first-class book of travel, and deserves a 


He, Ha! WHAT A FUNNY SCHOOL. 


From Blackie’s Children’s 


NEXT CAME THE OSTRICH. 
(From “ The Zoo Restaurant.”’) 


much wider appeal than the 
title and jacket would indicate. 
The author sailed round the 
world in a_ thirty-two-foot 
sailing boat alone but for one 
Polynesian native as_ crew. 
He travelled 32,000 miles in 
all, but when he found an 
interesting harbourage made 
a lengthy stay, so that some 
three and a half years were 
taken for the complete voyage. 
Starting from New York, he 
sailed down to the Panama, 
out into the Pacific, across to 
the Pearl Islands, up through 


THE TORTOISE AT THE 
Annual BREAKFAST TABLE. 
(Blackie). 


the Indian Ocean into the Suez Canal and back 
home across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Robinson has a keen eye and possesses an 
inquisitive and receptive mind; he explored 
remote islands and found himself among strange 
peoples. Many and varied were his experiences 
—once he dined with cannibals, another time was 
held to ransom by an Arab chief—and all of this 
he puts down in a frank and interesting fashion. 
He is a descriptive and convincing writer, so 
that the reader loses his own identity and 
becomes part of the crew, seeing, hearing and 
sharing every interesting experience of the three 
and a half years. 

One would like the space to quote from the 
book itselfi—that would indeed whet the appetite 
—but do get this book, for you will enjoy it. For 
the technical reader an eight-page appendix and 
two charts are added. 


From Warne’s Top-All Book 
for Toddlers 
(Warne). 
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BUCHAN FOR 
CHILDREN 


THE 
MAGIC WALKING-STICK. 


By John Buchan, 
6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) ™ 


by Helen Williams 


Every boy dreams secretly 
of high adventure in which he 
shall figure as the deus ex 
machina, foiling the plots of 
the wicked, rescuing the op- 
pressed, hailed by the grown- 
ups as wiser and greater than 
they. Peter Pan amongst 
the pirates was a boy thus 
favoured. But usually the 
dream remains a dream. Only in books do lucky young- 
sters make it a reality. Only in books like ‘‘ The Magic 
Walking Stick ’’ can the boys or girls who turn the pages 


>» 


FaTtHer Bear. 


From Chickabiddies’ Annual 
(R.T.S.). 


vicariously attain to that life of romantic possibility which 
they too might lead had they only a magic key. 

Such a key was found by Bill, a schoolboy of thirteen, 
who spent his half-term leave and his holidays in the 
glamour of a fairy-tale existence. Going out shooting 
with Thomas, the gamekeeper, he met an old man who sold 


From Warne’s Happy Book 
for Children 
(Warne). 


From The Oxford Annual for Children 
(Oxford University Press). 


“Must A TaPiR BE LIT ERE 
RETIRING TO REST P” 
(From Zoo Puzzles.) 
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Mr. JAPONICA SELLS HIS TRAM. 


him a stick for a farthing. And this stick was none other 
than the long-lost staff of the Prophet Zechariah, brought 
to Europe after the sack of Jerusalem, which had the pro- 
perty of transporting its owner wherever he wished to be. 
Chance showed him its powers, and, after a few not very 
happy experiments due to the inexperience of youth, in 
one of which, asking to be taken to the Solomon Islands, 
he was spotted by a band of savages and narrowly escaped 
with his life, he settled down to plan adventure according 
to his heart’s desire. 

His imagination was fired by a report in the paper that 
Prince Anatole of Gracia in the Balkans, a boy only a little 


HUNGRY!” SAID 
Mrs. RHINO. 


From Tiger Tim’s Annual 
(Amalgamated Press). 


older than himself, was being held prisoner in a castle by 
the Mussolini of that country, who aimed at making him- 
self President. Bill loved the pageantry of 
history, and here was his opportunity to play a 
part. Soto the Balkans, to villain-crossing and 
to king-making, he flew forthwith with his stick. 

Mr. Buchan can tell an excellent story, as 
adult admirers of ‘‘ Huntingtower ’’ and The 
Thirty-Nine Steps ’’ know very well, nor will he 
fail now to enthral a younger public. His book, 
however, is a little slight. Children of thirteen 
are gluttons for reading, and, as Bill is thirteen, 
one presumes that this account of his doings 
is meant for people of about that age. The 
author might well have concentrated in greater 
detail on the Ruritanian adventure which 
occupies almost the whole of the latter half of 
his book, or, on the other hand, have given 
more scope to the earlier episodes in which Bill 
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From The Tracking of Toby 
By Alfred Judd 


INTO TH i 
(Sheldon Press). E WATER 


is wafted, as the fancy takes him, to a variety of strange 
places on the globe. 

Sti'l, this criticism may well be a compliment, since to 
whet the appetite for more is every writer’s ambition, and 
one might have had much more of this pleasant tale with 
its likeable small hero. 


FLYING—FACT AND FICTION 


The Camels Are Coming. 
By W. E. Johns. 7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


Arnold Adair with the English Aces, 
By Colonel L. Driggs. 3s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


Arnold Adair with the French Aces. 


By Colonel L. Driggs. 3s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 
The Pirate Airship. 
By John Noy. 3s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


Great Exploits in the Air. 
By F. V. Monk and H. T. Winter. 


The Modern Boy’s Book of Aircraft. 
By Various Authors. 7s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) 


Collins’ Aircraft Annual. 
By Various Authors. 5s. 


3s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


(Collins.) 


Most boys are interested in aeroplanes in some form or 
another, and the above list caters equally for the adven- 
turous and scientifically minded. In ‘ The Camels are 


DIRK SOUSED HEADLONG 


Coming’ we have a fine story of the famous R.F.C. 
Although the hero is of course a fictitious character, he is 
only a medium through which a distinguished airman 
describes the actual adventures that befell our pilots 
during the World War. The Arnold Adair books are 
brimful of excitement. The chief character meets with 
thrilling adventures both with the French Air Force and 
that of his own country. While hardly as convincing as 
Mr. Johns’s book, it is fine stuff for the average high- 
spirited boy. ‘‘ The Pirate Airship”’ calls for a free use 
of the imagination. A craft that, in addition to being able 
to fly, can float on water and be converted into a sub- 
marine at will, seems a trifle “‘ steep’ even for an ardent 
lover of the unusual. However it is an enthralling story 
once the “ pill’’ is swallowed. “Great Exploits in the 
Air”’ is in many ways the best of the list. The authors 
are both well-known experts on their subject, and have 
managed to combine technicalities with thrills. The final 
chapter, which deals with the exploration of the upper 
air, is particularly interesting. The last two books on the 
list are astounding value for money. Well got up and with 
an abundance of iliustrations, they should make an ideal 
Christmas present. Of the two “‘The Modern Boy’s Book 
of Aircraft’ is undoubtedly the best, but the ‘Collins’ 
Aircraft Annual” is very good, among its contributors 
being such experts as Commander Eckener and Victor 
«Lane. 


“ WHAT " HAVE’ THEY BEEN 
DOING P” 


From The Chalet Girls 


In Comp 
By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
(Chambers). 
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THE EASTER HARE. 


By Rose Fyleman. With illustrations by Decie Merwin. 
38. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

Kinsie was a dear little old woman who lived in a tiny 
house near woods and fields, and she not only gathered 
sticks and herbs, but she told delightful stories to children. 
Alas, Kinsie’s stock of stories was small and she soon 
came to the end, and some of the children asked for new 
ones, and Kinsie had not got new ones. However, one 
Good Friday, when walking in the fields, she rescued a 
lovely white hare from a trap, and took it, almost dead, 
to her cottage and nursed it back to life. Then the lovely 
hare proved to be a hare from fairyland, and he told Kinsie 
most wonderful tales that night before she went to bed. 
When Kinsie rose next morning, the hare had placed on 
her best cushion, the cushion she had given him for a bed 
before her kitchen fire, twelve eggs of all colours, and he 
told her that if she would break one on the first Friday of 
each month she would find a story inside. The hare dis- 
appeared, but the eggs remained, and Kinsie’s fascinating 
egg-stories are here bound in this pretty little volume, 
together with charming and fairylike illustrations to set 
them off. Miss Fyleman, whose writings are already 
beloved by children, makes here another safe appeal. 


HOW YOU ARE MADE. 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
(Black.) 


This interesting little book is one of the How and Why 
Series, the latest of the now fashionable attempts to supply 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


~ 
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As Mr. PARKER DROPPED, 


From Ke Blue 
By Heather White KERRY JUMPED BOLDLY 
(Pearson). THROUGH THE WINDOW. 
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“ He’s ESCAPED~ 


By H. B. Davidson HE’LL EAT us!” 


(Blackie). 


scientific and literary information in a tabloid form suitable 
both for old and young. It is doubtful whether such books 
can appeal directly either to old or young, but if we may 
judge by this volume it appears certain that this series 
will prove of great service in the hands of capable adults 
for the instruction of the young. Mrs. Williams-Ellis has 
had the difficult task of giving in some twenty thousand 
words the outlines of human physiology, embodying the 
more notable results of recent research. The result is 
very successful. She is clear and definite, and simple 
without obvious condescension, and these, we take it, are 
the fundamental qualities requisite for success in this 
kind of enterprise. She is also tactful and candid, and her 
little book will be found most useful by those who wish to 
impart to the young, without prudery or concealment, 
the physical mysteries of their being. The little book is 
very attractive in appearance and has a number of clear 
and useful drawings and diagrams. 


THE BOOK OF MOTORS. 


By F. J. Camm. Illustrated.” 6s. net. (Collins.) 


There can be no doubt that Mr. Camm has at least two 
great merits as a writer, knowledge and enthusiasm. He 
writes with gusto on the history and the mechanism of 
motor-cars, while on the subject of racing and speed he 
becomes wellnigh lyrical. While probably designed for 
younger readers there is no doubt that Smith Minor will 
have constantly to hunt for his book on far shelves. The 
volume is full of instruction and advice, both of which are 
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reinforced by a great wealth of illustrations, line drawings, 
photographs and colour plates. Great care has evidently 
been taken to make the diagrams accurate and efficient. 


TALES OF THE IRON ROAD. 
Edited by John R. Hind. (Collins.) 


Commercially speaking, railways, we are told, are in a 
bad way, but for boys at least the fascination of everything 
connected with the iron road is as strong as ever. There 
is likely then to be a large audience ready to welcome this 
alluring medley of fact and fiction concerning railways. 
There are more than two dozen articles and stories by 
different writers, the list of which includes Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, himself who writes on Railway Heroism. The 
book is lavishly illustrated in colour and in black-and- 
white, and a boy will be able to see the development of 
the engine from Puffing Billy to the Flying Scotsman. 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 
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“ AFTER PERUSING THE 
PAPER, THE POET 
SUDDENLY ROSE TO 
HIS FEET.” 


From The Rectory Umbrella 
and Mischmasch 
By Lewis Carroll 
(Cassell). 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 
With illustrations. 6s. net. (Pilgrim Press.) 


For fifty-three years ‘‘ Young England ”’ has 
appeared in ‘‘ Annual’’ form for the joy and 
entertainment of hundreds of boys at Christmas- 
time. Nor, we find, do girls scorn it. In truth, 
it is packed so full with a variety of attractions 
that there is something to arrest the eye of 
everyone who turns the pages. There are of 
course long and absorbing stories, many of them, 
some of adventure in our own land, some of 
adventure in wilder parts, some dealing with 
school life and games, some of old times, some 
modern and all good. But in addition to this 
there are articles on things to do, on things that 
have been accomplished by boys ; help, detailed 
and authoritative, on cricket, football, aviation 
and so forth. It is impossible to say all that 
is to be found here, but it is safe to say that 
with picture and letterpress it is a splendid 
possession for any boy, whatever his tastes 
may be. 


From Young England 
(N.S.S.U.}. 


“TELL ME WHAT HAPPENED,” 
Saip THE Doctor. 


From Oola-Boola’s Wonder 
Book 
By Bruno H. Biirgel 
(Bell). 


THE CHICKS’ OWN ANNUAL : 1933. 
3s. 6d. (Amalgamated Press.) : 

“The Chicks’ Own ”’ is among the most popular weekly 
papers for youngsters, and its individuality is reflected in 
this octavo annual, containing a hundred pages of stories, 
““ comic strips,’’ verses, riddles, hints for children’s parties, 
and so on. There are illustrations in colour or line on 
every page. ‘‘ Uncle Rupert ’’ has again provided a rich 


feast for his young friends, and the volume is excellent 
value for money. 


fs 


FRENCH VISITOR (AFTER BEING 
INTRODUCED TO JONES MINOR): 
“ AH, YES, A CHEEP OF ZE OLD 
BLOCKHEAD. IT NOTSOP” 
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From The Girl’s Own 
Annual 


FUTURE—WHO ARE THEY P” 


THE SCHOOLGIRLS’ ANNUAL. 
3s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


This collection of short stories is excellent value, and can 
be confidently recommended to those parents and guardians 
who are “ particular’ about what their girls read. It is 
suitable for girls under fourteen whose tastes are fairly 
simple, but older people also will appreciate the articles 
on tennis and net-ball by Alison B. Childe, the games 
mistress at Milton Mount College, and that on hockey by 
the games mistress at Christ’s Hospital Girls’ School, 
Hertford. 

That popular author, Christine Chaundler, writes of an 
escapade of the Lower Fourth, Cinderella among Forms, 
and there is a story by Sid. G. Hedges, the famous swimmer, 
in which rescues 
from a mad bull 
and from drown- 
ing take place 
in the course of 
a summer after- 
noon. 


THE BRUIN 
BOYS’ ANNUAL : 


1933. 


With 
tions. 
net. 
bow.) 


illustra- 
38. 6d. 
(Rain- 


This is one of 
the gay, big 
books that 
Christmas brings 
to give pleasure 
to children and 
help the 
grown-ups. It 
is full of stories 
to read and 
pictures to look 
at; it contains 
verses to learn, 
and in addition 
to all other 


From The School Girl’s Annual 
(2.7.5.) 


™ THE CANADIAN WOMEN OF THE 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


enticements it has a real toy inside. This is called “ Tiger 
Tim’s Army,” and clever fingers can make out of the 
materials, to be found within the pages of the volume, a 
neat little sentry-box and an amusing “army” of the 
“ Bruin Boys”’ to march upand face the sentry. Children 
will know the Bruin Boys and their comical doings well 
by the time they have reached the end of this book. They are 
not beautiful, but there is no doubt they area cheery group. 


From The Oxford Annual 
for Scouts 
(Oxford University Press). 


A Greek HOTEL 
KEEPER. 


THE STORY OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS 
MARGARET. 
By Anne Ring. With many portraits. 2s, 
(Murray.) 


6d. net. 


This little volume is a story-book and a portrait gallery 
combined. In it Miss Ring has revised and brought 
““up to date’’ her former popular biography of Britain’s 
best-known child, Princess Elizabeth, and she has added 
to it an account of the advent and babyhood of the little 
sister, Margaret Rose, with many first-hand touches and 


y 


“ OH, CATCH IT, SOMEBODY !* 
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anecdotes of both Princesses. It is a pretty record of 
happiness and innocence in the midst of a world of pageantry 
and great doings, and most homes will feel that the nursery 
bookshelf is not complete without this child-biography of a 
little girl’s nursery days, the nursery days of one of the 
simplest though most important child in the Empire. 


The portrait reproductions are delightful, and a valuable 
possession. 


THE TOYTOWN MYSTERY. 


By S. G. Hulme Beaman. With illustrations. 5s. net. 
(Collins.) 


Many a child, during the wireless Children’s Hour has 
listened to Mr. Beaman’s stories about the doings in 


From Warne’s Pleasure Book THE DONKEY STOOD AT THE 
for Children FARM GATE. 
(Warne). 


Toytown, and here are many of the adventures and puzzling 
happenings that took place and upset the peace of that 
small but select district. Ernest the Toytown Policeman 
had his hands full, and from the moment when, having had 
his comfortable breakfast and started to cross Toytown 
Square on his way to the Town Hall, and was horrified to 
see the wonderful statue of the Mayor painted a brilliant 


wr 


From Warne’s Top-All Book A LITTLE GOLD HOUSE. 
for Children 


(Warne). 


green, to that thrilling day when rough men set out to 
catch Father Christmas, the pages of this chronicle are as 
full as Ernest’s hands with the doings of mischievous: 
Dennis the Dachshund and innocent but weak Larry the 


Lamb. The illustrations are fraught with the talent of 
simplicity. 


THE LONDON DIRECTORIES : 1677-1855. 
15s. (Dennis Archer.) 


Mr. Charles W. F. Goss, the well-known London 
librarian, has in compiling this bibliography done great 
service to all researchers into London’s history. As he 
remarks in his introduction: ‘ Access to collections of 
Directories is so essential alike to the student of sociology 
and of topography, the antiquary, the historian, the 
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From George and GEORGE AND ANGELINA 
Angelina OBVIOUSLY CAUSED 
By Cicely Englefield MRS. MOUSE MORE 
ohn Murray). TROUBLE THAN THE 
REST OF THE FAMILY 

PUT TOGETHER. 


biographer and the genealogist.’’ This book will save all 
such searchers innumerable hours of labour. Every 
available directory from 1677 till 1855 is carefully de- 
scribed, so that its contents and the place where it may 


be consulted can be seen at a glance. A very valuable 
work, 


Aw 


From The “ Puffer’? THE POOR GIRAFFE HE 
Story Book MADE SO STOUT. 
(Ward, Lock). 


. 
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CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
By Katherine Pyle. tos. 6d. (Lippincott.) 


The legends of Charlemagne’s Court.—The stories of 
Roland and Oliver, Rinaldo and Bayard, Ogier, Dorindana, 
and the Hippsgriff told, not as individual tales, but as a 
narrative. Do legends, fairy tales and tales of knightly 
deeds charm the boys and girls of our time? Miss Pyle 
evidently thinks so, and she has in the telling dispensed 
with unnecessary frilling and concentrated on action, 
which is after all what boyish hearts desire. To complete 
her task Miss Pyle provides the eight illustrations in the 
book. 


HUNG UP THE KEY 
ON THE NAIL. 


From Nelson’s Chummy 
Book 
(Nelson). 


THE INVISIBLE WEAPONS. 
By J. C. Silber. tos. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Secret Service, without romance, without revolvers, 
without excitement, and almost one might say without 
interest. The story of a German who worked throughout 
the War in the English Censors’ Office. The 
chapters dealing with the author’s own experi- 
ence are the most interesting part, but he 
wanders down many paths and by-ways of 
conjecture and hearsay. In such chapters as 
“The Little Helpers ’’ Mr. Silber goes at times 
beyond his own experience into the realms of 
doubtful history. The author was a brave man 
—but that does not make his book necessarily 
an interesting one to the ordinary reader. 


PRAIRIE TRAILS AND ARCTIC BY-WAYS. 
By Henry Toke Munn. 
12s. 6d. net. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Munn tells an interesting story of adven- 
turous times, in simple and direct language 
that half conceals the danger of the paths he 
has trodden. Foxhounds in Canada, mining in 
the Klondyke rush, gold seeking in Baffin’s 
Land, and “ trading’’ with the Eskimos are 


all treated as in the day’s work. The author’s ¢,... warne’s Book of Nursery Rhymes 


” 


criticism on the relations of the ‘‘ Company 
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MaMMA CROCODILE WITH 
MANY “ AND “On’s” 

RUNS AT ONCE TO PUT SOME 
POWDER ON HER NOSE. 


From Crocodile 
From the Ru:stan ot 
K. Chokovsky 
(Mathews & Marrot). 


and the “‘natives”’ bears the stamp of authority and 
calls the attention of the reader to the problems which 
“‘ progress ’’ presents even in the Arctic wastes. 


PICTURE TALES 
FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


By Valery Carrick. 
Translated by Nevill Forbes. 6s. 
(Blackwell.) 


This volume originally appeared in 1926. It is not 
surprising that a new edition has been called for. The 
Russian temperament is particularly sensitive in its under- 
standing of childhood, and these short fairy and folk tales, 
in which animals (especially bears, of course) figure pro- 
minently, reflect the Russian genius in this respect at its 
best. The pen-and-ink sketches, of which there are two 
on each of the 183 pages, are thoroughly in keeping with 
a volume that is in every way distinctive, and which offers 
donors to children a safe and pleasant alternative to the 
more conventional annuals. 


THE MONSTER BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN, 


2s. 6d. (Dent.) 


This is an ideal book for children between the ages of 
about fiveand seven. The contents are mainly stories rang- 
ing from four to ten or twelve pages, and admirably suited to 
the tastes of boys and girls who have learnt to read for 
themselves. The writers include such well-known favourites 
as Mr. Arthur Groom and Miss Mabel M. Stevenson. 
There are several coloured plates and many illustrations 
in line; and the volume, printed in large, clear type on 
stout paper, running to 172 pages, and strongly bound in 
boards with coloured pictures, is a miracle of cheapness. 


“THREE BLIND 
SEE HOW THEY RUN.” 


16 


MICE, 
(Warne). 
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TALES FROM HISTORY. 


By N. Niemeyer. 6s. (Collins.) 


What a.delightful way of getting the rudiments of his- 
tory, such a fascinating method could hardly fail to sow 
the seeds of a genuine love for the subject which will come 
in immensely useful later on. Eight coloured illustrations 
of outstanding people and events are also included. 


THE SILVER SHIP. 


By Lady Cynthia Asquith. 6s. (Putnams.) 


One of the most charming of the season’s gift-books, 
and certainly containing one of the best list of contributors. 
To mention only a few, there are Walter De La Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton, David Cecil, Susan Buchan, Compton 
Mackenzie, Lord Dunsany, Hilaire Belloc, besides many 
others equally well known. Lots of illustrations too, 
including a number of delightful ones by A. H. Watson, 
are here, and we must give a special word of praise to the 
charming cover by Oliver Messel. 


BOY’S CINEMA ANNUAL: 1933. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 


If your boy is a film fan he will be delighted with this 
book which contains nine thrilling film stories, a galaxy 
of photogravure plates, and nineteen pictorial articles. 
These latter embrace a wide range of subjects, and whether 
a boy’s interest centres on the spectacular, the personal or 
the technical side of film-making, he will find something 
to his taste. There is a lot of out-of-the-way information 


From Ghost Husky 
By F. Haydn Dimmock 
(Pearson). 


UNERRINGLY LONG TAM 
GUIDED THE TEAM THROUGH 
THE BLIZZARD. 
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From Janie of La Rochelle 


; 


“ Ma’aM, THEY ARE VANISHED !” 
By Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
(Chambers). 


in ‘“‘ Unsung Heroes and Some Queer Film Industries.” 
How many of an average cinema audience have any idea 
of the variety of jobs dependent upon the making of a 
picture ? You can read about Rennie Renfro, who has 
sixty-five dogs at the disposal of studio managers “all 
trained to walk on their hind legs, to obey both vocal and 
printed signals,’’ or the men who specialise respectively 
in lions, snakes, flags, weapons or even flies, moths and 
fleas. 

There will be many a heartfelt pang of envy at the 
account of Jackie Cooper and the ‘‘ Our Gang ’’ comedy 
troupe; it is reassuring to hear that Jackie loves football 
and hated having his hair bleached. 


THE PICTURE-SHOW ANNUAL : 
6s. net. 


1933. 


Film journalism is not remarkable for its quality, but 
this comprehensive survey of the best pictures of the year 
will undoubtedly find a welcome. It is a convenience to 
have the latest portraits of your favourite film stars of 
both sexes gathered together in book form, and the informa- 
tion supplied with them will be useful and interesting for 
future reference. 

There is no index, but a few articles are interspersed 
between the portraits which are however the main feature 
of the volume. 
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entirely on the skill of the author whether they are 
bored by the book and how much they will remember 
when they have reached the end. This is where 
Miss Hartman succeeds, for she has committed none 
of the faults one expects to find in books of this sort. 

The book is really more accurately explained by its 
sub-title, ‘‘And How It Came To Be,” for the 
author has, quite rightly, devoted most of her space 
to tracing the world’s development. She begins by 
describing the atmospheric changes of the earth—with 
a welcome digression into the realms of elementary 
astronomy to serve as an explanation—and then tells 
of the first manifestations of life on land and sea. 
Continuing to the advent of man, his early struggles, 
his superiority over animals, his discoveries—the use 
of fire, the cultivation of the soil, the first boats—she 
proceeds to give an account of the building up and 
the destruction of empires and the everlasting change 
in “‘ the march of civilisation.’’ She concludes witha sur- 
vey of the more outstanding inventions of modern times. 

Books of this kind must be well, and profusely, illus- 
trated. This book contains about two hundred illustra- 
tions. Miss Hartman is to be congratulated particularly 
on her choice: the pictures are excellent, some are 
reproductions of very beautiful work. The book is 
not long; while covering an astonishingly wide range 
the author has chosen the salient events and features 
of each period described and has not made the 
mistake of compressing a wealth of detail into too 
small a space, so that the reader can continue comfort- : 
ably, without his interest suffering from a surfeit of aa 
material and fact. Miss Hartman writes well and 
simply; she can be understood by the youngest 
reader and yet manages to avoid conveying the impres- 
sion that she is for ever ‘‘ writing down ”’ to a juvenile 
public. 

Definitely one of the better books of its kind. 

RUPERT JARDINE. 


From Anne of Queen Anne’s “THE QUEEN’S FARTHING, 

By Ethel Talbot LITTLE ANNE, DEAR,” 

(Warne). WHISPERED OLD Miss 
PERRIN. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 15s. (Harrap.) 


Surely such a title as this needs no recommendation, 
especially when it is illustrated by Arthur Rackham. And 
here we see some of his most delightful and characteristic 
work—wizened old women, gnarled old trees which assume 
all manner of grotesque expressions, quaint, vivacious 


mice, beetles, etc.—while the full-page coloured plates are 
a sheer joy. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By Gertrude Hartman. tos. 6d. (Routledge.) 


This book is primarily intended for, and written for, 
the intelligent ten-year-old boy. But do intelligent ten- 
year-old boys read books about the world we live in? It 
can generally be said that only intelligent, or at any rate 
imaginative, boys read anything at. all, apart from what is 
forced upon them. And even then, all but the exception- 
ally clever and precocious race avidly through the pages of 
adventure books and adventure stories in the more success- 
ful boys’ magazines, though, naturally, if they are given 
a copy of “‘ Treasure Island’”’ they will find it equally 
satisfying, being to them little different from the ordinary 
monthly serials. When they are confronted with a book 
like Miss Hartman's they are first attracted by the pictures, 


SS 


and these in their turn incite them to go back and start - . ae Sa 
at the beginning. It belongs, in fact, to the kind that they THe poe HAS A 
should read, won't go out of their way to read, but will 
read if it is put into their hands. But it depends almost (Oxford University Press). 
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WARNE’S BOOK OF NURSERY STORIES. 
2s. 6d. (Warne.) 


All children love a story at bedtime, and this collection 
is particularly suitable for ending the four and five-year-olds’ 
perfect day. They will find nothing to arouse excitement 


nie 


From By Fireside and “Goop Rover! You ARE 


Candlelight THE BEST DOG IN ALL THE 
By Mary Entwistle WORLD,” SAID JOHNNY. 
(N.S.S.U.). 


or alarm, but simple tales of ordinary children with pets and 
toys and happily ending adventures. 

A rather unusual and piquant effort by Norman Hunter 
explains why a Duke and a Marquis were found sitting 


From Warne’s Book of 
Nursery Stories 
(Warne). 


HE SAW A TINY PERSIAN 
KITTEN. 


side by side on a dusty kerb in 
the High Street of Clickton- 
Pughole, and a child who is 
temporarily tired of his toys 
cannot do better than follow the 
advice of Jean Morton in “‘ How 
Paddy Made a Thatched 
Cottage.” 

There are eight brightly 
coloured plates and numerous 
black-and-white illustrations. 


THE FAVOURITE STORY BOOK. 
2s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

This belongs to the popular 
series of ‘“‘ Bumpy _ Books.” 
Have you ever seen a Glow- 
Worm Elf? Well you will if 
you peep into this book. There 
it is sitting on a mushroom 
keeping watch through the 
night to keep the Cross-Patch 
Pixies away. All sorts of other 
delightful creatures are there too 
and jolly children. 


From The Favourite Story Book 
(Ward, Lock). 


From Gentlemen Prefer Dogs 
By Eleanor Wallace 
(Gerald Howe). 


“| SETTLED DOWN BESIDE 
Miss Doo_ey.” 


JACOB EPSTEIN. 
By L. B. Powell. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

When “Genesis ’”’ was exhibited in London, one came 
away from the gallery with an uneasy feeling that one of 
two things must be all wrong. Either Epstein was a 
hooligan or else the whole business of art criticism, art- 
dealing and art-appreciation was stupid, pretentious and 
rather wicked. The critics all said entirely different things 
about “ Genesis ”’ and that lent colour to the latter theory. 
Epstein is a disturbing person and people who write about 
him are apt to look foolish. It will be easier in fifty years 
time perhaps to decide how “Day” and “ Night’ and 
“ Rima,”’ those cruel stabs in the complacency of modern 
London, came to be carved ; how far Epstein was the child 
of his time, how far its prophet. 

Mr. L. B. Powell has succeeded no better than others 
who have written about the sculptor. Indeed he is less 
interesting than some and is constantly hiding his thought 
in platitudes and jargon. There is far too much about 
“intensity of imagination” and “ sublimity of concep- 
tion,’’ about “highly organised synthesis of experience ”’ 


and ‘“‘unencumbered awareness of significant things.” 


Even in the chapter on “ Epstein in the Studio,’’ which 
ought to be interesting, we are put off with stuff about the 
room being “ vitally pregnant with art.” 

But there are forty good illustrations accompanied by 
a chronological list and the book is agreeably produced. 


J. N.S. 


“ HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS P” 
THEY SAID. 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT-BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHARMING BINDINGS ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS 


STORY BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
CAPTAIN FOSDYKE’S GOLD. Illustrated by E. S. 
Hopscson. 6s. 


net 


ALL HANDS TO THE BOATS. Illustrated by Row- 
LAND Hiper. 5s. net 


THE AMIR’S RUBY. Illustrated by W. Wicrutt. 
3s. 6d. 


net 


By ANGELA BRAZIL 
NEW SCHOOL. Illustrated by J. 


net 


By JEFFREY HAVILTON 
am, PULLS IT OFF. Illustrated by . M. 


ak net 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 


ANE FILLS THE BREACH. Illustrated by Francis 


By A. E. SEYMOUR 


THE FOURTH FORM CRUSADERS. Illustrated by 
J. Dewar Mitts. net 


By H. B. DAVIDSON 


BELLE JOINS THE BROWNIES. Illustrated by 
Rapcuirre Witson. net 


By PHILLIS GARRARD 
OF HILDA. Illustrated by 
Witson. 3s. 6d. net 
By JOY FRANCIS 


ROSEMARY AT ST. ANNES. Illustrated by Comer- 
WATSON. 3s. 6d. net 


By F. V. MONK and H. T. WINTER 
GREAT EXPLOITS IN THE AIR. Beautifully illus- 
trated. net 


By CYRIL HALL 
SEA STORIES OF TO-DAY. Fully me 


net 


THE G. A. HENTY OMNIBUS BOOK, al ne 


3s 6d. ne net 
THE MARCHANT BOOK, 
896 pa: 3s. 6d. net 


"Esch containing three long stories in one volume. 


Editor: DAVIDE C. MINTER 
MODERN NEEDLECRAFT 


This book deals with every branch of needlecraft in a 
highly practical way—demonstrating by picture, diagram 
and text those methods proved best by the experienced 
worker. The writers of the various sections are the 
foremost ts of dlecraft in Great Britain. 
Each one is a specialist in her own work. 16s. net 


By F. MARIAN McNEILL 
THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


Its Traditions and Lore, with Old-time Recipes. 
New Edition 2s. 6d. net 
“Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book which 
will provide matter for many a literary dissertation.”"— 
Morninc Post 


By CICELY M. BARKER 
THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES 


Poems and Pictures by Cicety M. Barker. With 72 

charming illustrations of Flowers and their particular 

Fairies in colour. With delightful coloured wrapper. 
5s. net 


By JANET HEPWORTH 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 


With numerous woodcut illustrations by W. R. H. 


JoHNsON. 3s. 6d. net 
In special superior art binding (blue and gilt) in box. 
5s. net 


By IAIN C. LEES 
ON FOOT THROUGH CLYDESDALE 


A charming book for those who wish to explore Clydes- 
dale and for those who delight to take fireside journeys. 
With illustrations by Waite, 3s. 6d. net 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A reset and amplified edition of THe Concise Dictionary, 
beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many 
useful addenda. 908 three-column pages. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d net; 
half-Morocco, 16s. net. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


By J. M. ELMENHORST WESTERMAN 


FAIRY TALES FROM WONDERLAND. A Wonder 
Book of Fairy Tales. Lavishly illustrated in colour and 
in black-and-white by JouNn Hassatt, R. 5s. net 


OLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES. Collected and 
superbly illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by 
Cicecy M. Barker. Pictorial wrapper in colour. 5 . 

is. ne 


THE PRECIOUS GIFT. By Treopora Witson Witson. 
e Bible 2 Sune retold. With 48 full-page coloured 
THUR A. Dixon. Pictorial wrapper. Picture 


lates by Ar 
bo Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net 


ards, 6s. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS. A choice 
collection of favourite hymns with music. Richly illus- 
trated in colour by Cicety M. Barker. 5s, net 


THE JOSEPHINE BOOKS. A series of beautiful books. 
Written by Mrs. H. C. Crapocx. Each book contains 
8 full-page superb coloured plates and many black- 
and-white drawings by Honor C. AppiLeton. The 
illustrations are things of real beauty in their soft colouring 
and graceful lining. Delightful picture cover and wrapper 

2s. 6d. net each 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS. EVERYTHING NEW 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL 
With 20 full-page coloured and many other pictures and delightful A beautiful book for girls, with vivid and thrilling stories, and useful articles 


stories and poems. is. net on various subjects. Profusely illustrated. 5s, net 


BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 


Gutow stories of adventure, of school life, and of sport, and many articles A charming volume, with a wealth of beautiful illustrations in colour and in 
of special interest. Fully illustrated, 5s. net line, and simple stories and poems. |. net 


Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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GENTLEMEN PREFER DOGS. 
By Eleanor Wallace. 5s. (Gerald Howe.) 


If you enjoy slightly sentimental fiction about dogs, 
which is by no means the same thing as liking the animals 
themselves, you will probably like this book. It is the 
pleasantly written adventures of Remus, the God, and the 
Girl. Nothing happens much and Remus is credited with 
all sorts of human powers which I have never observed 
and should greatly resent in my own dogs; however, 
this is necessary to the existence of the book, which will 
doubtless prove a popular Christmas gift for certain kinds 
of people. It is amusingly illustrated by Miss Wilma 
Hickson. 


SEA-STORIES OF TO-DAY. 
By Cyril Hall, Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) 


The nine chapters of this book, finely illustrated with 
eight half-tone pictures, make up a very fascinating 
volume of adventure and heroism on the sea. Mr. Hall 
has diversified the contents very skilfully and has wisely 
drawn them from very modern times. There could not 
be a finer story, for instance, than the wonderful journey 
of sixteen hundred miles made by the crew of the Trevessa 
in the ship’s boats, after their vessel had foundered in the 
Indian Ocean. Then again, boys will thrill to read of 
Shackleton’s adventures in the James Caird, or of how 
Captain Barbour safely reached Oban after being blown 
across the Atlantic from Newfoundland in 1930. After all, 
facts like these are better than any fiction, and we cordially 
wish this gallant chronicle the success it merits. 


SOMETIMES PLAYING 
HIDE AND SEEK AMONG 
THE BLUEBELLS AND 
WOODRUFF. 


(Alston Rivers). 


From Jill’s Curmuageon 


Se 


“WELL !—iT’s FROM THE 


By Anne Macdonald CURMUDGEON.” 


(Chambers). 


THE CHRONICLES OF PANTOUFLIA. 
By Andrew Lang. 5s. (Arrowsmith.) 


In his entertaining preface ‘To Children,’’ Mr. Lang 
confessed that he felt something of an impostor because 
his readers seemed to think the Blue, Red, and other fairy 
story books were made up “ out of his own head.”” But 
the two long stories that fill this volume really were made 
up out of his own head, and have all the charm of the 
genuine old-fashioned fairy tale. Illustrated with Gordon 
Browne’s original drawings, the book is dedicated to 
Princess Elizabeth, and may be very sure of a welcome 
from imaginative boys and girls. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE GARDEN. 


By Susan Buchan, Illustrated by Hugh Chesterman. 
3s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 


Bill was a little boy who was given the freedom of the 
garden, a privilege which enabled him to hear and speak 
with birds and animals. Miss Buchan has woven an original 
story round this theme, but it is a pity she has chosen to 
blacken the character of cats; cat lovers especially will 
regret that children should be so unfairly prejudiced 
against these affectionate and intelligent animals. Mr. 
Hugh Chesterman’s pen-and-ink sketches are vigorous and 
effective. 
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THE 
LAKE 
COUNTIES 


Illustrated by 
A,.REGINALD SMITH, z.w.s. 


Eamont Bridge 
With 16 plates in colour, plate-marked and interleaved, and 72 text drawings, with articles 


on Natural History and Sport in the Lake District by special authors, a detailed gazetteer 
by the author, and a map comprising the entire district. oR 
“ But the book’s glory is the nearly two hundred pages on topography, antiquities, history and tradition 


customs and memories . . . . The narrative surely stands alone in its quiet and beautiful competence, its 
wealth of easily handled knowledge.” —Times Literary Supplement 
Library Edition Price 15s. net 


Limited edition signed by author and artist. . Price 42s, net 


BOUTELL’S 
MANUAL 
OF HERALDRY 


Revised and brought up to date by 
V. WHEELER-HOLOHAN 


Illustrated by the author with 32 colour plates embracing 187 Heraldic designs, also 
numerous line illustrations throughout the text. Price 21s, net 


“A sumptuous introduction to the study of heraldry.”—Times Literary Supplement 


A New Book for Children 


PHILIBERT’S 
BRIGHT 
IDEAS 


Written and illustrated by 
HENRI AVELOT 


Translated from the French by 
HELEN HAMMETT OWEN | 


The 4 coloured plates and the numerous line 
drawings are every bit as amusing as the story 
of Philibert’s lively adventures. Cloth. 

Price 3s. 6d. net 


Reduced line illustration 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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From Tales from AN ILLUSTRATION FOR 


Shakespeare “MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 
By Charles and Mary Lamb By Frank C. Papé. 
(Warne). 


SEVEN FOR A SECRET. 


By Mary Webb. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


iy! 


From The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry for Children 
By Kenneth Grahame 
(Cambridge University Press). 


A Boy's Sona. 


MY PICTURE BOOK OF THE JUNGLE. 
1s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


Nothing less than marvellous value for the money, 
The numerous illustrations show most of the familiar 
inhabitants of the jungle as well as some of the humans. 
One chapter on “‘ How Elephants are Caught and Tamed ”’ 
is particularly interesting and the photos that accompany 


it are excellent. What an interesting picture too is that of 
Flamingoes’ Nests.”’ 


The illustrated edition of Mary Webb’s all too small 
heritage is very nearly complete. This makes the fifth - 
volume and once again Norman Hepple has been responsible 
for the illustrations. One of the four coloured plates will 
be found elsewhere in this number and there are also 
quite a number of black-and-white illustrations and equally 


pleasing small decorations. 


From What O’Clock Tales 
By Laurence Housman 


(Blackwell). 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL. 


5s. 


Blackie’s still stand in the front ranks of those who 
provide lavishly for the youngsters at Christmas time and 
here is proof that their quality does not lag behind. Large 
in size and brimming over with excellent fare this volume 
will make hosts of new friends as well as retain the old ones. 
One glance at the contents page shows a number of well- 
known and reliable names. 


THe Rain Coico. 
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Delightful Books for Boys & Girls 


THE “WONDER BOOKS” 


Picture Boards. 10 x 7%. Hundreds of illustrations in tints and 8 or 12 colour plates. 5/= net a 


(Also Handsome Cloth. 7/6 net) 
NEW VOLUME 


The Wonder Book of ELECTRICITY 


This is indeed an electric age, and many are the facilities and comforts that electricity has made 


possible. In addition to describing these “ 


everyday 


things, this fascinating book tells us of 


many wonders now accomplished by electricity. The plates in colour and the 300 illustrations 
make this a most acceptable book for boys and girls. 


Other Volumes in the Series, constantly brought up to date :— 


THE WONDER 


BOOK OF SCIENCE 


Some of the most famous living authorities tell the story 
of modern discoveries and theories. 


INVENTIONS 


As mF. interesting volume to which Professor 


. Low is the chief contributor. 
THE WONDER THE NAVY 


Every aspect of naval life is dealt with by well-known 
experts and officers. 


oF MOTORS 


The Romance of the Road. 


THE WILD 
The R P 


tion and Big Game Stalking. 
NATURE 
Will please and interest boys and girls of every age. 


WONDERS 


The things in the world fascinatingly 
described and illustrated. 


or ANIMALS 
Too oF =SOLDIERS 


A Zoo in every home. 
A mine of information on the Army of to-day. 


or AIRCRAFT 


Tells all about the wonderful machines that are daily 
making air travel more speedy and popular. 


THE NDER ENGINEERING WONDERS 


Tells of all the latest achi ts of 


Too. or WHY & WHAT? 


Answers to children’s questions on all sorts of subjects. 


THE WONDER SHIPS 


BOOK OF 
All about the great liners and other vessels of the 
cantile Marine. 


Ta P E S 
Described and abundantl ted, with many practical 


hints by experts on how to = them 


EMPIRE 


Tells all about the lands under the Union Jack. 


Toor or RAILWAYS 


BOOK OF 
Scores of chatty articles about Railways and Locomotives 


in all parts of the world. 
The All-Story Wonder Book 


Described by The B an as “almost a national 


institution.” 


The 


“ Prince Charming” 


Colour Books 


EACH WITH 48 COLOUR PLATES 


By Margaret W. Tarrant, A. E. Jackson, Harry G. Theaker, or Harry Rountree 
Cloth. 8% x 6}. Handsome Design. 5/- net 


NURSERY RHYMES 

FAIRY TALES 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY STORIES 
CHILDREN’S STORIES from the BIBLE 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN 
THE WATER-BABIES 

GRIMMS' FAIRY TALES 

ONCE UPON A TIME: Children’s Stories 
ZESOP’S FABLES from the Classics 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE 


Cloth. 


Christine Chaundler Cinderella Ann 
John F. C. Westerman The Looted Gold 


FINE NEW STORIES 


Picture Design. 


Illustrated. 3/6 net 


Mary Grant Bruce 


Isabel Maud Peacocke 
The Cruise of the Crazy Jane 


The 


MOTHER GOOSE: Nursery Rhymes 
FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 

GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES 


** Sunshine” 


EACH WITH 24 COLOUR PLATES 


An entirely New Series. Picture Boards. 


Series 


to X 74. 3/6 net 
THE WATER-BABIES 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Road to Adventure 


| THE WONDER-BOOK: OF 


ONCE: UPON 
‘TIME 


STORIES rFROM 
THE-CLASSi 


Ltd., 


Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 
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THE CIRCUS AND 
FUN FAIR ANNUAL. 


2s. 6d. (Newnes.) 


English children who will be 


pages of this cheery annual, of 
“ All the queer and thrilling 
things 
That happened in the circus 
rings. 
There will be some hearty 
laughs at the antics of the 
Ring-master, the Strong Man 
and the Fat Man, the Lady 
Trick-Rider, the Lion-Tamer, 
and best of all the two clowns, 
Long and Short. Extreme 


} ingenuity is displayed in 
devising comic situations for 
all these people, and on every 
page there are illustrations, 
some printed in blue and 


PUNCH AND JUDY FISHING 
FROM THE PIER. 
From Punch and Judy’s 
Children’s Annual 


An affection for the circus 
is emplanted in the hearts of Pos 


reminded, as they turn the 


(Newnes). some in green. 


From Mickey Mouse 
(Dean). 


NELSON’S NURSERY BOOK. 


With numerous illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net. (Nelson.) 


A yellow band upon the cover of this big, 
bright book says, ‘ Please look inside.’’ So 
we looked inside, and there we found Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, just as nursery- 
folk would love to see them and hear about 
them. Fine full-page coloured pictures 
attract the eye at once, but before long the 
stories and the verses claim attention, and 
then there are scores and scores of other 
pictures, big and small, to fascinate the 
small people. It is not only the fact that 
town and country and seaside are all here, 
but there are fun and frolic for every mood 
if you are at that happy age when your 


From The Circus and Fun 


“YOU SHOULD HAVE SEEN THE 


special room is called ‘‘ Nursery.”” Sea- 


sand and Christmas-Tree, Punch and Judy, 
Felt and Golliwog, there is no end to the variety 
DISAPPEAR.” in Messrs. Nelson’s handsome volume. 


MARY WEBB: HER LIFE AND WORK. By Thomas Moult. 
5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Mr. Moult has made a fascinating book of his authorised 
biography and literary estimate. He illustrates in his 
survey of the life the spiritual and technical growth from 
essay to verse and the novel. Nature was ever the “‘ Spring 
of Joy ’’—her first book, of nature essays. Mrs. Webb’s 
often precarious health had its compensation in the manner 
in which it fostered and furthered her literary powers. She 
had to get away from the adolescent influence of Jefferies 
and Sharp before she found herself the ‘“‘ Shropshire Lass.”’ 
Her verse was often an echo, yet ‘‘ Going for the Milk ”’ 
is a piece only a woman on something of a par with a Hardy 
could have composed. In her fiction there is the brood- 
ing fate. ‘‘Summat strong and drodsome druv”’ her 
characters “‘ as drives us all.’’ A proud Salopian, she was 
never happy except when “‘ round the Wrekin,”’ as they say, 
though towards the end of her short life, literary London 
paid her tribute in Hampstead. Mr. Moult’s description 
of Mrs. Webb as market-woman is exquisite in its intimate 
perception, pathos and drollery. 
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EDGAR WALLACE. By His Wife. 
(Hutchinson.) 

With such a theme, of seventeen years as secretary 
and wife-secretary, Mrs. Wallace can be said almost to out- 
Wallace Wallace. For all his wealth of creation, he himself 
was the noblest Roman of them all. Pride in belonging 
to Fleet Street, in the ability to turn out the requisite 
number of words to time—Mrs. Wallace has acted as express 
messenger too—was uppermost in Wallace’s mind, even 
when his spate of fiction was at its most torrential, and stage 
and screen were claiming more and more of his attention. 
It is illuminating to know that Wallace considered his 
West African stories his best fiction (and there is work 
in them, good craftsmanship, which has scarcely had its 
due) and that he never dictated one line of the plays, but 
wrote them in longhand. ‘‘ M’Lady,” his first play (1921), 
was a fiasco. His innumerable cups of tea, and his 
Carrolline and Lear letters to his children, his generosity— 
Mrs. Wallace gives a hundred facets of a lovable man. 
In his work, if he was no god, he was a Titan, and from 
Pelion piled on Ossa. Some of his writing will remain 
individual and arresting. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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PLAYBOX ANNUAL. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 

You know what to expect when 
you see the jolly cover of this 
Annual, and you will not be 
disappointed when you peep inside. 
It is worthy of its long tradition 
which is saying no small thing, 
for this joyous feast of good 
things has delighted countless 
boys and girls during the twenty- 
five years of its existence. Of 
course those old friends the Bruin 
Boys take a good share in the 
fun—just look at their antics in 
the Editor’s office—and there are 
heaps more besides. 


TIGER TIM’S ANNUAL. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 

The Bruin Boys again are up 
to all kinds of mischief, page 
after page shows them at their 
merry pranks, while a _ splendid 
easy-to-make toy model of their theatre is given with 
each copy of this Annual. What a jolly crew they are, 
you should not miss the picture of them carol-singing, 
and in addition there are quite a large number of all kinds 
of stories and endless pictures both black-and-white and 
coloured. 


From The Modern Boy’s Book of 
Motors, Ships and Engines 
(Amalgamated Press). 


THE 


BLUE DAYS AT SEA, 
By H. V. Morton. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

** Blue Days at Sea ”’ is a collection of essays divided into 
three parts, about men, about women, and about places. 
The first part, which is really an account of Mr. Morton’s 
visit to the Home Fleet, gives some pleasant and new 
information about the Navy, and the sketch ‘‘ The Out- 


From Warne’s Pleasure Book 


for Boys 
(Warne). 


AN UP-TO-DATE FAST LIGHT AEROPLANE— 
120 M.P.H. AVRO AVIAN 
Two-SEATER. 


DOWN, DOWN THEY RUSHED— 
HELPLESSLY, AS IT SEEMED 
TO JACK. 


cast,’”’ is well worth reading. But the rest of the book is 
nicely written dope. You can lean back in your arm- 
chair, confident that you need not think another thought 
until the book is done; then perhaps you may wonder : 
But what is the value of it all? Mr. Morton writes charm- 
ingly but has nothing whatever to say. Still, for those 
who want a rest, “ Blue 
Days at Sea”’ is to be recom- 
mended. 


THE KEYS OF 
MORTALLONE : 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. 

By Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch. 

3s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

All sorts of devices have 

been used in stories for 
revealing the hiding places 
of secret treasure, byt Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
struck something fresh in 
this thrilling narrative of the 
son of a Bristol pewterer 
who ran away to sea. The 
only clue to the treasure he had was, not a map, not a 
mysterious document, but the chatter of a grey parrot. 
The eagerness of a seaman to buy the parrot when it was 
put up for auction aroused his suspicions, and so he went 
out after reckless adventure, and found all that he sought. 


Boys and girls who love a good exciting tale will revel in 
this one. 


Sports 


(Amalgamated Press). 
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HOWARD 
COSTER 


PHOTOGRAPHER OF MEN 


TO 


8, ESSEX STREET 
STRAND, W.C.2 
PHONE: TEM 8386 


HOWARD COSTER PORTRAIT 
OF G. K. CHESTERTON 


MESSRS 

HODDER & STOUGHTON 
W. HEINEMANN LTD. 
METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
JONATHAN CAPE LTD. 
JOHN LANE LTD. 

IVOR NICHOLSON 


AND WATSON LTD. 
ETC. 


TWO INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 


You Know Praver Book?” 


OVER 200 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEALING WITH EVERY 
PHASE OF THE PRAYER BOOK, WITH A COMPLETE INDEX 


IN HIS FOREWORD 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK says: 


‘This book should help to eliminate unnecessary misunderstanding and so to deliver us of much futile and harmful 
controversy.” Stout Cloth Covers. Price 2s,, postage 2d. 


Che Church Councillors’ Guide 


cantiien the full text of THE RULES FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF THE LAITY 
MEASURE, 1929, with complete explanation, 


Strongly bound in stiff boards, Duxeen Cover, handy size (5 x 74) for pocket. Price 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 


Published by 
Che Church of England Aetuspaper, 17, TAVISTOCK ST., W.C.2 
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HIGH DAYS AND HOLIDAYS. 


What Miss Graham did for the festive 
season in her ‘‘ Welcome Christmas ”’ last 
year she has now done for the whole year 
round. And what a wealth of fascinating 
matter she has gathered together. All 
manner of quaint customs, legends, 
games, jokes, recipes, they range far and 
wide geographically as well as in age. 
Not only do we read of the customs 


From Mother Bunch “Why, iT was Dr. SmitH !” 
By Madeleine Nightingale 
(Blackwell). 


themselves, but the THE SAILORS’ NELSON. 

variations through . By Admiral Mark Kerr, 
which they have 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
passed and the 
several names by 
which they are 
known in different 
parts. Added to all 
this, for the sake of 
the younger ones, are 
interspersed fascin- 
ating tales of the 


It might be thought that there were books enough 
already about Nelson, but it is probable that all who read 


“GARLANDS WE'M USED TO 


MAKE, Miss Lucy,” SHE SAID. jolly Rose family. 
From High Days and Holidays The delightful illus- 
y Eleanor Graham 


(Benn). trations have again 

been done by 

Priscilla M. Ellingford, This book has added not a little 
to our store of general knowledge, and is undoubtedly 


one of the essentials for the nursery library. nea 4 ~ f IE. M O ON 


From Breton Stories A DECORATION. 
. Translated by Lilias Erskine 
(Black). 


Admiral Mark Kerr’s new book, which 
he very appropriately calls ‘‘ The Sailors’ 
Nelson,”’ will think him abundantly justi- 
fied in adding to the number. 

A certain amount of the book—too much 
some may think—is devoted to technical 
discussion of Nelson’s battles, and _par- 
ticularly to the old question of the attack 
at Trafalgar. Judging as the most ignorant 
of laymen, I feel the author makes out 
good case for his view as against that taken 
by Corbett and others. The bulk of the 
book however is a picture of a very human 
and delightful Nelson, giving us a portrait, 
more attractive perhaps and truer to life 
than most that we have had of our great 
national hero. 


R. S. F. 


From My Book of Folk and 
Fai 


airy Tales 
(Cassell). 
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GUARANTEE 


AGAINST PRINTING AND BINDING TROUBLE 


Ghis label on your bales of “Featherweight” means 


BETTER BOOKS 


a clean, even impression; no breaking away 
when bound and 


A BOON TO THE PRINTER 
Full Standard Bulb Guaranteed 


BR OR BR PR BK 


W. ROWLANDSON & Co. Lp. 


31, ST. PAUL’ CHURCHYARD : LONDON, E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: CITY 3074-5 TELEGRAMS: ROWLANDSON CENT. LONDON 
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BOWSPRIT ASHORE. 


By Alexander Bone. 


Illustrated with wood engravings by Freda Bone. With 
an Introduction by H. M. Tomlinson. 


7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


The author takes the title from his experience of seeing 
a photograph in the Press of his old ship, resting high and 
dry in a ship’s graveyard in London’s sailor town, her 
bowsprit pointing ashore. Recollections of thirty years’ 
sailoring are embodied in this book, and not all the memories 
are pleasant, as is indicated in his dedication ‘‘ To Foreign 
Parts that taught me to 
like Home.”’ 

The earlier sketches 
vividly portray the 
many and varied 
characters that formed 
the ship’s company in 
the old wind-jammers. 
Sails,’”’ ‘‘ Cookie,” the 
captain’s wife, the 
skipper’s children, ‘‘ Pot”’ 
and “‘ Kettle,’’ make good 
company. 

Throughout the book, 
whether in “foreign 
ports,” at our own East 
End Dockland, rum- 
running or in a “ sailors’ 
pub,” the author enter- 
tainingly recounts, in 
delightful prose, stories 
and studies of a seafaring 
life spent partly in the 
sailing-ship era and sub- 
sequently in steam ; from 
early days in the famous 
Shenandoah to a mine- 
sweeping flotilla in the 
North Sea, and finally with 
the “highjackers” in 
Rum Row. 

H. M. Tomlinson’s in- 
troduction and Freda 
Bone’s woodcuts combine 
to perfect this admirable 
production. 


CHILDREN’S 
TOYS OF 
VERTSAy. From The Magic Walking 
Edited by C. Geoffrey Stick 
Holme. By John Buchan 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
7s. 6d. (Studio.) 


This is one of the most 

interesting publications which the Siudio has ever 
published. It shows in pictures the toys children 
have played with from the days of ancient Greece 
until the days of Queen Victoria, and emphasises the 
fact that whatever changes history has brought, it has 
not affected the things in which children delight. Those 
interested in the Queen’s Doll’s House as a record of our 
civilisation for posterity will welcome the illustration of 
the ‘‘ Art Room ”’ of the well-known Dutch Doll’s House of 
1700, which was intended as a model of that period. 
Another famous Dutch Doll’s House of the same period, 
illustrated in this book, is that contained in an inlaid 
cabinet and made for Peter the Great but refused by him 
on the grounds of expense, while for those interested in our 
own country there are three photographs of the famous 
model in the London Museum, depicting Piccadilly in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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MODERN LETTERING 
FROM A TO Z. . 


By A. Cecil Wade. 
12s. 6d. (Pitman.) 


In this book the principles underlying the modern 
examples of this most ancient art are expounded chiefly 
in illustrations. Mr. Wade points out and illustrates the 
elementary truth, so often ignored by creators of stunts, 
that ‘‘ No amount of ‘ stunt ’ and grotesque treatments will 
be satisfactory unless they are based upon a sound know- 
ledge of letter designing.’’ This is an indispensable book 

for the commercial 
artist. 


SKETCHING 
IN PEN 
AND INK. 


By Donald [Maxwell. 


7s. 6d. (Pitman.) 

The illustrator of so 
many of that charming 
series of the ‘‘ unknown”’ 
counties here ex plains 
the secrets of his art 
for those who wish 
to gain success as pen- 
and-ink artists. For those 
who admire Mr. Maxwell’s 
sketches the book is also 
the treasure house, in 
that it contains a very 
great number of his illus- 
trations, while at the end 
there are representative 
drawings by other well- 
known artists in the same 
genre. 


THE 
PENTAMERONE OF 
GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. 


In 2 vols. 42s. 
Lane.) 


(John 


The Pentamerone is 
the earliest collection of 
European fairy stories 
in existence, and for this 
reason appeals almost 
equally to the scholar, 
the folk-lore expert and 
the lover of good tales. 
But since it was written in the Neapolitan dialect, 
so archaic and local that even Italians have neglected 
it, it has remained practically unknown in England. 
Since its original publication early in the seventeenth 
century there have been only three complete editions— 
a German translation made by Librecht in 1846, 
the English one by Burton in 1893, and the Italian 
by Benedetto Croce in 1925. It is this work of Croce’s 
which has been translated and annotated by Mr. Penzer. 
Beside the tales themselves are many illustrations, the 
preface by Croce, a full bibliography extending to over 
a hundred pages, which is of the utmost importance 
to collectors and, most important of all, a “ folk-lore ”’ 
addenda in which the correspondences between Basile 
and Grimm are noticed and various motifs analysed. 


There is also an essay on the “‘ Folk-Tale Since Basile,” by 
Dr. Stith Thompson. 


THAT PIG CLUB SUPPER WAS TO 
REMAIN A HALLOWED MEMORY 
NOT IN WILDASH ALONE, BUT 
IN ALL THE SEVEN TOWNS OF 
‘ALEMOOR. 
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From Fairy Tales from 
Wonderland 
(Blackie). 


FAIRY TALES 
FROM WONDERLAND. 


By J. M. Elmenhorst Westerman. 5s. (Blackie.) 


These stories are familiar to a large and appreciative 
public in Holland and Germany and we fancy 
it will not be long before they are widely 
enjoyed over here. There is just sufficient 
difference about them to make them stand 
out from the usual run of fairy tales. More- 
over the book is delightfully illustrated by 
John Hassall, a recommendation in itself. 


WORDS AND 
NAMES. 
By Ernest Weekley. 5s. (Murray.) 

Professor Weekley may almost be said to 
have made a corner in words. Certainly no one 
writes more delightfully or entertainingly than 
he on etymology. In his new book he is 
concerned with one particular aspect of words— 
the way in which proper names have become 
part of our ordinary vocabulary. Many such 
as Mrs. Grundy and Tommy Atkins, and 
boycott and welching are familiar to most 
of us, but a great deal of the book contains surprising 
information—such as for instance the classification in 


the ‘scale of virtue of men’s and women’s names. The 
book is fascinating. 


From The Bruin Boys’ Annual 
(Amalgamated Press). 


ONE AND ALL AGREED THAT THEY 
HAD NEVER BEFORE HAD SUCH A 
LOVELY FEAST. 


“ GIVE EACH OF THEM A NICE BIG DOSE, 
Porky soy,” said Mrs. Bruin. 
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IRISH AIRS. 
By D. M. Large. 5s. (Constable.) 


A book of charming sketches of Irish 
village life, which might be described as 
a cross between the Irish “ R. M.” and 
George Birmingham’s unforgettable 
Ireland. It is illustrated by George 
Morrow, who has caught excellently in 
line the spirit of Mrs. Large’s pictures 
in prose. 


LEAP-HOME AND GENTLEBRAWN. 


By Frieda Hauswirth Das. Illustrated 
by the author. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Mrs, Das writes an odyssey of a tribe 
of the sacred grey Hanuman monkeys 
which abound in some parts of India. 
There is a “serious shortage of 
vitamonk X, Y and Z.” King Gentle- 


brawn convenes his monkey parliament. 
There is a migration and a raid on a village moneylender’s 
hoard of rice during the famine The monkeys attend the 
festival of Puri, the Lord-of-the-World, Jaganatha en- 
throned. There all is as dust, but dust that is sacred, 
man, beast, stone, all creatures are equal. 


The tricks of 


From Gub-Gub’s Book 


By Hugh Lofting 


(Jonathan Cape). 


the monkeys in the temple and the bazaar make the 
liveliest reading. Jungle ways, with prowling leopards 
and snakes, provide thrills by the score. And thrill is 
used in no perfunctory sense. There is a primitive stark- 
ness in the writing and in the manner 
in which the jungle fauna and flora 
encompass the mind. The sands of 
Mahanadi prove the undoing of the tribe, 
already half dead of thirst. Leap-Home, 
young and something of a coward, 
deserts his tribe. It would be unfair to 
detail his atonement for his cowardice. 
Mrs. Sarangadhar Das has written a tale 
perfect in its kind. It is not too much 
to say that it is unique, a masterpiece. 
The human element, both Indian and 
European, materialist, Yogi, tourist, is 
woven into the magnificent tapestry 
with a deft hand. Character sketches of 
a few lines remain graven on the mind, 
raja, ranee, untouchable, Sitabai, emblem 
of new womanhood in India and woman- 
hood still zons old. One hardened 
reviewer has smiled and chuckled many 
times over these pages—and a tear has 
been forced to his eye at least once. 
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of many boys and girls who are too young to 
read prepared selections from the plays. It 
is generally in vain to cavil at the contents 
of a selection, but we ‘confess to some 
surprise at the inclusion of ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure” and 
“All’s Well 
that Ends 
Well.” It is 
not that the 
accounts of 
these dreary 
plays are not 
very tactfully 
handled, but 
the fact is that 
in rendering 


From Monster Book for Girls 
(Dean). 


MONSTER BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
2s. 6d. (Dean.) 

Gone are the days when books of adventure were written 
and labelled exclusively ‘‘ For Boys.’’ Here, behind 
covers depicting a gay skating scene, are thirteen splendidly 
exciting stories for schoolgirls, and, significant of the 


From John and Mary 
and Tommy 
By Eleanor McLaren Brown 
(Oxford University Press). 


SHE DANCED HER BAB 
ON HER KNEE. 


times, these amateur detectives, 
politicians are still in their ‘teens. 

There are some girls to whom the world of school is more 
absorbing than any other scene of action, and for these 
A. E. Seymour provides three excellent school stories. 
Numbered among the other contributors are such well 
known names as May Wynne, Leonora Fry and S. Beresford 
Lucas. 


pilots and budding 


} 


/ 


¢ 


SHAKESPEARE TALES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


— 


Illustrated by J. H. Bacon and others. 
38. 6d. net. (Raphael Tuck.) 


This is a simply written epitome of twenty- 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, profusely illus- 


VALERIE KEEPS HER PROMISE. 


é 


them suitable 
for juveniles 
the anonymous 
compiler has 
had to alter 
them almost 
beyond recognition. There 
is a capital foreword by 
the late Dr. Furnivall, and 
a number of very alluring 


ORLANDO—FROM “As You 
Like Ir.” 
From Shakespeare Tales 


illustrations by Mr. Bacon for Boys and Girls 
and other artists. (Raphael Tuck). 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 

By Gladys Peto. 3s. (Shaw.) 


Miss Gladys Peto has not only done all the pictures in 
this fine big volume for children, but has written all 
the stories as well. The book will appeal to girls rather 
than to boys, for most of the stories are about girls and 
the illustrations are in that charmingly decorative style, 
dainty both in line and colour, which many girl would-be 
artists try to imitate. Some of the coloured plates, such 
as the one of little girls at a party, are exceedingly 
attractive. 


Y 


trated in colour and in black-and-white. 
The book will no doubt whet the appetite 


By Gla 


From Twilight Stories 


ONLY THE CAT WAS THERE. 
lys Peto 


(Shaw). 
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WINGED HORSES. 


By Roger Chance. 
7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 


Mr. Chance has essayed the difficult task of render- 
ing in the form of a novel the glory that was Greece 


at the close of the fifth 
century B.c., and of what 
lay under the glory. 
Here is love and war, and 
much of the authentic 
Attic salt and liveliness is 
in the athletic narrative, 
particularly of course in 
the dialogues which, 
platonic or otherwise, are 
a vital part of his scheme. 
He has succeeded in 
making his account of 
Spartan ruthlessness and 
Athenian intrigue the 
more memorable by his 
restraint and lucidity. The 
book is by no means a 
Madame Tussaud’s or 
Wardour Street version. 
Almost frieze-like, it is 
worthy of its theme. 


THE WONDER BOOK 
OF ELECTRICITY. 

58. 

(Ward, Lock.) 


This has been a very 
popular series from the 
start, and has always kept 
well abreast with the march 
of progress. Eight 
coloured plates, three 
hundred illustrations and 
a most fascinating list of 
articles by Professor A. 
M. Low and other eminent 
authorities make this latest 
addition as valuable an 
asset as any of them. 


From Tales of Empire 
By J. EL. Ray 
(Sheldon Press). 


(From a drawing 
by permission of the 


There will be small response from the boy who is fortunate 
enough to become engrossed in it. 


EIGHT 
BELLS. 

By Lieut.- 
Colonel W. 
P. Drury. 
7s. 6d. net. 
(Rich & 
Cowan.) 

An ex- 
cellent yarn 
with its 
vignettes of 
life in far- 
flung ports, 
on bomb- 
ketch, frigate 
and _battle- 
ship of the 
line. The 
Petronella of 
the first part 
is a delightful 
and endear- 
ing minx, and 
her lovestory 


From The Wonder Book of Electricity 
(Ward, Lock). 
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is devoid of sentimentality. Perhaps the device by which 
the book gains its title might have been less obviously a 


device, and the humour less like comic relief. 


But the 


characters have the breath of life, even though they 
are handicapped by the occasional intrusion of the 


written and _ scathing 


THe BritisH SEIZURE OF 
Jamaica, 1655. 

PENN AND VENABLES SINKING 
THE SPANISH FLEET. 


R. Caton Woodville, 
don Electrotype Co.) 


supernatural—and the 
long arm of coincidence. 


THE SCARLET 
STRIPE. 

By “ Taffrail.” 

7s. 6d. net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This purports to be the 

record of a naval surgeon 
both in the War and 
afterwards. It makes 
breathless reading, though 
told in the unpretentious 
manner of one to whom 
being torpedoed, suffering 
privations in an open boat 
for eight days, being 
captured by pirates in 
Chinese waters, and 
rescuing a Russian girl 
from her persecutor, was 
all in the day’s work. 
Three of the most thrilling 
episodes are vouched for.as 
true, and the rest of the 
story is convincingly 
actual. This isa book that 
in the reading warms the 
heart with its glimpses of 
good comradeship and 
unquestioning heroism in 
the face of overwhelming 
disaster. 


DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE LABOUR PARTY. 


By John Scanlon. 
7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


A most brilliantly 


indictment of Labour policy 


leading up to the crisis of 1931, by one who has had 
a very intimate knowledge of the labour movement 


LayYING SEVEN LENGTHS OF SINGLE 
CORE CABLE across LOUGH LARNE. 
(By courtesy of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd.) 


from the 
beginning. 
The bitter- 
ness of his at- 
tack is direc- 
ted chiefly 
against the 
leaders of the 
movement. 
Its lesson to 
one reader, 
at least, is 
that Labour 
can never be 
successfully 
led by any- 
one who has 
risen from its 
own ranks, 
The book 
is one of the 
most import- 
ant political 
publications 
of the year. 
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THE CHILD’S OWN LIMERICK BOOK. 


By Langford Reed. Illustrations by J. P. Sayer. 5s. 
(Archer.) 

Mr. Langford Reed has had the happy idea of using his 
gift of composing limericks to brighten history, geography 
and zoology. For instance, if you remember what the 
bad boy of Omdurman did, is it likely that you would 
forget that Omdurman is a city in Sudanese Africa ? 
especially as such useful scraps of information appear in 
foot-notes. 

There are also some nomenclatory limericks, and if any 
recipient of the book finds that his name is omitted—even 
should his name be Agamemmon, Abimelech or Bartholo- 
mew—Mr. Reed is willing—or should one say rash enough 
—to promise to supply the deficiency. 

Taken in single doses, and limericks are better thus, they 
will give rise to many a hearty laugh, while a straight- 
forward perusal of the book makes one marvel at the 
consistent quality of Mr. Reed’s invention. 


GRACE DARLING AND HER TIMES. 
By Constance Smedley. 18s. 


(Hurst & Blackett.) 


I rather question whether the size of Mrs. Smedley’s 
new Life of Grace Darling is justified by the importance 


From The Child’s Own 


Limerick Book at Cowes 
By Langford Reed WHO APPEARED IN AN ELEGANT 
(Archer). BLOUSE. 


of the subject or from the general interest in it. Without 
in any way detracting from the glory of the heroine's 
achievement, it is permissible to doubt whether anyone 
wants to know every minute detail of her life, still less the 
details of the lives and careers of the quite unimportant 
and uninteresting people 
whose lives touched hers. 
This means in effect that 
Mrs. Smedley’s hard research 
work would probably have 
received a greater reward if 
she had made a smaller book 
out of them. I am bound 
to confess that I was thrilled 
by the account of the actual 
rescue of the victims of the 
wreck. If the book goes to 
another edition, I suggest 
that Mrs. Smedley should 
consider again her dates. 
George Eliot and Jane 


THERE WAS AN OLD GERMAN 


From So This is Science 
By H. F. Ellis 
(Methuen). 


ASTRONOMER AND HIS WIFE 
REGISTER AGITATION. 


Queen Victoria and Dickens and Thackeray want revising. 
While in this vein may I also register a protest against the 
vulgar use of ‘‘re”’ for ‘‘ concerning ’’ except in legal 
documents. R. S. F. 


DIARY OF A STAGE-STRUCK. 


By Donald L. Henderson. [Illustrated by A. R. Harrison. 
5s. (Houghton.) 


This book has something of the cheerful inconsequence 
and underlying good sense of the famous “‘ Diary of a 
Nobody.” For all its latter-day spirit of superficiality 
which finds sentiment abhorrent, despite an English 
equivalence to an Anita Loos-ness, it is not without a 
touch of the ‘‘ At the Breakfast Table”’ series. ‘‘ It has 
just crossed my own mind that Kent is a very nice county 
indeed, and that I, too, am very fond of cowslips and little 
country cottages. So what’s to stop me, when we get on 
board the train, taking her along to the restaurant car . . .” 
So neat a turn rightly crowns an account of the ups and 
downs, the hazards, the behind-the-scenes, of a theatrical 
touring company. 


I REMEMBER. 
By J. J. Bell. 


In this book the Glasgow of the seventies and eighties 
lives again. Mr. Bell remembers what the history books 
usually forget—the everyday life of the common people, 
their business, homes, entertainments, joys and sorrows. 
Gently ironic, humorous and sympathetic, he possesses the 
rare gift of making the most commonplace events appear 
fascinating, of turning the most ordinary life into a high 
adventure. 


7s. 6d. (Porpoise Press.) 


~ 


Austen strike one as a queer 


pair of contemporaries, and 
the relative positions of 


From The Oxford Annual for Girls 
(Oxford University Press). 
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"Tis TIME FOR ALL MY 
WOODLAND FRIENDS. 


From Margaret Tarrant 
Birthday Book 
(Medici Society). 


THE MARGARET TARRANT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
THE ROSE FYLEMAN BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

3s. 6d. each. 

(Medici Society.) 

What could be a more delightful gift for the festive 
season or even any time of year, than one of these most 
attractively produced books. In the first there are twelve 
plates in colour by that real artist of fairyland, Margaret 
Tarrant, while the quotations are selected by Frank S. 
Coles. The second book has a Rose Fyleman quotation 
for nearly every day and is illustrated throughout by 
Muriel Dawson and Margaret Tarrant. They are both 
delightful, but perhaps we should add that the second is 
intended for the tiny tots and the first for those a little 
older. 


SAYS HE. 


By Dum-Dum. 3s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Despite Dum-Dum’s almost Americanese title he is, as 
is seemly in a contributor to Punch, as English as they 
make ’em. By the way, he pleads for the adoption of the 
Pinafore ditty, ‘‘ He is an Englishman,’ as our national 
song. Facetious he is—there is a paper on Lepine, ‘ Of 
facetious memory ”’ graved on a Faversham tombstone— 
but featly facetious. “‘ Braces are recondite things.”’ 
Talking of night-caps, he comments, ‘‘ They boiled port. 
The man who would boil port would boil his mother like 
an egg.” On golf (in Uganda), on operatics, football- 
cum-music, on making the landscape harmonise with 
gasometers—much meant, one fears, sarcastic, but without 
the slightest bitterness—Dum-Dum is irretrievably dyed 
with the woad. Wodehouse, one might say. 


From M 
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GOOD NEEDLEWORK GIFT-BOOK. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 


Here are myriads of ideas. Those who know what they 
want are sure to find it, and those who do not will find 
plenty of suggestion. Probably the latter are largely in 
the majority for we are generally on the look-out for some- 
thing fresh in this direction, and those who possess this 
alluring book will be well occupied for a long time to come. 
The ideas are not only well illustrated but thoroughly 
explained and in most cases the transfer designs are 
procurable at the addresses given. We can _ hardly 
imagine a more welcome gift to the devotee of art- 
needlework. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROLLING STONE. 
By Norman Norman. 
38. Od. 
(Lincoln Williams.) 


Mr. Norman, Tpr., Legion of Frontiersmen, has had a 
life full of romance, and that of the most thrilling order, 
in late Victorian England, Australia, Canada, before the 
mast and in the Great War. And he has a happy knack 


of making his account of it all read like real romance. 
His ability to turn to almost any kind of job and get 
away with it brought him all kinds of adventures, which 
lose none of their real humour in the telling. Quite a 
number of good photographs are also included. 


ic Flowers Lapies-Smocks. 
By Barbara Todd 


(Medicé Society). 
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MOONSHINE AND MAGIC, 
By Alison Uttley. With illustrations by William Town- 
send. 6s. net. (Faber Faber.) 

With gay cover-boards, and a wealth of pictures inside, 
here is a volume of nearly thirty stories that are like no 
other stories the children have had told to them before. 
Humans and shadows, animals and insects, trees, winds, 
flowers, all are touched with magic which is made to seem 
beautifully ‘‘ everyday ’’ and real. Grandfather can come 
out of his clock, and Cuckoo come out of his, and have 
a day off together; a tree can walk about; a zephyr can 
play tricks; indeed countless things can happen that 
might, seemingly, happen any day if children only keep 


From Young Hopeful JOHNNY WON THE 
By Jennie Dunbar PILLOW FIGHT. 
(Herbert Jenkins). 


their eyes open and their ears ready to hear. One thing 
we are very glad about, and that is that the bull, who has 
always been imagined as a clumsy fellow in a china shop, 
has his reputation saved and his character cleared by Alison 
Uttley. His conduct in Miss Timpitty’s china shop was 
incomparable. The pictures are full of the details children 
love. 


MOCK UNCLE. 
By Brenda E. Spender. Drawings by J. H. Dowd. 6s. 
(Country Life.) 
It is difficult to praise too highly this delightful story 
of Little Pitters, Jimsey, Ruffie, Jeremima, the Distin- 


From Nelson’s Jolly Book THE LANGUAGE OF 
for Boys TRACKS AND TRAILS. 
(Nelson). 
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From Moonshine and Magic 
By Alison Uttley 
(Faber & Faber). 


guished Ancestor and the Uncle who came to spend 
Christmas at the wrong house. It is told with such tender- 
ness, such humour, such understanding, it might almost 
have been written by Barrie. The characters are wonder- 
fully alive, both in the story itself and in Mr. Dowd’s 
sensitive pencil drawings. Author and artist combined to 
produce that admirable book, ‘‘ Important People,’’ and 
now they have scored another brilliant success, one that 
will endear them to children and grown-ups alike. 


From Mock Uncle 
By Brenda E, Spender 
(Country Life). 


NELSON’S JOLLY BOOK FOR _BOYS, 
38. 6d. (Nelson.) 


Is your boy a scout? Ifso, he can pick up some useful 
hints from Major Gorman about indoor scouting and sack 
sports. Does he revel in school stories? Here he will 
find plenty, with boxing, cricket, haunted dormitories and 
firework displays as the central idea. Or does he prefer 
tales of heroism and adventure? Here are pirates, smug- 
glers, rescues from drowning and a brave episode of the 
days of William of Orange. Humour is provided by 
Edmund Burton in ‘ Stinks’ goes into Business,’’ where 
a so-called cold cure is found to have a marvellous effect 
on bald heads. Most tastes usually attributed, to small 
schoolboys are catered for and the volume is well printed 
and illustrated. 
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DOG BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Dog and His Master. 
By Coulson Kernahan. 2s. 6d. (Epworth Press.) 
Our Friend : The Scottish Terrier. 
“Our Friend, the 
Dog ”’ Series. Edited 
by Rowland Johns. 
2s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
The Bunch Book. 
By James Douglas. 
6s. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 
Scotty : The Adventures 
of a Highland Fox. 


By Frances Pitt, 
M.F.H. ros. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


by Major A. J. 
Dawson 


The trouble with our 
dog books remains what 
it has always been. The 
most informed authorities 
are rarely accomplished 
writers, and the _ best 
writers seldom have 
technically expert know- 
ledge of dogs. Gratefully 
we cherish such doggy 
writings as those of Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. E. V. 
Lucas; but they could 
probably divert us, if they 
chose, regarding the 
differential calculus or 
blight in turnips. When 
however a full man of 
letters—poet, essayist, 
critic, story-teller—truly 
has practical knowledge 
of dogs and dog-keeping, 
and presents us with his 
long-garnered learning in 


book form, the result is From Rivals of the “ Rampant ’’ 


something to be welcomed ( Slike Puen. 

by every lover of the 

“First Friend.’’ Such 

is Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s gift. Ostensibly the record of 
a dog, it is in fact an illuminating study of human-canine 
relations, more truly informing than many technical 
handbooks, and, albeit well printed and bound, presented 
at a price which, having regard to its quality, should win it 
place on the shelves of every dog-owner. 

Readers whose 
hearts go out to 
Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan’s 
“Shanny’”’ will 
derive special 
satisfaction from 
the little volume 
issued at the same 
modest price under 
Mr. Rowland 
Johns’s editor- 
ship. ‘‘Our 
Friend, The 
Scottish Terrier ”’ 
is not a mono- 
graph for the 
fancier, but a use- 


ful little guide From The Scout Annual, 1932 
for admirers— (Pearson). 


especially for would-be owners—of the cloddy little Diehards 
fra’ Aberdeen. Some of the counsel it offers, as on ‘“‘ How 
to Buy a Pet Scottie,” may have a slightly babyish ring 
for experienced ears ; and its treatment of the vital matter 
of feeding—‘‘ . . . one good meal at night and an ‘ eleven 


IT PROVED TO BE A RAKING 
BROADSIDE FROM ONE OF 
THE PRACTISING SHIPS. 


o’clock’ of warm milk in 
the morning.. .’’—is 
hardly either sound or 
adequate. But its general 
and descriptive passages 
are helpful, and it 
should appeal to many 
novices. 

“The Bunch Book”’ 
concerns another Terrier 
type: the much-loved 
Sealyham, and will be 
treasured in many a home 
by virtue of its generous 
allowance of drawings by 
Cecil Aldin: that admir- 
able portrayer of dogs 
whose pencil can convey 
a whole laughable chronicle 
of canine daily life in a 
few strokes. ‘‘ The reason 
I asked her to spell 
Sealyham may seem frivol- 
ous to you. But I happened 
to have met a man named 
Seely, and I disliked him 
more than any man I have 
ever known. If Sealyham 
had been spelt Seelyham 
all would have _ been 


finished. . . . As it was, I 
could put up with Sealy- 
ham. . . . It may be said 


that Bunch and I might 
have been separated for 
ever over a gangrenous 
punctilio of vowels.’”’ That 
is very much Mr. Douglas’s 
way throughout; and if 
it does not happen to suit 
your mood, the book’s 
illustrations almost surely 
will—a most rewarding 
collection. 


‘Scotty ’’ is not strictly a dog book, but the quite 
charming story of a Highland fox’s adventures, recorded 
by a sympathetic artist (one may say by two artists, for 
the many illustrations by Persis Kermse are admirable) 
and M.F.H., whose earlier animal studies have won de- 
served esteem throughout a wide circle of readers. Withal, 


Scotty was nur- 


tured as and 
among dogs in 
puppyhood, before 
ever he heard the 
call of the wild 
among his native 
fells; and his 
story as here most 
skilfully unfolded 
does really make 
a delightful dog 
book, enriched by 
hunting life and 
lore, and by first- 
hand insight into 
the experiences of 


a tex. This 


A SIMPLE BRIDGE BUILT WITH HOP POLES. stirring open-air 
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special favour in the present-giving season, distinguished 
as it is by exceptional knowledge of its theme and 
authentic literary quality in its writing. 


THE AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF CHRIST. 
By Kazimir de Proszynski. Edited by J. H. Schonfield. 
5s. (‘‘ Search.’’) 

Very little has been written in English of the shroud of 
Turin. The vestment was lost during the early Christian 
centuries. The relic came to light again in Constantinople 
in the eleventh century ; the oldest unquestionable docu- 
ments date from the fourteenth century. As M. Pros- 
zynski says, the result of the photographic experiment will 
be more appreciable when the phenomena of radiations 
themselves are better understood. There are many things 
in heaven and carth uncomprehended in our philosophies. 
Mr. Schonfield contributes a good historical supplement. 


LAUNCH : A Life-boat Book. 


By Major-General Seely. 1s. paper, 2s. 6d. cloth. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


“‘ The circumstances must be these: it must be winter ; 
it must be dark; it must be a storm; the service must be 
arduous and prolonged. All these conditions fulfilled .. . 
you receive the sum of 
thirty florins.’’ So 
General Seely con- 
cludes his moving 
story of the origin, 
growth and achieve- 
ments of the Life-boat 
Service. This is the 
maximum ‘‘ compensa- 
tion ’’ permitted to men 
who voluntarily put 
boats out to sea in 
tempests which shatter 
great ships. Money is 


THE FOX WAS A NOBLE SIGHT. 


From Scotty voluntarily raised for 
By Frances Pitt this service, to make it 
(Longmans). 


second to none, and to 
cherish our national 
ideal. And men are found, ready. A life-boatman himself, 
General Seely has done gallant work, this book not least. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales recommends the book especially 
to those inclined to lose confidence in our future. It will, 
he states in his introduction, put courage into them. 


BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. 
5s. 
It is questionable whether the modern boy, who has 
lately come in for some of the publicity usually reserved 


From The Empire Annual for Boys 
(R.T.S.). 


‘THe LASH CAME DOWN, AND WITH 
A STRANGLED SNARL THE BEAST 
DROPPED BACK. 
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for the modern girl, really likes school stories. From one 
or two strictly unofficial censuses it would appear that at 
any rate after the age of twelve he prefers stronger meat. 
This capacious volume is filled with a judicious mixture of 
school stories, tales of adventure and informative articles. 
Some of the pictures display perils as fearsome as ever 
man survived, and there is a good old-fashioned flavour 
about the production in which strangely enough one finds 
no mention of aeroplanes. Here is a splendid Christmas 
present for a boy of average intelligence and one which 
will keep him entertained during many a winter’s evening. 


FAREWELL, MISS JULIE LOGAN: A Wintry Tale. 

By J. M. Barrie. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Farewell, Miss Julie Logan” is a gem. Sir James 
Barrie is, to apply one of nis own 
phrases to the miniature, ‘in flourish, 
or, as the English say, in blossom, 
a word with no gallantry intilt.” His 
fantastic tale, communicating some- 
thing very by-ordinar, so grips the 
emotions with more than a “ gliff 
of pleasure” that to tell of it in 
everyday language is to bewray it. 
He puts a spell on words, on the 
reader, as well as on his Rev. 
Adam Yestreen in the snowlocked 
glen, who, resolved to speak at 
a Friendly in the Smiddy, against 
superstition, finds himself in the 
midst of an amazing adventure. 
This is the quintessence of Barrie. 
The story itself is beautifully 
rounded, and with the roguish 
surprise (or two) which is his hall- 

mark. 
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“ SHAKE HANDS, ARCHIBALD. We 
HAVEN'T BEEN VERY GOOD 
FRIENDS OF LATE YEARS, BUT 
ON SUCH A DAY AS THIS...” 


From Blakeny of the 
* Slashers 
By Escott Lynn 
(Chambers). 


MAGIC AND MIND. 
By E. J. D. Radclyffe. 2s. 6d. (Black.) 


This little book is the latest addition to the excellent 
““How-and-Why’”’ Series, which aims at presenting 
modern knowledge in a form acceptable alike to young and 
old. Mr. Radclyfie here deals with the magical beliefs and 
practices of primitive man, and relates them to modern 
custom. The book contains a wealth of tersely sum- 
marised historical data; but it is challenging as well as 
informative. The author is among the steadily growing 
number of anthropologists who see something more in 
primitive magic than ignorance or superstition; and he 
realises that the modern scientific mind is often the prey 
of hallucinations different from those of our early fore- 
fathers, but no less deadly. ‘s 


THE EGYPT’S GOLD. 
By David Scott. 12s, 6d. nét. (Faber & Faber.) 


This is the story of the actual recovery from the sunken 
P. and O. liner Egypt of the £1,000,000 in gold and silver 
that went down with her in May, 1922, after she had 
collided with the steamer Seine, near Ushant. ‘* Never,” 
says the author—and we can well believe him—‘“ in all 
the history of marine salvage—perhaps in all the history 
of industrial enterprise—have men pitted their wits and 


From A Wave-Worn Rock 


their strength with such boundless tenacity, with such 
generous courage, with such admirable faith, against the 
ungovernable power of the elements.’’ But this book is 
not just an account of a stupendous feat of marine salvage, 
nor is it merely a story of adventure and peril under the 
sea, but something broader in scope than any or all of these. 
By the time he has laid down the book the reader feels as 
though he knows each member of the Artiglio’s crew per- 
sonally, and counts each one a friend. ‘‘ Charming”’ is 
perhaps scarcely the word to apply to such a book as this, 
and yet, as most who read it will agree, it is not so in- 
appropriate after all. 


THE WAY OF THE LANCER, 


By Richard Boleslavski and Helen Woodward. 8s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 


Mr. Boleslavski was an actor before he joined the Polish 
Lancers on the Russian front. This may have enabled 
him the better to dramatise the fearful imbroglio of war, 
and to knit his often gruesome episodes into some cohesion. 
This could not be a pleasant book, even with the spirit of 
the preux chevalerie of old Poland that infuses it. It is a 
true and graphic account of war under almost savage 
conditions—and of the coming of the Russian revolution. 
It is, in its implications, more epic than the mightiest of 
the impressionistic works which have graced or disgraced 
war on the Western Front. 


OSTAP LOOKED UP WITH 
By David Kerr A START. 


(Chambers). 
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HE knight of old dedicated 
his services to his lady fair. 
So throughout the ages 
has service been pre-eminently 
sought. Mostof the famous figures 
in history dedicated their services 
to an ideal, giving of their best and 
striving to achieve perfection. 
Tinlings of Liverpool offer a 
Modern Service to buyers of 
Printing which gives perfection 
and guarantees that all work is 
true to the standard of their ideal. 


Book-work, Catalogues, 
Colour-work, Bookbinding. 
Send us your enquiries. 


C. Tinling & Co. Ltd. 


VICTORIA STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at 


Telephones : MERSEY HOUSE, 132/4 FLEET STREET, Telegrams : 
5476-7 Bank LONDON, E.C.4. CETEANCO 
1123 Central WARRINGTON ROAD, PRESCOT, Lancs. LIVERPOOL 
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THREE’S COMPANY. 


By John Thorburn. With illustrations by Arnrid Johnston. 
6s. net. (Country Life.) 


Richard Underwood, Esq., undertook to keep (and it 
seems entertain) his two young nieces, Helen and Hen- 
rietta, while their father and mother went to India and 
back, his main help being for this arduous undertaking 
that of Miss Prisms, their governess, and his own futile 
imagination. The stories that Uncle Dick told are amusing 
and fascinating, and will show animals in a very fresh 
light to other children, as they did to Helen and Henrietta. 
The light in which Helen and Henrietta are shown reveals 
two very mischievous and sometimes most exasperating 
children. But Uncle Dick, and even Miss Prisms, were 
very long-suffering and forgiving; and no doubt the 
children were, in the main, lovable, though the manner , ei 
in which they often addressed their uncle was not we think 
very much to be admired. Miss Johnston’s illustrations 
are a genuine pleasure. \ 


QUEENS OF CRIME. 
By Leonard R. Gribble. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Leonard R. Gribble is one of those people who can 
tell a thrilling tale without trying to paint the lily. In { 
“Queens of Crime” he sets down in scholarly—but 
never pedantic—phrases the amazing careers of some 
of the world’s most notorious women _ criminals. 

There is, of course, the famous poisoner Marie de ae 
Brinvilliers, the French marquise who practised on — 
hospital patients before getting to work in earnest on 


the people she wished to remove from her path. Mary From 
Bateman, the “witch” of Yorkshire; the German en AN INFANT CROCODILE. 
By H. Belloc 
(Duckworth). 


Carradale of Glasgow, 1,982 tons registered. But its 
value, and its beauty—if Captain Harris, and Captain 
Sir R. Burton Chadwick, who contributes an introductory 
letter, will permit the term—lie not so much in the 
description of the voyage as such. Rather it is in the 
feel of the ship that he gives, without any belaboured 
sentimentality, the domestic economy of the sea in the 
nineties. Men then worked never less than twelve and 
often twenty-four hours a day. Indeed it is the reader 
in whom sentiment is occasioned by this unvarnished tale, 
chockful of a humour of a type not unduly below “ Mr. 
Midshipman Easy.’ Even the meanest landlubber can- 
not but realise the truth of Captain Harris’s statement 
that liners look down on the seas. The old ships looked 
From Three’s Company Uncte Rupert, 2t, and up at the seas, roaring towards them. And for 
By John Thorburn some odd reason this one terse phrase of many causes 
(Country Life). a little heart-ache for the days that are no more. 


“ Bluebeard,’’ Gesina Gottfried ; Marie Lafarge, 
Elizabeth Brownrigg and others—they are all 
presented with a masterly touch. Mr. Gribble 
Says, very properly, that he has not indulged 
in ‘‘ pages of purely fictitious conversation 
of a highly melodramatic nature’’; but his 
very restraint has enhanced the interest of a 
valuable addition to the criminologist’s library. 
The book has for. frontispiece a charming 
portrait of the author, drawn by Mr. Victor 
MacClure, himself a criminologist of no mean 
skill. 


DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR. 


By Captain James W. Harris, R.N.R. With 
pen-and-ink sketches by S. A. W. Gammell, 
A.R.E. 7s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 


This is a first-hand account of a voyage, 


taking just over twelve months, round the  ,,,,,, My Story and Picture Book A LONG-TAILED PIG, OR 
world in a sailing ship, the four-masted barque (Warne). A SHORT-TAILED Pic. 
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CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


here is another volume concerning it 
and its birds and flowers and animals 
and persons, which will be a joy 
to the young—and, we think, to 
the older ones, too. It begins with 
the mystery of a lost holly bush 
in which Mrs. Thrush had built her 
nest and hatched her three children. 
In a mysterious manner the bush 
disappeared in a night leaving Mrs. 
Thrush on the ground. But in our 
opinion the hero of the book is the 
dear, mischievous, lovable, clever 
**Mac,”” who wins all hearts, including 
cook’s, and emerges triumphantly from 
false accusation. A very charming item 
in the volume is the clear plan-map 
printed on the covers inside, so that 
every child can see where everything 
happened. For animal-loving children ‘ 
By one ga this book is a treasure. 


From Mystery in the Windflower 
Wood 


MYSTERY IN THE WINDFLOWER 
Woop. 


By Flora Klickmann. 


With illustrations and coloured 
frontispiece by H. M. Brock. 


5s. net. (Putnams.) 


The Flower Patch among the hills 


F ™ BY ROLLING OUR EYES BACKWARD 
has already become .a very real Fi "By eS... WE CAN SEE BEHIND US.” 
place to countless readers, and now (Cassell). 


Printers of Quality 


A Record which 
speaks for itself 


HAZELL WATSON & VINEY 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


LONDON and AYLESBURY 
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A POST CARD OR TELEPHONE CALL WILL SECURE THE VISIT OF ONE OF OUR TRAVELLERS 
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IN A MINUTE THEY WE 
THICK OF A SPLENDID FIGHT. 


From Keep Smiling 
By D. Stapleton 
(Chambers). 


THE AMIR’S RUBY. 


By Percy F. Westerman. 3s .6d.net. Illustrated. (Blackie.) 

As a story-teller for young people Mr. Westerham is 
equally at home on land or sea or in the air. The present 
volume is a capital instance of his skill. The task com- 
mitted to his hero, Colin Standish, was to fly to Bakhistan, 
on the frontiers of Afghanistan, and bring back to England 
a priceless ruby. Naturally all the “crooks ”’ of Europe 
got wind of this enterprise, and the description of Standish’s 
aerial voyage home is as thrilling a story as the heart of 
boy could desire. The “‘ crooks’ crossed his path in the 
most unexpected places and in the strangest of disguises, 
but Colin won through and brought the ruby safely to its 
new owner. At least he thought he did—but there is a 
crowning surprise in the end, when the “ crooks ”’ for all 
their cunning are cleverly circumvented. Colin did all 
that was wanted, but it was not what he thought he had done. 


PARABLES FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
By Kenneth G. Grubb. 7s. 6d. net. (Butterworth Press.) 
Parables in stories and revelation in mountain, plain, 
and cataract are the constant subjects of this book ; a record 
of its author’s journeyings almost, it would seem, through- 
out all penetrable parts of the southern half of America. 
These very extensive travels were accomplished in the 
interests of Protestantism ; and their immediate purpose 
was a spying out of these southern lands with the view of 
ascertaining the possibility of some one or other form (Mr. 
Grubb is not specific in this regard) of the Protestant 
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From The Amir’s Ruby 


beliefs replacing those of Roman Catholicism. The 
general result of this survey appears to have been favourable 
to his hopes. Though, in this, his opinion differs greatly 
from the view of many Protestant missionaries, including 
that of a Bishop of the Church of England. It is true that 
the author’s optimism is founded largely on the future, 
when the effects of immigration and racial intermarriage 
shall have produced “‘ a cosmic race,’’ but he surely gives 
too great importance to the isolated case of the German 
colony in the extreme south of Brazil. That colony 
maintains the manners and characteristics of the country 
of its members’ origin several generations ago, and German 
is the language most used even by the native tribes of the 
surrounding districts. 

If, as some cynic has said, morality is a matter of geo- 
graphy, may not different forms of religion be matters of 
racial or individual temperament ? Mr. Grubb shows a 
full appreciation of the great work of civilisation done 
by the Jesuit Fathers at San Ignacio, near to the great 
waterfall of Iguazu, though he suggests a disapproval of 
their methods. If that disapproval be based in any way 
on the absurd and fabulous evidence by which Spanish 
Viceroys, jealous of the extent of the power and influence 
acquired by these members of the Society of Jesus, pro- 
cured their expulsion, research would enable him to do even 
fuller justice to these exceptionally able and pious 
missionaries. 

Mr. Grubb states the fact, not generally known, that, 
taking height, breadth and annual fall of water together, 
the Falls of Iguazu are the greatest in the world; greater 
than those of Niagara or the Zambesi Victoria Falls. 


Gorpon Ross. 


MALAGROTTE’S ESCAPE. 
By Percy F. Westerman 


(Blackie). 
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THE RIGHT HON. J. H. THOMAS. 
By H. R. S. Phillpott. ros. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Phillpott’s account of the errand boy of Newport, 
Mon., who became an engine cleaner, trade union official, 
labour leader, M.P. and Cabinet Minister, is called an 
impressionistic sketch. But it deserves the name of 
biography ; it fills 212 pages and contains many illustra- 
tions. Mr. Strube and Mr. Low by their caricatures prove 
how beloved Mr. Thomas is by his fellow-countrymen ; his 
dress shirt is as renowned as the Disraeli curl, the Gladstone 
collar or the Chamberlain eyeglass. His pet name of Jimmy 
is on a par with Dizzy, the G.O.M. and Joe. The great 
heart of the British public rarely opens but to the worthy. 

Even Mrs. Sidney 
Webb has been heard 

4 to call him Jimmy in 
public. 


DENMARK AND 


THE DANES. 
= By Ethel Carleton 
Williams. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 
WINTERGIRARFEN Intending visitors 


. to Denmark cannot 
do better than accept 
. Miss Williams as their 
guide. She writes not 
only with knowledge 
of the country, but 
with love for its people 
and insight into their 
character. Moreover 
she possesses both 
historical vision and a keen eye for natural beauty. 
Sixteen illustrations and a map enhance the value of the 
book. 


From And Now 
All This 
(Methuen). 
By the Authors of 
“ 7066 and All That” 


WINTERGIRAFFEN. 


A HUMBLE FISHERMAN. 


By Morley Roberts. 10s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


Mr. Roberts, who has written many novels about other 
people, now for the first time writes about himself. In 


From Charlie the Fox 
By John Budden 
(Country Life). 
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—— children. 


A SHEPHERD SILHOUETTED 
ON THE SKYLINE. 


From No. 10, Joy Street 
(Blackwell). 


So ZiPALONG’S FATHER 
OPENED HIS TREASURE 
BOX AND EMPTIED THE 
CONTENTS UPON THE 
FLOOR. 


these essays he reveals himself asa solitary for whom fishing 
is not merely a craft or pastime, but a philosophy of life. 
He never lets slip an opportunity to dig slyly at Izaak 
Walton; but perhaps it would be an injustice to neither 
to bracket their names together. 


IN DEFENCE OF CHILDREN. 


By Dora Russell. 7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


Mrs. Russell here writes with the usual clarity and force 
about all those problems of education, family life and 
the squalor in which our poorer classes live whose 

importance lies chiefly in the 

effect which they have upon 
The inertia and stupidity 
of authorities dealing with the 
working class, the awful results which 
psychology has shown to lie in 
parents’ love or parents’ harshness, 
the jealousy of children amongst 
themselves, and the often disastrous 
effects of a well-behaved child when 
removed from the nursery are written 
of fluently, and Mrs. Russell states 
her case (which seems roughly the 
reverse of the idea of original sin) 
as well as possible. No doubt the 
book will create much discussion and 
in many of her attacks upon muddle- 
ne headed thinking she will have most 
intelligent people behind her. That 
many readers will be found to emulate 
her untiring patience with children is 
deplorably unlikely. 
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From Theough the Hollow Oak 
y Frank Egan 
(Denis Archer). 


THROUGH THE HOLLOW OAK, 
By Frank Egan. 


6s. (Denis Archer.) 


Mary had been wishing that she could have similar adven- 
tures to “‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’ had even tried to get down 
a rabbit-hole, and then she spied her favourite old hollow 


From The Child’s 


PETER GETS 
THE MESSAGE 
THROUGH. 


Own 
(N.S.S.U.). 
oak, where she and John had often played all sorts of games, 
But to-day it had a door with a knocker, and she soon 
slipped into that world of faery where the birds and animals 
talk like humans. It is all delicious fantasy and whimsical 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS. 
(Illustration by J. P. Sayer.) 
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humour, and the numerous drawings by J. P. Sayer are no 
less delightful. One could almost imagine it was a sequel 
to “ Alice.” 


THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN AND OTHER LONGSHOREMEN. 
By W. W. Jacobs. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


Mr. Jacobs’s night-watchman tales have taken their place 
amongst the classics of humorous literature by now, and 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in collecting fifty-seven of 
his sea tales into an omnibus volume have given us a 
thousand pages of solid good humour. 

The stories are selected from ‘‘ Deep Waters,’’ ‘‘ Sea 
Whispers,” ‘‘ Captains All,” ‘‘ Night Watches ”’ and “‘ Ship’s 
Company,” and it would be invidious to pick out the best, 
as Jacobs is like beer—there is none bad, but some is better 
than others. 

When an author contributes his funniest story to a 
collection of funniest stories he commits himself and lays 
himself open to the risk of the reader putting down the 
book and saying, ‘‘ But I thought you said your funniest 
story.” 

There are of course very few authors who can be said 
to write really funny stories, that is stories that you will 
really laugh over, and in collecting these stories together 
Messrs. Faber & Faber have run the risk of including many 
tales which although otherwise excellent can hardly be 
said to be funniest.” 

H. G. Wells, P. G. Wodehouse, Harry Graham, W. W. 
Jacobs and Ian Hay are among the really funny writers, 
and it is surprising to find such authors as Austin Freeman 
and Gilbert Frankau amongst the humorists. There is 
no tale in this volume which is not worth the reading. 


| FUNNIEST STORY. 


SSS 


“Biess us!” CRIED HIS 
WIFE, “HOW WELL You 
MANAGE EVERYTHING !”’ 


From Nelson’s Children’s 
Treasury 
(Nelson). 
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FuZZYPEG WAS SITTING IN 
A LITTLE CHAIR, WAITING 
FOR HIS BREAD AND MILK. 


From The Story of Fuzzypeg 
the Hedgehog 
By Alison Uttley 
(Heinemann). 


THE STORY OF FUZZYPEG 
THE HEDGEHOG. 


By Alison Uttley. 
With many coloured pictures by Margaret Tempest. 
2s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 

The delightful fashion set many years ago by Miss 
Beatrix Potter's small books for small children, is being 
most ably followed by Alison Uttley and Margaret Tempest. 


/ 


From Warne’s Happy Book 
for Toddlers 
(Warne). 


BRUIN ALWAYS 
KNOWS HIS 
LESSON. 


This simple story begins with the dawn of Fuzzypeg’s first 
birthday, and in clear sentences chronicles the doings of 
the happy day, and continues with small adventures till 
the terrible day when Fuzzypeg, out alone on an errand, is 
caught by a young human and secured beneath a flower- 
pot. The chronicle we may at once say ends happily. 
But in addition to the charm of the story, we have here the 
truly beautiful coloured pictures, so delicate, vivid and 
detailed, of the homes and affairs of the Hedgehog 
family and their circle of friends and foes. Certainly 


no nursery should be without a copy of this dainty little 
volume. 


HERE’S HORSE SENSE. 
By R. S. Summerhays. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


This charming little book should appeal to all horse- 
lovers, no matter whether they be novice or expert. Written 
primarily for the former, the author gives several hints 
which might be taken to heart by those who consider a 
safe seat is the be-all and end-all of riding. ‘One point 
which the author brings out is especially worthy of notice. 
We all know the type of mind that insists that animal 
instinct is greater than human intelligence—an overflow 
of the “‘ pussy’s got a psychic sense’’ sort, which causes 


BOYS, 
BACK AGAIN. 


From Tim Toots and Teeny WHAT AN EXCITING 
Annual DREAM. 
(Newnes). 


no end of trouble. From the outset Mr. Summerhays 
stresses that if you wish to have control you must let your 
horse know who is the master. ‘‘ Don’t let any queer 
‘ critter ’ think you are frightened of him ”’ is sound advice. 
Cruelty of course is never necessary, but firmness and 
correction are essential if the rider wishes to become an 
accomplished equestrian. The book is well illustrated and 
has a beautiful frontispiece by Gilbert Holiday, and should 


find a place in the library of all who ride, have ridden or 
wish to. 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR 


From King of the Golden River 
RackKHaM. 


By John Ruskin 
(Harrap). 
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ARGENTINE TANGO. 


By Philip Guedalla. 8s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


It would be pleasant to stroll down the meanest City 
by-way with Mr. Guedalla. He would be sure to throw 
some squib which would set the Bank of England on fire. 
When he goes‘ to ride a cock horse ”’ beneath the Southern 
Cross, one may expect pyrotechnic profusion, coruscation 
upon coruscation. In ‘‘ Argentine Tango ’’ we get all his 
inimitable ebullience of cleverness that is anything but 
facile. We get more. There is always the undercurrent 
of good sense without which ingenuity is as the tinkling 
of a cymbal and the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
Much more, even, Mr. Guedalla conveys to the reader a 
real and rare sense of the atmosphere and spirit of Argentina, 
distils the quintessence with a precision as accurate as the 
alchemist set about his transmutation of the metals. 

What do we know of South America, sub-continent that 
is a continent ? The rest of the world has yielded prac- 
tically all its mysteries to the voyager in fact or in letters. 
Conrad, O. Henry, Tomlinson touched the fringes of South 
America. From Hudson we gather a notion that the 
whole sub-continent is “one vast bird sanctuary.” Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s writings give the impression of an 
“‘immense circus where Conquistadores, invariably well 
connected, perform feats of doubtful equitation.”’ 

We speak vaguely of Latin America, Latin, ‘“‘ common 
denominator of Virgil and the Moulin Rouge.’”’ Nothing 


is further from the truth. Spain it was bore South America, 


From Biddy’s Secret 
By Elsie J. Oxenham 
(Chambers). 


“On PLease!” MAIDLIN GASPED. 
“Lam ENGLISH! | AM SO SORRY.” 
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’ and nothing is less Roman than the Spanish breed. 


Mistress MARLOw— 
“Must On, 
MUST YOU TEMPT A MAIDEN 
TO DESERT HER POOR 
MOTHER P” 


From Woman’s Magazine 
Annual 
(R.T-.S.). 


DanieEL, 


Mr. 
Guedalla’s divagations into contemporary or past history 
are always valuable. Here, where little is familiar, they 
are doubly so—on the Big Brother complex, which em- 
bitters the relationship of the North and South Americas, 
the Monroe doctrine, Argentina as English colony (for 
six weeks). And Argentina and Britain converge, not 
least economically. Four-footed immigrants from England 
have contributed much to Argentine prosperity. There 
are the railways, British to the backbone. Aboard-ship 
episodes, ministerial rooms in Buenos Ayres, ‘“‘ magnesium 
preliminaries ”’ to conventions of even two or three people, 
all lend themselves to Mr. Guedalla’s wit. Impressions of 
the pampa, of the mountain wall of the Andes, are rendered 
with great art. 

Though Mr. Guedalla touches lightly and incidentally 
only on political questions as such, this work, broadly 
speaking, is the book for the moment. It will always 
afford entertainment (and instruction) to any interested 
in the “ sub-continent.’’ To the lover of witty, and when 
the occasion demands, beautiful writing, it will remain a 
joy for ever. 

The sections of the book bear the names of tango steps. 
“TI cannot hope,’”’ says Mr. Guedalla, ‘‘ that their contents 
reproduce its grace.” They do, in graceful and gracious, 
and sometimes fiery lines. 


THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY; 


By Archibald Marshall, 
Illustrated by George Morrow. 
6s. (Dent.) 


Books akin to ‘‘ The Diary of a Nobody” are few and 
far between, but when they come they come to stay. 
“The Birdikin Family ’’ is one of them. A burlesque of 
such publications as “‘ The Fairchild Family,’’ which was 
popular a hundred years ago, it has already delighted a 
wide public in the pages of Punch, and makes most amusing 
reading; there is not a false note in it. Mr. Morrow’s 
drawings reproduce exquisitely the mood in which it is 
written ; the humour is rich and subtle and the whole 
thing a sheer joy from beginning to end. 
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CRUSOES AND CASTAWAYS. 
By Stanley Rogers. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Stanley Rogers has himself led an exciting life, and 
is well fitted to write of adventure. In ‘Crusoes 


with really original stories and pictures of 
distinction. They will love to hear ‘‘ How 
George the Elephant got a White Skin,’’ even 
if you do have to explain what a Pachyderm 
means. There are not many words as difficult 
as that and the print is large and clear so that 
those who are learning to read may be able to 
1. tackle it. The tale of Benjamin Blue and the 
Princess is in rhyme which makes reading easier 
Ay and there are several little verses with a pleasant 
~~ —) jingle. This is the first time we have noticed a 
detective story in a volume designed for such 
small people, but it is only fair to add that it is 
called ‘‘ The Detective who was Different.’ 
Perhaps our favourite is that hero Henry Hard- 
bake who was not afraid of anything, not even 
of his stepmother, though she threw saucepans 
at him on Fridays and beat him with a big stick 


From Young Yap YAP HURRIES OFF. on the other days of the week. 
By Olwen Bowen 


(Mathews & Marrot). 


and Castaways’”’ are eleven stories dug from A 
contemporary narratives of unfortunates at sea. 

That there is material here for the poet is : 
simply adduced by the quotations from poems of ~ 
shipwreck and Crusoe-ism, with which Mr. Rogers 

heads each chapter ; unfortunately few of the poems - 
rise above the level of Cowper’s on Alexander 
Selkirk, and most are even inferior. The book : 
begins with a chapter on “Divers Crusoes of . : ame 
Fiction,” which a masterly abridgment of 
Defoe’s classics, but it is in the later chapters, the peg 
true adventures of castaways, which afford most 

interest. 

The utter horror of island desertion is suggested “—~= 
vividly by the history of Alexander Selkirk, who . ~ 
for a diversion must sing and dance to the wild 
cats he has tamed ; the rest of his time was passed , 
in singing hymns, reading devotional books, and From Crusoes and Castaways 
praying. Extreme piety seems to have been 7 “ua” 


LUCIE ATTWELL’S CHILDREN’S BOOK. 
With numerous illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. (Partridge.) 


- 


ni 


For tiny children this is a treasure-volume. The 
stories are short and very bright and simple, the 
pictures are large, small, coloured and not coloured, 
scattered all over the pages, and the print is large 
and clear for those happy children who have 
mastered the first trials of learning to read. There 
is plenty of ordinary mischief here, to make 
children feel that grown-up writers understand 
them; at the same time pretty little bits of good 
teaching are slipped in here and there. Even: 


From The Madge Williams “THE DETECTIVE WHO WAS 
Children’s Annual DIFFERENT.” 
(Dean), 


characteristic of castaways, while Philip Ashton actually 
chose to be a castaway rather than endure the blas- 
phemous ill-living of a pirate ship. Of these unhappy 
creatures Mr. Rogers gives us a living account, but his 
talent is at its height in the story of Pierre Viaud, where he 
tears the heart from a narrative which is thoroughly tedious 
and unpleasant and renders it without distortion of the 
facts into a beautiful story of courage and devotion. 


THE MADGE WILLIAMS CHILDREN’ 
2s. 6d. (Dean.) = nee From Lucie Attwell’s Children’s ARE YOU WANTING A 


Book cook Pp” 
This is a splendid half-crown’s worth for the tots, (Black). 
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violent, happenings (a very good trial scene for one) 
yet the reader experiences no sense of jolt or stabbing 
thrill; the story just carries him lightly and sooth- 
ingly along. Very earthly things happen to Mary, 
and the story 
does not fail 
to hold the 
reader’s in- 
terest, but at 
the same time 
there is some- 
‘thing of the 
unreality of a 
fairy story 


about it. 
COSMOPOLIS. 
By Rupert 
Croft-Cooke. 
From Warne’s Top-All “ You MUST JUMP OFF!” 78. = " 
Book for Girls WINIFRED SHOUTED. (Jarrold.) 
(Warne). Civilisation 
settles like a 
“ Small Mathy Matilda sat up in bed ; bubble among the 
‘I’m _ going to be naughty all day,’ she said ; peasants ona 


‘So I'll just sit here and think of a few 
Of the horrible things I am going to do.’” 


THE WALLaByY SHipP. 


Swiss mountain. £5 warne’s Top-All Book for Boys 


After a few (Warne). 
Even she, on thinking it over, decided : moments of a 
illusory radiance it bursts. A novel which is meant to be 
“*T think, after all, that I rather would a serious comment on European civilisation, and which 


Prefer for to-day to be awfully good.’” 


succeeds in being a very readable and entertaining com- 
ment on one small part of it—the part which consists of 
wealthy idlers and perverts. 
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From Ships I Have Met “TRUSTY” HELPS 
By Trusty” the Tug “Ovympic” INTO 
(Raphael Tuck). PORT. 


Miss Attwell’s four-poster and patch-work quilt in 
which Matty Matilda thought her thoughts are a 
delight, and delights run all through the book. 


MARY DALLON. 
By Herbert Asquith. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The heroine of Mr. Asquith’s novel is a young and 
attractive girl who has taken to tramping the roads 
of England with her sailor father and his performing 
bear. But she doesn’t tramp for very many pages, 
for along come love and adventure to sweep her into 
palpitating romance, and, incidentally, domestic service. 
It is a pleasant and gently charming tale, rather naive, 


unstrained, and very readable. You float easily along oun | 

are met on the way: they are good companions, and vom Dead Man's Islan ARR LQSUED AT THE DENSISELL 

the way is always happy. There are exciting, even 
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THE NEW ZOO ANNUAL. 
6s. (Amalgamated Press.) 


We have watched this Annual for a number of years and 
never ceased to marvel at the amazing store of interesting 
knowledge contained in it. 
Lucky indeed are the child- 
ren who possess it, they 
will find endless entertain- 
ment and instruction. We 
would like to compliment 
the publishers on the 
attractive way the matter 
is presented and the neat- 
ness of the captions fas 
well as the exceptionally 
fine illustrations. 


WHILE ENGLAND 
SLEPT: A Novel. 


By Rowland James. 
6s. (John Bale.) 


In his preface the author 
deals with the question of 
background in the novel, 
and deplores the concentra- 
tion of the average novelist 
on some hole-and-corner 
quarry. He is all for the 
broad sweep,‘ and as 
Mr. Wells in his two guises, 
to anticipate scientific 
conclusions and dispose of 
institutions. Arnold 
Bennett had promised to 
foreword him. Mr. James 
not only works out his 
theories, but contrives to 
make a readable and 
intelligent novel, with all 
the usual, and some 


unusual, features of the 

genre. 

MISTRESS-MARINER. 
By Dorita Fairlie Bruce. fy9m More About Stubb 
7s. 6d. (Murray.) By K. Whitehead 


(Sharp). 
Miss Bruce, while hardly 


possessing a startling bril- 

liance, writes a thoroughly healthy and well-knit story. She 
should commend herself to the reader as being capable and 
most orderly as well as sincere. Not that the orderliness 
of her story-telling makes for dullness. On the contrary, 
this historical romance of the smuggling days on the West 


from The New Zoo Annual 
(Amalgamated Press). 
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Coast of Scotland in the early nineteenth century has 
mysterious adventure in plenty and vividness throughout, 
The heroine has the sea in her blood and is master of her 
own schooner. The ship however is secretly exploited 
by the “free traders,’ a circumstance further com- 
plicated by the shady 
- activities of a naval officer 
who has managed to turn 
the head of Mistress- 
Mariner’s pretty sister. 
The author has nicely cap- 
tured the hazards and 
excitements of the place 
and the period, but it is 
of people and their hearts 
rather than history that 
she writes. The dialect is 
good. 


SHEAVES. 


By E. F. Benson. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


‘“*Sheaves ” appeared first 
in 1907, and this reprinting 
of the novel should meet 
with considerable success, 
first because there are so 
many people who have only 
discovered Mr. Benson in 
recent years and with com- 
paratively recent works, 
secondly because it is some- 
thing very good and very 
welcome to those who are 
sick of introspection and 
the impressionist novel and 
who. want a full return 
of the character novel. 
“Sheaves” is certainly in 
the latter category, full and 
competent of its kind, 
though perhaps now rather 
in danger of being called 
** good old-fashioned stuff.” 
It has dated somewhat, but 
much of it stands re- 
reading. There are pedes- 
trian passages but flashes of 
fine writing also. And after 
all Hugh and Edith are not 
exactly a conventional pair; not only as regards the hero. 
and heroine, moreover, is this a concentrated study of 
characters. The book also has an. attraction that is little 
faded in that it presents the problems of a woman who 
marries a man younger than herself. 


Mr. PEGGY GOES A-FISHING. 


THESE PORCUPINES ARE CHEWING A LOG OF wWooD— 
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ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


Good 
Af ternoon 


BY COLUMBUS 
Illustrations by Morton Sale 


This is the Children’s Book of the year. 
It is beautifully illustrated and is pub- 
lished by HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


Price 5/- net. 
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SLADE THE VAMPIRES 
OF THE YARD H ] J | e 9 OF THE 
BY CHINA COAST 
RICHARD ESSEX er ert en Ins 10/6 NET 
7/6 NET AN AUTHENTIC 
HAILED AS THE aoe 
BEST DETECTIVE CHINESE BANDITS 
STORY OF THE STRIKING 
YEAR ILLUSTRATIONS 
No. 160 DECEMBER, 1932 PRICELESS 


A. A. THOMSON NUMBER 


ST. MONAN’S 


THE BREEZY COAST 


‘We drove down by steep winding 
streets to the harbour and there found as 
brightly colourful a picture as could be 
seen in any Continental port. The whole 
scene was lit with glowing colour and even 
the rocks round the harbour had a 
luminous tint, as if a giant’s jewel case, 
containing, among other treasures, a 
special supply of garnet brooches, had 
been flung higgledy-piggledy into the 
water. I should not like to say off-hand 
that any colour was not represented on 
these rocks washed by spray and gleaming 
in the sunlight. There were at least a 
dozen boats in the little rocky harbour 
lying at the foot of a brae up which 
queer, huddled houses climbed steeply, 
and their gay colouring was a revelation 
and a joy. 

St. Monan’s is delightful, perhaps, because it 
is so exactly typical of what a great writer has 
called “‘ the little burgs and sea villages, with 


their poor little havens, salt-pans and weather- 
beaten bits of cyclopean breakwaters.” 


The Church 


However poor this little haven may be, it is 
rich in beauty. . . . The lovely red church com- 
pletes, and seems to bless, the line of odd, 
irregular tiled roofs as you look back on St. 
Monan’s from the harbour. The grey steeple is 
neither slender nor graceful, but it fits perfectly 
into the outline of the picture. St. Monan’s is 
fortunate in having what few Scottish villages 
have, a really old church which neither Reform- 
ing zeal nor fierce tempests have been able to 
destroy. In this church the village folk wor- 
shipped before John Knox’s time, and they 
worship there still. The old story tells that 
David the Second and his Queen were saved 
fram shipwreck on this shore and that the King 
vowed to build a church in gratitude for his 
deliverance. Not merely was he saved from 
drowning ; he was freed, by a miracle, from a 
poisoned barb while he prayed at the tomb 
of St. Monan, who had once lived in a rocky 
hermitage upon the shore. ‘ 

The church has one finely carved canopied 
tomb, but, to me, its most sacred possession 
would seem to be the little ship that hangs in 
one of the transepts. Churches are everywhere, 
and so is thé Divine Presence without which 


they were built in vain, but in the old church of 
a fishing village where the little ship hangs, you 
cannot walk without a deeper humility, for there 
straying thoughts are drawn, more strongly 
than in any grand cathedral, to Him Who walked 
the waves of Galilee and did not scorn to choose 
His friends from fisherfolk.’ 


BREEZY 


SEE THE LOWLANDS 
SEE THE HICHLANT 


Once more Mr. Thomson, with his whimsical 
friend, Mr. Balaam, has journeyed into Scotland 
—this time along the colourful, breeze-haunted 
coast which stretches from Berwick-on-Tweed to 
John o’ Groat’s House. 

This volume has all the qualities of vivid 
description and genial humour that made its 
predecessors—Let’s See the Lowlands and Let’s 
See the Highlands—so successful. 

The East Coast, swept by fresh, clean winds 
from the sea, has a character and atmosphere 
all its own, and .these the author has cleverly 
captured, together with a wealth of romantic 
story and much keen but kindly observation of 
local life and character. 

Many critics have praised his method as an 
original and pleasant departure in travel litera- 
ture, and those who followed him to the Low- 
lands and the Highlands will find him equally 
companionable on The Breezy Coast. Ulustrated. 


Price 7/6 net (postage 5d.)._ 


YOUNG HOPEFUL 


SOME DELIGHTFUL VERSES 


We have just published a delightful collection 
of verses for children, entitled Young Hopeful. 


We print below a few extracts which will 
enable you to judge of the merits of th 
verses. 

ANN has got a speckelty nose 

An’ speckelty cheeks with the sun, 

. . . An’ there’s heaps an’ heaps of speckelty hens 
Down in the chicken run. 

. . . An’ sometimes we have speckelty eggs 

An’ speckelty buns for tea . . . 

Well, I'd simply love some speckelty spots 

(Like Ann, and the hens, and the eggs, and the buns), 
But they just won’t grow on ME! 


And then we have the thoughts of an observant 
child who says : 

Early to bed, and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

Daddy says this is what he used to do, 

. « « The rest of it seems a long time coming true! 


Eat all your crusts up, there’s a good girl, 

Eat all your crusts, and they'll meke your hair curl! 
—Mummy eats hers up ’cos Mummy behaves. . . . 

. . . Now I wonder why Mummy needs Permanent Waves ! 


Charles Robinson, R.I. 


From the next few lines one can easily under- 
stand the difficulties that must beset the child 
who tries to reason things out for himself. 


Baby sits in his high chair, 

He has to have his breakfast there, 

He dribbles porridge down his chin 

And spills far more than he puts in. 

He throws his crusts upon the floor, 
Then loudly bawls and shrieks for more. 


Daddy comes to breakfast late, 

He leaves his bits upon his plate, 

He isn’t sent to brush his hair, 

Or told to “ sit straight ” on his chair, 
Or that he’s got a sticky face. 

(He hardly ever says his grace !) 


Now if I leave a tiny bit, 

I never hear the end of it, 

If, after meals, there is found 

A crust beside me on the ground 
They say “‘ What very naughty tricks 
For a great boy of nearly six.” 


Daddy’s old as old can be, 

Baby’s still just only wee ; 

I have to do as I am told 

Because I’m neither young nor old. 
It makes a fellow feel enraged 
—I’m sick of being middle-aged ! 

Miss Jennie Dunbar is the author of this book 
and the illustrations are the work of Mr. Charles 
Robinson, R.I. 

As will be readily realized, the charm of these 
verses lies, not so much in their merry jingle, 
but in the remarkable ability of the author to 
penetrate and read the childish mind. The price 
is 5/—- net (postage 3d.). 
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ON SLIMMING 
THE MODERN METHOD 


“ Tap dancing,” said an authority on 
the subject, ‘‘ has definitely come to stay. 
It is now recognized as the most efficacious 
and congenial method of slimming known 
to science. It loosens the muscles, im- 
proves the balance, corrects the deport- 
ment and unnecessary flesh just disappears. 

“It is completely eclipsing calisthenics 
and all the other methods employed by 


| 


| 


the rotund to recapture their youthful | 
figures, and the beauty of it is that with | 
every pound decrease in weight, you 
become more and more fascinated by the 
delightful little intricacies of this popular | 
art. Mark my words—before long the. 
whole world will be ‘ tap’ crazy.” | 

We smiled our approval and shook him 
warmly by the hand. This, indeed, was 
good news. Our interest and enthusiasm | 
were, however, not born of a desire to) 
reduce any ‘‘ middle-age-spread’”’ that 
may have descended upon us with ad- 
vancing years, but rather of the fact that 
we were on the eve of publishing a little 
volume which covered the science of tap 
dancing from A to Z. 

We refer to Tap Dancing at-a-Glance, 
by Jimmy Ormonde, which is to appear 


at the extremely low price of 2/-. The 


cabarets and on the stage. The rawest 
novice will have no difficulty in following 
Mr. Ormonde as he points out the way, 
whilst even experts will find much to their 
advantage included in the mass of in- 
formation that the author has to expound. 
The price of this book is 2/— net. 156 
Illustrations in half-tone. Postage 3d. 


THINGS! 


A post-card sent to us bearing your name and 
address will ensure the arrival of this Wireless 
at your home every month. It is, of course, 
quite free. 


GILDEROY DAVISON 


A Big Smile 

Above we have an amusing photograph of | 
the Reverend G. Davison, creator of the ‘‘ Man 
with the Twisted Face.’’ He tells us that his 
recreations combine elocution (he holds the 
diploma A.L.C.M.), riding, tennis and, of course, 
writing. The latter, he asserts, helps him to 
keep his sermons lively. His latest novel, 
1 Traitor Unmasked, has just been published, 
and we understand that he is putting the 
finishing touches to yet another which we may 
expect in the New Year. Mr. Davison is a 
Northumbrian, and after distinguishing himself 
at Cambridge, both as a scholar and a sportsman, 
he served in France and Belgium during the 
War, and later in the Army of Occupation. 
Now we know why the ring of conviction is so 
marked in his famous spy stories. 

In Our List 

Besides a very varied list of fiction, books of 
a biographical nature and works of general 
interest, we publish volumes written by experts 
on the following subjects :— 

Glass ; Pottery; Spoons; Antiques; Furni- 
ture; Lace; China; Stamps; Medals; Bric-a- 
Brac; Pewter; Walnut; Oak; Earthenware ; 
Miniatures ; Silver; and Prints. 

There are also books on :—Travel ; Gardening ; 


Fishing ; Shooting; Caravanning; Dancing ; 
Scouting ; and Cookery. 

Guns; Game; Cricket; Tennis; Rugby 
Football; Palmistry; Nature; Cocktails; 


Sundaes ; Athletics; Bee-Keeping; Big Game 


author, with the aid of a multitude of | Hunting; and Pig-Sticking. 


excellent illustrations, shows how easy it 
is to master the wide variety of steps that 


| give much pleasure. 
to the type of book 
one sees performed by professionals in| 


A well-chosen book on the right subject can 
If you are uncertain as 
you require, write to us and 


BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 


Oxford’s College Gardens 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 
Illustrated in colour by EsTELLa Can- 
ZIANI, and with several half-tone illus- 
trations. £2 2s. net 
Morning Post: “ Here is a beautiful book about 


beautiful things which all lovers of Oxford will be 
roud to pos: 


ISSESS. 
ruth: “ A truly delightful record.” 


Scotsman : “ Delightful accounts of the various 
(Postage 9d.) 
Vampires of the 
China Coast 
By “ BOK.” 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Truth: ** The whole story is vividly and realistically 
told, and makes exciting, if sometimes horrible, 


reading.” (Postage 6d.) 


Book of King Penguins 
By T. H. GILLESPIE. 8/6 net 
60 Illustrations from photographs by 
M.E. GILLEsPIE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
Manchester Guardian : “ Told in simple, entertaining 
language, always humorous, yet crow with new 
scientific facts . . . a very readable contribution to 


science.” (Postage 6d.) 


The Silver Dale 
By W. RILEY. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
This is a book for the lover of beautiful scenes, in 
which the author takes us to his own country, which 
lies on the edge of the Lake District, with the seas 
lapping its shores. 


A 


(Postage 5d.) 


The Breezy Coast 


By A. A. THOMSON. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 


Once more our author has journeyed into Scotland, 
this time down the colourful, breeze-haunted coast 
which stretches from Berwick-on-Tweed to Jobn 


o’ Groat's House. (Postage 5d.) 


More Great Ghost Stories 


Collected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by HARRISON DALE. 


7/6 net 
As in Mr. Dale’s previous anthology, each story is 
by a master in this genre, each contains a ghostly 
apparition, and in each the supernatural has been 


seriously treated. (Postage 6d.) 
Young Hopeful 

By JENNIE DUNBAR. 

With eighty sketches by CHARLES 

Rosinson, 5/- net 


A charming book of verse on children that will be a 
joy to old and young alike. With its beautiful 
sketches it makes an ideal gift book. (Postage 3d.) 


The Burns We Love 


By A. A. THOMSON. 
Foreword by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Illustrated. 3/6 net 


Sm ALEXANDER President of the Burrs 
Federation: ** I have read the book with very great 
pleasure, and feel sure that it will have a large 


circulation.” (Postage 5d.) 


Tap Dancing at-a-Glance 
By JIMMY ORMONDE. 
39 lessons and 156 photographs. 2/-net 
The author shows how easy it is to master the steps. 


Follow his instructions and practise according to the 
illustrations, and you will be amazed at your progress, 


_ , (Postage 3d.) 


let us help you. 
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GHOSTS 


TOOTH-CHATTERING TALES 


“A selection of tooth-chattering tales. 
Mr. Harrison Dale must do one of two 
things. He must either give us another 
volume of Great Ghost Stories (there must 
be more than fifteen ‘Great’ ones in the 
world), or, better still, he must extend 
his introduction on ‘ The Art of the Ghost 
Story ’ into a volume complete in itself.” 

So said the Morning Post of Harrison 
Dale’s anthology, Great Ghost Stories, 
when it was published last Christmas. 
The demand for this book, probably 


influenced by many reviews similar to the | 
was tremendous. | 


one quoted above, 
There must have been a big R in the 
month, for ghosts were definitely in season, 
and the very varied selection provided by 
Mr. Dale reaped its just reward. 

It is therefore with a feeling of com- 
placency that we announce here Mr. 
Dale’s second volume, entitled More 
Great Ghost Stories. 

Working on his original principle (that 
each story must be the work of a master 
in this genre, each must contain a ghostly 
apparition, and in each the supernatural 
must have been seriously treated—i.e. no 
story must be spoiled by a “ natural 
explanation’’), Harrison Dale has com- 
piled another fine anthology to which, the 
Morning Post will gladly note, he has ap- 
pended further introductory notes. More 
Great Ghost Stories contains four hundred 
pages of grimly exciting reading, as every- 
body who read the first collection will 
readily appreciate. The price of this book 
is 7/6 net (postage 6d.). 


BOOK TOKENS 


What are Book Tokens—what do they do 
and why ? Book Tokens represent the latest 
labour-saving method of book selection. You 
wish to present a friend with a book for 
Christmas but you are busy, harassed, or 
your knowledge of that person’s tastes is some- 
what hazy. What do you do? You go to a 
bookseller and purchase a Book Token for 3d. 
This is a little booklet containing a gummed 
book-plate on which you can write your greet- 
ings and which the recipient can paste in the 
book he chooses. 

To this booklet you attach a special stamp 
to the value you wish to give and post it to 
your friend. He then goes to a bookseller, 
makes his selection and pastes in the book- 

late. In this way yon are sure of your gift 

ing right.” 


LUKE ALLAN 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


Mr. Lacey Amy, who, under the name 
of Luke Allan, wrote the ever-popular 
Blue Pete cowboy yarns, has turned his 


of fiction. His new novel is entitled 
The Many-Coloured Thread, and where a 
bow-legged cowboy once held sway, there 


in California. 

A sudden legacy enables him to throw 
up his job and take the girl of his dreams, 
Milly, to the picturesque Balearic Islands 
where the main drama takes place. 


The story reveals the reactions of two 
young people — wage -slaves— who are 
suddenly released from bondage by a 
substantial legacy, and shows how the 
even tenor of their lives was abruptly 
ended in the most romantic of sur- 
roundings. 


| Hall and Milly did not marry, but 
‘lived together, both happy in the know- 
ledge of their mutual love, and content 
to forget the world and its attendant cares 
in their newly-created paradise. 


But looming up on the distant horizon 
a storm-cloud slowly approaches, finally 
bursting in all its fury upon the unsus- 
pecting couple. 

The Many-Coloured Thread is a dramatic 
and absorbing love story which clearly 
shows that Mr. Amy is as much at home 
in handling delicate love scenes as he is 
with his sharp-shooting broncho-busters. 
‘Price 7/6 net (postage 5d.). 


hand to another, and very different, form | 


is now a young reporter, Hall, who lives |“ 


GREEN LABEL TITLES TRAVESTIED. 
OF CRIME. 


A FEW 


FACTS ABOUT AN AUTHOR 


It is our opinion that Mr. A. A. Thomson is 
a writer of great merit. All his books have 
shown a delicacy of touch, an artist’s apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, deft characterization and 
a light and captivating sense of humour. That 
we are not alone in our estimation of his qualities 
is made abundantly clear from the printed 
opinions of critics from all parts. 
“Sparkles on from the opening paragraph.” 
Remirkably well done.” “ Entertaining, 
instructive, stimulating . . . every page delight- 
ful.” ‘‘ Written in Mr. Thomson’s inimitably 
breezy style.” ‘A first-rate pen picture.” 


MR. A. A. THOMSON 


“‘ A book of enthusiasm and happiness.”” “‘ Many 
picturesque descriptions of beautiful scenes.” 

In such a manner have the critics welcomed 
the publication of each of this author’s books. 
He has, besides a large number of novels to his 
credit, a life of Robert Burns and a triology of 
books on Scotland. The following is a complete 
list of his works : 


The Breezy Coast 7/6 net 
Let’s See the Highlands re 
Let’s See the Lowlands 
Fay of the Ring ie 
The Burns We Love 3/6 net 
The Lilac Maid 2/6 net 


The Happy Windmili 
Dorinda, Darling 
Steeple Thatchby 
O Petrina 
Trust Tilty 
The Exploits of Piccolo 
Marigold Cottage 
Records of Reggie 
Sweet Cicely 
And what does Mr. Thomson do in his spare 
time ? you may well ask. When he’s not tour- 
ing Scotland in a small car, he plays cricket or 
collaborates with Ashley Sterne in writing Radio 
Revues. All things considered, he’s a very busy: 


man. 
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£200,000 


ASHLEY STERNE 


‘“Hallo! Hal-lo! What’s this? 
What’s this? Listen, Miss Esdaile! 
Listen as you’ve never listened before ! 
‘The tenth quarterly drawing of the 
Timbuktu Grand Lottery, which con- 
tained the Grand Prix, took place yester- 
day at the Paris office of the Banque de 
l'Afrique Norde et Centrale, bond num- 
bered 1898, series V, winning the big 
prize, which is equivalent to about two 
hundred thousand pounds in English 
money. According to the official register 
kept in the Bank’s London office, the 
original purchaser of the bond was a Mr. 
Bernard Pauncefort Verrinder, of Drapers 
Gardens.’ Miss Esdaile, congratulate me ! 
I’m the Newest of the New Rich!” 

Scarcely less excited at the news than 
the radiant Bunny himself, Hope sprang 
from her chair and ran and scrutinized the 
paragraph which her now speechless com- 
panion was stabbing with his forefinger. 

“ And it’s you—teally you ? ” demanded 
Hope eagerly. 

A Plate is Broken 

In her earnestness and anxiety Hope had 
gripped Bunny by the lapels of his dressing- 
gown. Bunny, as a protective measure, 
had laid gentle but restraining fingers upon 
hers, for artificial silk is not the stoutest 
material to resist the clutching hand. 

Whilst emphasizing her urgent plea she 
had raised herself on tip-toe and placed 
her face within an inch or so of Bunny’s. 
Hence when Mrs. Redapple silently 
entered the room bearing a fresh instal- 
ment of toast, it is scarcely surprising 
that, totally misconstruing the situation, 
she dropped upon the floor a much- -prized 
plate featuring the late Prince Consort 
surrounded by a border of honeysuckle 
and unripe blackberries.’ 

Bernard Verrinder became secretly engaged 
to the charming Pamela Huggins. Secretly 
because Pa Huggins would not take kindly to 
the idea of an impecunious young man joining 
with his only daughter in holy matrimony. 
when Verrinder heard that he had won {200,000 
in a lottery, he knew that this sum would talk 
to Mr. Huggins in a far more eloquent manner 
than ever he could hope to do. But the fate 
that had smiled so benevolently upon him did 
not entirely smooth the way, as this story, 
Devil’s Own Luck, by Ashley Sterne, amusingly 
celates. Price 7/6 net (postage 5d.). 


A MERRY XMAS 


WITH A THOMSON BOOK 
ASK 


YOUR BOOKSELLER 


STRANGE COMPANY 


GENTLEMEN OF CRIME 


Gentlemen,” barked out the small 
wizened man, “‘ money talks.” 

Nine men were seated at a long table 
in a very large room, where, except for a 
small, carefully shaded light directly 
above the head of the man who had 


spoken, everything was in complete 
darkness. 
“Yes,”’ continued the speaker, in sharp 


staccato-like tones, “‘ it is my fortune or 
misfortune, as you all know, to be a very 
rich man, and indeed great wealth alone 


could have enabled me to arrange such a 
gathering as this.” He thumped with 
his fist upon the table. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
will it surprise you to learn that there 
are now present in this room the very 
cream of the great detectives of the 
world, and, if I may say so without giving 
offence ’’—his lips curled to a sarcastic 
smile—“ certain of its greatest miscreants 


So |as well? ” 


“IT want something, and I’m prepared to 
pay for it, and it does not matter two hoots to 
me whether those who give it have clean hands 
or not in the ordinary conduct of their lives. 
I have simply brought you here, good man and 
bad, saint and sinner, in order that you may 
all pool your peculiar talents to my advantage. 
I am aware that you all possess one quality in 
common, the quality of courage. You are all 
brave men and risk and peril belong to the 
atmospheres in which youlive. You are hunters 
and therefore you are never deterred by the 
possibility that your quarry may at one moment 
turn and rend you. It is to be understood that 
a truce of God will exist while you are in my 
service. I mean—upright men and rogues, men 
of honour and gentlemen without scruples, you 
will one and all for the time being act as in a 
common brotherhood. Are you all agreed ?”’’ 

With this extraordinary meeting does Arthur 
Gask’s new novel, Gentlemen of Crime, open, and 
constitutes what we believe to be one of the most 
thrilling and original crime stories of recent 
years. Price 7/6 net (postage 5d.). 


NOVELS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


EACH 7/6 NET 
BINDLE OMNIBUS 


By HERBERT JENKINS. 
Daily Telegraph: “ Here we get a complete Bindle 
saga in one volume, and a great bargain it is too.” 


Postage 6d. 


TESSA 


By RICHARD STARR. 


One of this author’s charming love stories, peopled 
by delightful characters. 


THE HOTEL CREMONA 
MYSTERY 
By Gret LANE. 


A yarn in which onl 
which the secret is concealed until the very end. 


GENTLEMEN OF CRIME 


By ARTHUR GASK. 
Sunday Referee: ‘* The best thriller I have read this 
week. The novel is packed with high-speed action.” 


DEVIL’S OWN LUCK 


By ASHLEY STERNE. 
News-Chronicle ; “* Mr. Sterne is constantly humorous 
at his hero’s expense.” 


EXIT SILAS DANVERS 


By Patrick LrEyTon. 


An exciting tery or om an ingenious plot 
that will the rea 


THE BLOOMSBURY 
TREASURE 


By SEFTON KYLE. 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ Undoubtedly Mr. Kyle has once 
more provided with every variety of thrill 
for a winter evening.” 


HOUSE OF DREAMS 


By MARGARET BEHRENS. 

Scotsman ; “‘ The narrative is unfolded in a manner 
which effectively explores its resources of humour, 
sentiment and charm.” 


THE’ MANY-COLOURED 
THREAD 

By LuKE ALLAN (Lacey Amy). 

TRAITOR UNMASKED 
By G. Davison. 


ree Literary Supplement : “ A good mystery story 
. many dramatic situations.” 


THE MYSTERY AT 
GREYSTONES 


By KATHLEEN LINDSAY. 
Sunday Referee: ‘‘ The adventures move at a 
pace, and do not flag until the thrilling climax. 


HER PRIVATE MURDER 


By James CorRBETT. 
Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ There is some | close 
observation here, and the narrative is exciting.” 


THE NOMAD BREED 


By IsaABEL THORNE. 
Daily Telegraph: “A romantic picture of circus 
life . . . alive on every page. 


SLADE OF THE YARD 


A 


the 


THE LOVE 0) OF IRENE 


By E, 
Sunday Referee: “ A quie story . + Par- 
ticularly noteworthy for its. lane character drawing.” 


Postage on each of these volumes is 5d, 


Printed & Sons Lrp., Fetter Lane, 
Reading and and published 


Lap. 5. York Strest, St. James's, SW. 1 


London, E.C., 
by HERBERT JEn«KINs, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE BOGOKMAN CHRISTMAS 1932 


St.Paul’s House, 


Warwick Square ,London,E.C.4. 


Christmas Pumber 


| No. 33 


DECEMBER 


THE EDITOR’S LOG 


THIS DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER will find 
its way into the hands of many who have not seen 
“The Study Chair” before, and did not even know of 
its existence until now. To them we would say that it 
appears four or five times a year, and will be sent free 
to anyone who is interested in books. If you would 
like to receive copies regularly, will you send us your 
name and address? Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., St. 
Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


A Happy Christmas 

Meanwhile, a Happy Christmas to all new readers 
and old friends. Poor old Father Christmas is admit- 
tedly rather out of fashion. Modern fireplaces have 
shut him out. But never mind! His spirit walks abroad 
and is as strong as ever. It is a genial spirit of Sym- 
pathy, Goodwill and Giving which enters into the soul 
of the nation and makes cold economy a rattling 
skeleton beside its warm-hearted vigour. 


A Happy Haven of Rest 


Books come into their own now, for this is their 
spirit, too. The warmth and mellow comfort of a room 
lined with books is not due only to the binder’s art. 
They are sympathetic to your every whim and fancy, 
their goodwill is unbounded, they never answer back, 
or quibble, or accuse, but just stay patiently ready to 
gre you what you want, be it recreation, amusement, 

earning, or an ampler view of life. In a world full of 
hurry and bustle, noise and endless doing, they are a 
haven of rest which we need now more than ever 
before. So books will be welcome presents for millions 
of others besides you and me. 


Your Christmas Shopping 

Perhaps you are one of those who plan well ahead 
for Christmas. Perhaps, if you have a long list of 
friends and relations, you follow the good example set 
by the Queen and start collecting in January for the 
following Christmas. Perhaps you make most of your 
presents yourself. Or do you buy this and that article 
because it attracts you, and so leave yourself a jig-saw 
puzzle at home to decide which present goes to which 
person? Or are you, like me, one who leaves it all too 


late for comfort, necessitating a round of the shops 
a day or two before Christmas, just when they are 
fullest? This last, as I know from experience, should 
be avoided for two very good reasons. In the first 
place, you do not know what there is to be had, and 
secondly, you cannot always get what you want. 


The Right Book for the Right Person 

There is no doubt that the more trouble you take to 
think out what each person will really like, the more 
acceptable your present will be. And that is why books 
make such extraordinarily good presents to give, as well 
as to receive. The right book given to the right person 
is not only a lasting present, but one which brings with 
it a message of friendship and sympathy, over contin- 
ents and oceans, to the world’s end, if need be. 


Books of All Sorts 

It is worth taking trouble to find the right book, and 
to help with that happy task is the one and only pur- 
pose of this paper. Here you will find books for the 
parson and the congregation, for boys and girls and 
youths, for serious-minded citizens, and light-hearted 
ladies; books of education and heroism, books of im- 
mediate political interest, of research and criticism; 
animal books, omnibus books, humorous books, child- 
ren’s books, famous books still in great demand; bio- 
graphies, histories, novels of all sorts and descriptions, 
and the most wonderful selection of great Christian 
books to stir the blood and strengthen the Faith that it 
has ever been our happy lot to publish in one season. 
There is something here for every purse from 25/- to 
Ninepence. 

And there is our own little bit of pride which lets 
us say that every book mentioned in these pages is 
good of its kind and could be given to anyone. 


Here is the scheme of this Study Chair 


General Books, Biography, Travel, etc. on pages 2 & 3 
Novels on pages 4 & 5 
Religious Books on pages 6 & 7 
Children’s Books on page 8 
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MAINLY BIOGRAPHICAL 


FOR CHRISTMAS THIS YEAR all lovers of 
J. M. Barrie will welcome his latest work—‘Farewell, 
Miss Julie Logan,” a Wintry Tale. It is published 
at 3/6 net in the Uniform Cloth Edition and 5/- net 
in the Uniform Leather Edition. 


The Steward of Pharaoh's House 

If you are interested in biographies, you cannot 
have missed the reviews of “The Life of Lord 
Cromer,” by the Marquess of Zetland (25/- net), which 
will have told you much more than we can in this 
limited space. But we would like to stress just two 
main points which combine to make this book such 
attractive and satisfying reading. 

The first is the subject. Lord Cromer himself was 
such a fine man, so upright and straight; an intellectual 
thinker and strong man of action. But human too. 
His life was full of thrilling incidents and his com- 
ments on those with whom he came in contact show a 
keen appreciation of human nature. 

The second is the author, who combines a lucid and 
concise style with a wide knowledge of administrative 
work (for he was Governor of Bengal from 1917-22) 
which enables him to appreciate alike the decisive acts 
and the wise inaction of Cromer. The result is“a speak- 
ing and intimate likeness”—“an admirable biography.” 
The Storv of the Tanks 

Sir Ernest Swinton has been 
preparing this book for many 
years. He has much to tell 
which has not been told be- 
fore, and which indeed no 
one else could tell. He was 
the true originator of the idea of the Tank, the 
organiser of the Tank Corps before it bore that name, 
and the author of the first outline of Tank tactics. 
He is in fact the one man who can tell the true story 
of the birth of the Tanks, and his book “Eyewitness” 
(25/- net) is mainly devoted to this task. 

“It is an absorbing and frequently amusing account 
of his manceuvring skill in negotiating the many diffi- 
culties,” which carries with it the excitement of the 
gradual progress and final triumph of this new “arm,” 
after much training and practising in dead secret on 
the waste spaces of East Anglia. We can endorse 
what the Daily Mail reviewer said—that “it makes the 
strongest possible appea! to the general reader from 
its picturesqueness, its wit and its vision.” 


The Prophet of Modern Europe 

There are fashions in books as much as fashions in 
clothes. Just now biographies are popular. Looking at 
things from a different angle, we see new aspects of 
the lives of great men in past generations. Of no 
one is this more true than of Mazzini, the Italian 
patriot who spent so much of his life in exile in 
England. He believed in “nationality, in democracy, 
and in an international order whose basis would be 


purely spiritual.” He looked forward from the middle 
of last century, through nationalism to a League of 
Nations, united in a spiritual unity. “The Prophet of 
Modern Europe” Gwilym O. Griffith calls him in his 
book “Mazzini” (10/6 net), and so he is. It is a book 
“worthy of its subject in the nobility of its intention 
and the enthusiasm of its execution.’"—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


A Very Charming Lady 
— Lady Louisa Stuart was the grand- 
daughter of the vivacious Lady Mary 
Wortley-Montagu, the daughter of 
Lord Bute, Prime Minister under 
George III, and the great-great-aunt 
of Mrs. Buchan, who has brought to 
our notice again this fine old gentle- 
woman (whom we had no right to 
, forget) in “Lady Louisa Stuart: Her 

Memories and Portraits” (15/- net). 

“This is a delightful book.... Lady Louisa moved in 
a distinguished environment, but—as was character- 
istic of great ladies of her type and generation, her 
friends included the humble as well as the frank.... 
Well-read, shrewd and independent, she studied them 
all with a keen and penetrating eye, and her verses, 
letters and character-sketches make excellent reading. 
.... Much more might be said to commend a book so 
full of good things, but we shall add only two words— 

read it.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The Exciting Life of a Popular Man 

Admiral Gordon Campbell, 
V.C., D.S.O., M,P., has had a 
most exciting life. He was a 
schoolboy at Dulwich; a cadet 
on the last full-rigged sea-going 
training ship; a midshipman in 
the Channel Fleet and in the 
Mediterranean; later wreckedon 
Vancouver Island when serving 
in the Pacific; from 1907 to 1910 
in the China Squadron; during 
the War in the Mystery Ships; 
after the War in new and 
varied naval service: then an 
ordinary employee of the Ford 
Motor Company at Detroit; and 
now, still in active service but 
on the Home Front, Member 
of Parliament for Burnley. 
What more is wanted to make 
a thrilling autobiography? An 
ability to write? Well, “My 
: Mystery Ships” has gone into 
ten editions so far, so there can 
be no doubt that the last requirement is 
fulfilled, and that “Number Thirteen” 
(20/- net), his autobiography, will go into as many. 


Have you read “THE POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT” (5/- net,) by 


“sensitive to fine things in literature.” 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON? who, Robert Lynd says, is 


Have you read “FROM THE BENCH” (8/6 net), by CECIL 
CHAPMAN? A book for every serious-minded ps long “A very 
English book; in many ways th 


e best English.”—News-Chronicle. 
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TRAVEL, HISTORY AND HEROISM 


General the Right Hon. J. E. B. Seely, P.C. 

“For Ever England” (12/6 net) is the title of General 
Seely’s new book. No one has greater faith in the 
English character than General Seely. Whether the 
Englishman be a farmer, or a soldier, or a sailor, or a 
blacksmith, or a fisherman, or a miner, or a docker, or 
a city man, or a pilot, or a carpenter, or a man of any 
other calling, General Seely has implicit faith in the 
fundamental soundness of his character. And he has 
stories of personal experience to prove his case. The 
Englishman is always a good fellow, but best in diffi- 
cult and dangerous times. “Let the faint-hearted take 
note of this and rejoice that England can still find men 
of every class and rank who will not fail in time of 
trouble.” TheGeneral speaks from personal experience. 


A Recommendation from H.R.H.The Prince of Wales 

And so he does in his other book, written for the 
Lifeboat Institution——“Launch: A Lifeboat Book” 
(1/- net and 2/6 net), which tells of deeds of valour by 
Lifeboat Crews around these islands. He himself has 
for many years been a member of the Brooke (Isle of 
Wight) Lifeboat Crew, and is now Deputy Coxswain, 
so few men can speak with such authority. Every 
story he tells is authentic and thrilling. The Prince 
of Wales in his Foreword says: 

“In these days it isa heartening thing to remember 
such achievements, and I recommend this book to 
all. I recommend it specially to those who are in- 
clined to lose confidence in our future. It will put 


courage into them.” Y 


Mr. Gueaalla the Traveller 

In Jane Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” when 
Elizabeth Bennet was invited to spend a holiday 
travelling in the Lake District, she exclaimed to her 
aunt, with whom she was going, “Oh, what hours of 
transport we shall spend! And when we do return 
it shall not be like other travellers, without being able 
to give one accurate idea of anything. We will know 


where we have gone—we will recollect what we have ¢ 
seen. Lakes, mountains and rivers shall not be jumbled /. 


together in our imaginations.” ( 

Even in those expressive days a good traveller was a 
rara avis. To-day it is even worse. If he is observant, 
he has no memory and cannot write. If he can write, 
he is not observant. If he hasa good memory, he is not 
sympathetic and so remembers the wrong things. Mr. 
Philip Guedalla is the exception that proves the rule 
—particularly when he is travelling in Spain or her 
“gigantic daughter of the West,” the Argentine Re- 
public. He combines all the essential qualities. He 
has knowledge and sympathy, and is observant and a 
vivid writer. So we are indebted to him in that when 
he had the opportunity of visiting the Argentine last 
year he did not let his talents lie idle, but gathered his 
material for “Argentine Tango” (8/6 net)—as bright 
and lively a study of that intriguing land as you will 
ever read. 


_ 


— 


Mr. Guedalla the Historian 


So much for Mr. Guedalla the 
traveller. Mr. Guedalla, the historian, 
= is even now engaged upon his next 

; great work “The Queen and Mr. 
== Gladstone,” which will not be pub- 

= lished until next year, but in the 
meantime there is a new, fully 
revised, and beautifully illustrated 
_ edition of “The Second Empire” 
(21/- net), uniform with “The Duke” (25/- net). 


A Point on which All Agree 
Daily Herald. “A book in a million.... Read it.” 
Evening Standard. “Vivid .... touching .... valuable.” 


News-Chronicle. “Through these pages drifts the breath of the 
brave and steadfast human spirit.” 


“Passionately sincere, free from all bitterness 


The Times Literary 


Supplement. ... vivid in the bare simplicity of its language.” 

Observer. “The book of an artist.” 

Christian W orld. “The best thrill I have had this year.” 

Yorkshire Post. “This is the best, because the most simply told, 
Autobiography of a Labour Leader that has 
yet been published.” 

Church Times. “The simple sincerity of his record needs no 


criticism. ... 
the mind.” 
If you had tried to think of a subject on which all 
these papers would agree, you would have had some 
difficulty. The subject which has provoked their 
unanimous approval is “A Man’s Life” by Jack 
Lawson, M.P. (5/- net). 


Christmas MWooklets 


Many people would like to give to their friends some- 
thing in between a Christmas Card and a Christmas 
Present. For these we have published a series of 
beautiful little books, which will be welcomed for 
their happy message as well as your kind thoughts 
that go with them. 

They are Ninepence net each, or One Shilling net 
attached to a Christmas Card. 

COURAGE J. M. Barrie 
THE GREATEST THING in the WORLD _—_— Henry Drummond 


ull of pictures that remain in 


LET NOTHING YOU DISMAY May Byron 
THE QUIET QUEST Hugh Redwood 
WHY WORSHIP? Muriel Lester 
HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS Stanley Baldwin 


THE GENTLE ART of MAKING HAPPY George H. Morrison 


THE UNEXTINGUISHABLE LIGHT Richard King 
THE THREE GODFATHERS Peter B. Kyne 
GOD AND THE LISTENER Hugh Redwood 


There are two other special little books 
for Christmas. One is Dr. David Smith’s 
last message, “The Fashion of His Coun- 
tenance” (1/6 net), with beautiful illus- 
trations of the many portraits of our Lord 
through the ages. And the other is Mr. 
Hugh Redwood’s “To-Day’s Par- 
able” (1/- net and 2/6 net), which 
gives a thought for each day of the 
year—not a text, but a modern 
parable in four lines at most. 


| 

XUM 
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THERE IS A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
of our Autumn Fiction, and here is a little 
more detail about some of the novels that 
have been particularly well received. 


Sticky Ngers—(‘‘a clever story” ) 
“He has a real, economical method, a good 
sense of character, whether in men or women, 
and writes lively, natural dialogue. A good 
novelist, and a very ~— discovery—this Mr. 
Dyke Acland.’ "—J. B. Priestley in the Evening 
Standard. 


5 Secret Lives—(‘‘exhilarating comedy”’) 


“All comes to a happy end with Mr. Benson's 
reputation for joyous comedy enhanced. The 
whole book is sheer li ~_ -hearted and harm- 
less satire in the author’s happiest vein.”— 


Manchester Guardian. 

Here you have an intriguing glim 
the surface sophistication of a ene oa 
8 The Gap in the Curtain— 

(‘‘most cleverly contrived’’ ) 

“In a most enthralling first chapter Mr. Buchan 
shows us some people at a house party making 
an experiment under the direction of a mathe- 
matical genius. These people are enabled to 


catch a glimpse of a tiny bit of The Times a 
year ahead.... And the result, in every in- 


behind 
Square. 


1 Sticky Fingers 


Dyke Acland 

2 Uphill Almey St. John Adcock 
3 By the World Forgot Ruby M. Ayres 
4 Murder Intended Francis Beeding 
5 Secret Lives E. F. Benson 
6 Rocking Arrow B. M. Bower 
7 Twenty Notches Max Brand 
8 The Gap in the Curtain John Buchan 
9 Fear in the Forest Reginald Campbell 
10 Snow in Harvest Joanna Cannan 
11 Getaway Leslie Charteris 
12 Loyal Lady Sophia Cleugh 
13 The Castleford Conundrum J. J. Connington 
14 Priorsford . Douglas 
15 Stephen Sherrin Katharine Dunning 


16 Mr. Malcolm Presents 

17 When Rogues Fall Out 
18 Fairy Silver 

19 Riders Across the Border 


Gerard Fairlie 

R. Austin Freeman 
Ganpat 

Jackson Gregory 


The First Case of Mr. Paul Savoy Jackson Gregory 


20 Valse Caprice Gavin Holt 
21 Big Business A. S. M. Hutchinson 
22 Rabbit's Paw Selwyn Jepson 
23 Rainbow at Night Nora Kent 


All 7/6 net each 


stance, is not what the person imagined it, 
would be. Here Mr. Buchan is very ingenious.’ 
—J. B. Priestley in the Evening Standard. 
“Success depends on seeing just alittle more into the future than 
other people.” Does it? d how much is a little? 


10 Snow in Harvest- “tan original and experimenting novelist’’) 
“Joanna Cannan defends the romantic, even melodramatic way of 
life, and satirises the self-conscious, pseudo-scientific way of liv- 
ing. It is a poor reader who will not gallop through ‘Snow = 
Harvest’ and find something to enjoy on every page.”—J. 
Priestley in the Evening Standard. 


13 The Castleford Conundrum 

(‘‘thank you, Mr. Connington’’) 
“The story proceeds through a thicket of clues to the final eluci- 
dation of that unerring Chief Constable, Sir Clinton Driffield. . 
Mr. Connington has never written better, or drawn characters 
more full of life.”—E. C. Bentley in the Daily Telegraph. 
The trouble is that there are six people who might well have 
committed the murder. 


14 Pr iorsford-(‘‘a cheerful novel’’ ) 


“If you already have enjoyed ‘Penny Plain’ you must hasten to 
ire ‘Priorsford,’ for you will revel in meeting once more dear 

ale Jean Jardine, now Lady Bidborough, in [ yee with her 

babies, in going back with her to Priorsford an knitting all the 

severed friendships up.”—Punch. 

Visits and tea pony fireside evenings and Christmas gatherings, 

love affairs and many happy events as well as a few sad ones. 


26 Tan and Felicity—(“here’s home indeed’’) 


“Ways and means have still to be considered and, although = 
is a competent breadwinner, the burden of smoothing out the 
creases in their family life is mainly borne by delightful Felicity. 
Mr. Mackail has taken just one week in which to show us the 
Fosters as they are at present. It is an exhibition which I invite 
all who admire unobtrusive art to attend.”—Punch. 


OMNIBUS BOOKS 


dust THE NIGHT WATCHMAN and Other Longshoremen 
Published By W.W.JACOBS. “It has captured my heart.” J. B. Priestley 
Others always in demand are: 


JOHN BUCHAN The Four Adventures of Richard Hannay 
A. E. W. MASON Inspector Hanaud's Investigations 
SAPPER War Stories 
THE BEST OF O. HENRY All over 1,000 pages, 7/6 net each 


THe Criina SEAS 


Siam" 


Himatayas 


THE 


| 
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27 
24 Lord of Lonely Valley Peter B. Kyne Fon Fac Gentlemen— 
25 The Losers Bridget Lo “Die. Mason t 1 | 
26 Ian and Felicity Denis Mackail | “M n invest the romantic with real- 
y and even hint a doctri f self-ab ~ 
27 The Three Gentlemen A. E. W. Mason tion and service—without sacrifice “of po 
28 The Surprising Marriage Concordia Merrel | He hols ys, in fact, and satisfies us at all ; 
29 White Roads G. W. Ogden vivid sense of history i d.” 7 
y included.”—Panch. 
30 The Empress Carola Oman You will never read a story which brings more 
31 The Ostrekoff Jewels E. Phillips Oppenheim vividly before you the Tite of ether times. 
32 The Joyous Adventure Baroness Orczy Mr. 
bethan u - 
33 Account Closed Sydney M. Parkman stand the people of those days a it is to 
lags 34 Desert Sand Margaret Pedler understand the characters in a modern novel. 
St ANDREWS 35 The Black Tolts William MacLeod Raine 30 The 
36 The Missing Two Mrs. Baillie Reynolds} Empress— | 
37 Pyperhill Jean Oliver Riddell “The author does not give way to sentiment; | 
38 The Return of Bull-Dog Drummond Sapper she makes the past as vivid as the present, 
39 Breath of the Desert Charles Alden Seltzer and her plot is as dashing and gleaming as ; 
40 The Shore Beyond Mrs. Burnett-Smith the as “ cote with which she embroiders = 
it.”"—News-Chronicle. 
41 The Scarlet Stripe Taffrail ; 
42 He Fell Among Friends Wardle Taylor cure, but all whe come in contact ‘wih hr | 
Chase e ought to life with equal success.”— 
) Taersene “a The Lone Rifle (8/6 net) Stewart Edward White Times Literary Supplement. 
45 The Gold Comfit Box Valentine Williams 32 The Joyous Adventure— 
Ww ie rae @d 46 Safe Custody Dornford Yates (there is a fine title for a Christmas Holiday novel 
ROMAN Wau All 7/6 net _each ‘Full blooded Balzacian historical romance”’) 
“The Baroness Orczy’s plots are always close- 
knit—no untidy loose ends; in fact, she does 
| what the great mass of adventure writers attempt without her 
RuUSSjJA conscientiousness and her gift.”—Yorkshire Post. 
one who can with a sure remedy 
or my boredom!” @ money was earned. 


38 The Return of Bull-Dog Drummond- 

(‘‘the fun waxes fast and furious”) 
B : “Hundreds of people will welcome ‘The Return of Bull-Dog 

ERLIN Drummond,’ and I know they will agree with me that his creator 

(00) has lost nothing of his engrossing powers of invention, or his : 
2 uncanny mastery of the mysterious ....a book not to be missed.” 


—Bystander. 


LANCASHIRE TOWN 45 The Gold Comfit Box~ 
(‘‘Dr. Grundt—formidable and sinister’’) 
i ial @) “Let me remind you that Valentine Williams has produced another 
Clubfoot story. This is ‘The Gold Comfit Box,’ and in it you will 
’ find Mr. Williams, the Secret Service, a beautiful spy, and ‘Club- 
“ foot’ himself, all at the top of their form.’—Howard Marshall in 
the Daily Telegraph. 


GERMANY 4 Safe Custody-(‘‘entirely delicious” ) 
“ “Mr. Dornford Yates has surpassed even his own previous efforts 
@) in the way of thrillers by writing ‘Safe Custody.’.... Not content 


BuckINGHAMSHIRE : with providing a masterly tale of adventure, the author weaves 
as into it a gracious and gentle love story which makes it all the 


OxFORD Q) HItLs more pleasant.”—John o’ London's Weekly. 
Surroiwk ae AUSTRIA Treasure hidden in an ancient Austrian castle by a Borgia Pope; 


- left lying, “in safe custody,” for over four hundred years, and then ' 
FuMBARD — @) Marsn ES ® hear of in a cryptic fashion, is by no means to be lightly got at. 


And here is a dramatic and moving novel for the times by 
PAPE Pens... Joseph Hocking entitled The Eternal Choice. The discus- 


Counvay sions in it will set the reader thinking. The price is 3/6 net 
\ 


BuNGALOW Town 


across OMNIBUS BOOKS 
@ BricHTon EuROPE dust THE SECRET SERVICE OMNIBUS 
> ©) Published By E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Others always in demand are: 
All over THE FIRST OPPENHEIM OMNIBUS 41 Stories 
Pp, 1,000 SAPPER The Four Rounds of Bull-dog Drummond 
ARIS Pie net BARONESS ORCZY The Scarlet Pimpernel Omnibus 
each AUSTIN FREEMAN The Dr. Thorndyke Omnibus 


NoRMANDY 


| 
| 
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FOR CLERGYMEN 


A Library at Home 


No longer is it a matter of course for every man to 
build up a library of his own in his own home, as it 
was in the last century. The people who best carry on 
this excellent tradition now are the parsons, and—if for 
this reason only—they deserve our special attention. 

But this is not the only reason. We expect from the 
minister at least one erudite and up-to-date sermon 
each Sunday. Very often our excuse for not going to 
church is that he never says anything really worth 
saying. But no one can keep on indefinitely giving 


IN PARTICULAR 


will represent the last word in New Testament scholar- 
ship. Up to the present eight volumes have been pub- 
lished: Matthew; Luke; John; Acts; Philippians; The 
General Epistles; Colossians, Philemon and Ephesians; 
and Romans, by Professor C.H. Dodd, D.D. —the new- 
est volume, which has received special praise. They 
are 8/6 each, and the other volumes are in preparation. 


Is our New Testament in a Reliable Form? 


One of the questions which everyone must answer 
to his own satisfaction as soon as he begins to study 


out without taking in. A par- 
son cannot preach week after 
week without reading. But he 
quite honestly has not got the 
money to buy the books he 
wants. They are expensive, and 
always must be, because they 
are lengthy and specialised. 
Give him a few this Christmas. 
You do not know how really 
grateful he will be. 


A Present forthe Parson 

In the hope that some of you 
who read this may wish to try 
it for yourselves, here are some 
books which, though on the 
whole too specialised for the 
lay reader, are just what will 
help the parson to keep abreast 
of the times with new ideas, 
new interpretations, and the 
very latest discoveries in mod- 
ern Biblical criticism. 

Our Theological Department 
will always be pleased to select 
a Christmas parcel of books 


In addition to the New Books and Revised Edi- 
tions mentioned in detail on this page, we have of 
course many others on our lists which deserve 
special attention, and the following is a selection 
from these: 

BODY, MIND & SPIRIT, by Elwood Worcester 
and Samuel McComb. 10/6 net. 

THE CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK IN THE MOD- 
ERN WORLD, by Dr. D'Arcy, Archbishop of 
Armagh. 6/- net. 

PSYCHOLOGY & RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 
by Professor W. Fearon Halliday. 8/6 net. 

JESUS AND THE GOSPEL OF LOVE, by 
Canon Charles E. Raven, Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. 15/- net. 

ESSENTIALS, by the Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson. 


5/- net. 
THE WORKS OF THE 
VERY REV. GEORGE ADAM SMITH 


particularly 

THE BOOK OF ISAIAH, Vols. I & II, 10/6 
net each; and 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND, fully revised and brought up to 
date, 1932. 25/- net. 

THE DOCTRINES of the CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
by Principal Sydney Cave. 8/6 net. 

JESUS IN THE FIRST GOSPEL, by Professor J. 
Alexander Findlay. First Cheap Edition. 3/6 net. 

THE CONFLICT IN THE EARLY CHURCH, 
by Professor W. D. Niven. 6/- net. 


the New Testament seriously 
is “Have these writings come 
down to us in the words of their 
first writers?” The parson has 
to have his answer ready. In 
“The New Testament and Its 
Transmission” (7/6net), by Pro- 
fessor George Milligan, he will 
find the facts he wants, includ- 
ing the very latest conclusions 
reached through recent ad- 
vances in textual criticism. 


The Human Interest of the 
Old Testament 

Then there is the question of 
the Old Testament. It is only 
when this is taken for what it 
is—great literature of absorb- 
ing human interest, telling of 
the search for God—that we 
appreciate either its religious 
message or its full beauty. Dr. 
McFadyen has brought right 
up to date his “Introduction to 
the Old Testament,” a book 
which has always met a very 


for the parson to any given 
value, if you do not feel that 


real need. And this revised 


you know enough about the 
books to make a satisfactory selection yourself. We 
are ready and anxious to give you our advice and 
assistance in any way you ask 


Commentaries 


Most valuable to all clergymen is some commentary 
that embodies the most recent scholarship with a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the Bible. Something more 
than an academic treatise is essential, and it is this 
extra quality of sympathy which made Dr. David Smith 
so admirably suited to such a task. “The Disciple’s 
Commentary on the New Testament,” published in five 
volumes at 21/- net each, is “a noble and ennobling 
book.” “Whoever reads it will find his faith confirmed 
and his soul refreshed.” It is expensive because there 
is much in it. Few parsons can afford it. But they 
would love to have i it on their shelves, all the same. 

Then there is our other Commentary based on Dr. 
Moffatt’s New Translation of the Bible, and under his 
editorship. Each volume is treated by an expert in that 
subject, so that the whole work, when it is completed, 


and enlarged edition is now 
published at 7/6 net. 
Modern Problems 

And then there is all the new thought, which is taken 
so seriously to-day. It is the relation of this new 
thought to the ideals of Christianity that is the main 
theme of Dean Inge’s “Christian Ethics and Modern 
Problems,” which is now published at 5/- net. 

And again it is the relation of the new thought to 
the old that has led Dr. D’Arcy, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, to clarify the Christian’s view of Providence 
in “Providence and the World Order” (6/- net). 

And Dr. Maclean, also, has taken account of the 
latest researches into the spiritual world in his most 
controversial book “Death Cannot Sever” (3/6 net). 


Faith 

Lastly, we return to the very corner-stone of reli- 
gion. “The Rule of Faith,” by Dr. W. P. Paterson, is 
“one of the most important theological books that 
have been produced for a generation or more.” This 
year we are publishing a new and fully revised edition 
at 8/6 net. 
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FOR THE CONGREGATION IN GENERAL 


The Possibilities of the Spirit of Christ 


the central Character. 


Now, for the first time, this 


The days of materialistic and purely secular thought 
are over. Even the scientists are now finally convinced 
that reality is spiritual, and “Materialism” by Professor 
J. S. Haldane (3/6 net) is a very good explanation of 
why one great scientist accepts a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the universe. It is only a step from this stage 
to a general new awakening to the Spirit of Christ, 
and there seems now to be an intense, earnest desire 
to find and foster this Spirit throughout the land. 

In the forefront of the search is the Oxford Group 


glorious book is being produced in a cheaper edition 
at 2/6 net. 

And then there is Leslie D. Weatherhead’s new 
book, “His Life and Ours” (5/- net). This links up 
the main features of the Life of Christ with the ques- 
tion, How does each incident in that Life light up and 
give meaning and significance to the life we have to 
live? The result is a beautiful Life of Christ and a 
vivid picture of its immediate relevance; and the 
questionnaires relative to each chapter give an oppor- 


Movement. Whatever criti- 
cisms you may have, whether 
you like it or not, here is real 
bursting energy and a real 
power for good. “For Sinners 
Only” (5/- net), by A.J. Russell, 
is their book. It tells what 
they stand for, their aims and 
the wonderful results of their 
efforts in changing the lives of 
many simple people like you 
andme. (72,500already printed) 


anslvered in 
veryday English 

The Group Movement is but 
one of the many signs of a re- 
newed spiritual consciousness. 
There is now, as never since 
the War, a questing spirit, not 
searching the path away from 
religion, but finding the way 
back to the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It is to help in this 
search that the Westminster 
Books have been planned. Each 
volume answers a question 
that is on the lips or in the 


—RHYMES 
ja LIES G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


The following books which are all produced 
in a Uniform Series at ONE SHILLING 
have sold to the extent of well 


over 1,000,000 copies 


GOD IN THE SLUMS Hugh Redwood 
GOD IN THE SHADOWS Hugh Redwood 
BROKEN EARTHENWARE Harold Begbie 
GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
WHAT CHRIST MEANS TO ME 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
W. P. Livingstone 


G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


MARY SLESSOR 


THE WICKET GATE G. A. Studdert Kennedy 
THE PATH OF PRAYER Samuel Chadwick 
THE WAY TO PENTECOST Samuel Chadwick 
THE HAPPIEST MAN Reginald Kennedy-Cox 


WHEN WE PRAY: A Method of Prayer taught 
by G. A. Studdert Kennedy Ronald Sinclair 


LAUNCH: A Lifeboat Book General Seely 


tunity of extending personal 
thinking or starting Group 
discussion. 


The Test of Action 

“The test of action is a very 
simple one, but it goes deep.— 
That silent witness to Christ is 
easily understood.” This quo- 
tation is taken from the In- 
troduction to “What I Owe to 
Christ” (5/-net),C. F. Andrews’ 
spiritual autobiography, in the 
opinion of many the greatest 
book of its kind since New- 
man’s “Apologia.” (5th Edition) 


The Mary Slessor of 
Our Generation 

It might also form the 
theme of “A Saint in Kenya” 
(5/- net), by Mrs. H. E. Scott, 
the story of Marion Scott 
Stevenson, who worked as a 
missionary among the Natives 
of Africa from 1907 until her 
death in June, 1930. When you 
have read this book you will 


hearts of thousands. The first 


four volumes are “Do Dead 

Men Live Again?” by Archdeacon Storr; “What Shall 
We Say of Christ?” by Principal Sydney Cave; “Is 
Sin Our Fault?” by S. A. McDowall, of Winchester 
College; and “What is Salvation?” by Professor Eric 
S. Waterhouse. The great thing is that you can under- 
stand these books. To quote R. Birch Hoyle in the 
British Weekly: “The writers are picked men, each 
gifted with consummate knowledge of his question, and 
able to state his answers in everyday English.” Each 
book is beautifully bound and boxed, and costs 3/- net. 
Seven other volumes are already in preparation. 


The Relevance of the Life of Christ 

And more and more we are going back to the foun- 
tain head—to the actual Life of Christ—to find the 
solution to modern problems. Each age finds a new 
interpretation which seems to make the old story par- 
ticularly relevant. In 1918 we first published “By An 
Unknown Disciple,” which has helped thousands to 
appreciate more vividly the human emotions that 
underlie the old story and the unfailing magnetism of 


agree with us that here is the 
Mary Slessor of our generation. 


Four Great Preachers 


The test of action is no less easily understood in this 
country than in India or Africa. That is why the 
preachers who really touch the hearts of the people 
are those who practise what they preach. What they 
say is full of sympathy and sincerity. Of no one 
was this more true than of G. A. Studdert Kennedy, 
whose last book, “The New Man in Christ,” was pub- 
lished this year at 2/6 net. He will long be remem- 
bered and his words valued, just as are Morrison of 
Wellington’s. “The Footsteps of the Flock” and 
“Floodtide” are the two latest volumes to be added to 
the uniform series of Dr. Morrison’s books at 3/6 net, 
which still continues the good work of spreading the 
sunshine of his sympathy, though he has left us. In 
the same way, “Richmond Hill Sermons” (5/- net), by 
Dr. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, and “A Voice for 
God” (6/- net), by Dr. J. Stuart Holden, of St. Paul's 
Church, Portman Square, will spread the word far 
beyond one town or city or country. 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


John Buchan 


First and foremost 
comes “The Magic 
Walking - Stick” (6/- 
net) by John Buchan. 

One day when Bill 
went out to shoot 
wild duck, he came by 
chance into possession 
of the mystic staff 
which had once laid 

in the Treasury of the 
With this he leads a 
double life. To the world he is just an ordinary school- 
boy, but actually he gets mixed up in adventures in 
every corner of the world. And what adventures! 
You, who have read “The Thirty-Nine Steps,” “Green- 
mantle,” and “Mr. Standfast,” know that Mr. Buchan’s 
adventures are unsurpassed. “Mark this delightful 
phantasy as a providential Christmas Present.” 


Rudyard Kipling 

We have published this Autumn a new edition of 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Songs of Youth” with eight beauti- 
ful illustrations at 5/- net. 


So Many Good Things 
; Then there is “Good Afternoon, 
Children” (5/- net), unlike anything 
you have ever seen before. Here are 
fourteen of the most popular stories 
that were told over the Wireless when 
Uncle Columbus was Organiser of the 
Children’s Hour. He has specially 
P chosen the ones that created most 
. interest and Mr. Morton Sale has illus- 
trated them with over a hundred draw- 
ings and four whole-page coloured 
pictures. Excellent stories that will 
thrill any child from five to fifteen, 
excellent pictures, excellent production. 
but only five shillings—and I will tell 

ERNEST you why. 

We want to show that if a book has 
good stories and good pictures, it will appeal to children 
more if it is beautifully produced than if it is not. It 
is because we can anticipate a great demand for this 
book that we can print a large first edition and publish 
at 5/- net. You should make a point of seeing this 
book at your booksellers. 


And, of course, if you really like beautiful Children's 
Books, you can see at any kseller’s editions of 
“Peter Pan,” from 1/- net to 25/- net, and make your 
choice according to your purse. 


Animal Stories 


If you have been reading the papers regu- 
larly during the last week or two, you will 
have noticed that when anyone is reported 
as having given some definite opinion as to 
the tastes in literature of modern children 
they always mention the growing interest in 
Animal Stories. The greatest of all Animal 
Story writers is Ernest Thompson Seton. In 
the first place, he always writes the story of 
an animal he knows. He never generalises. 
- , His stories are nearer thrilling Animal Bio- 
-_ graphies than Fiction. After spending days, 
weeks, and months studying one particular 
animal and getting to know the working of 
his mind, his habits and his fads, he tells the story in 
his own inimitable way. And the hero stands out as 
living and real as if he were indeed human. But that 
is not all. He illustrated each story profusely with his 
own sketches which are so just right that his books 
are irresistible to grown-ups as well as children. Every 
story is true and every animal hero really lived, and 
was the hero he is made out to be. Here are some 
of them: 


LIVES OF THE HUNTED 7/6 net 
WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 7/6 net 
THE TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL STAG 2/6 net 
CHINK 2/6 net 
FOAM RAZORBACK 2/6 net 
LOBO 2/6 net 
RAGGYLUG 2/6 net 
OLD SILVER GRIZZLE 2/6 net 
JOHNNY BEAR 2/6 net 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY 2/6 net 
BILLY: THE DOG THAT MADE GOOD 2/6 net 


Then there are the Arthur Mee books which always 

make good Christmas presents, because they are so 
full of all sort of information which children not only 
ought but also want to know. Perhaps the two most 
popular are “The Children’s Bible” and “One Thousand 
Beautiful Things” (7'6 net each). 
Adbenture Real adventure is always 
thrilling. Books of adven- 
ture are always popular, 
so it is no wonder that our 
“Adventure Stories” have 
met with such success. 


1—MY MYSTERY SHIPS 
Rear-Admiral 


2—ENDLESS STORY 

Captain Taprell Dorliné, D.S.O. 

3—FEAR AND BE SLAIN 

General the Rt. Hon. 1.E.B.Seely, 
Px... CALG. 


[4—IN QUEST OF THE SUN 
Alain Gerbault 7/6 net each 


THE INCLUSIVE VERSE OF RUDYARD KIPLING and THE COLLECTED PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE 
ARE THE TWO MOST FAMOUS ONE-VOLUME CHRISTMAS PRESENTS IN THE BOOKSHOPS 


Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, E.C.4 
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IMPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS 


“Book Production by Photolitho Process 


@ Phototype Ltd. are established for the reproduction of books of which 
neither type nor plates are in existence. Phototype is ideal for the 
economic reproduétion either in facsimile or on a reduced or enlarged 
scale of Encyclopedias, Gazetteers, Dictionaries, Music, Maps, Codes, 
Ready-Reckoners, Mathematical Formule, Architects’ Drawings, and 
Botanical and Scientific Works; whilst the reduction of a Library 
Edition of an Author's Works to Pocket Library size, printed on thin 
paper, must obviously be an economic proposition. 


@ With regard to 


New Publications 
a large field lies open to Phototype, seeing that 


@ The make-ready necessary on a letterpress machine is dis- 
pensed with. 


@ No moulds or stereotype plates are necessary, the negatives of 
a large volume can be Stored in an envelope. 


@ No type need be kept standing. 


@ Smaller editions can be printed, thus saving the cost of ware- 
housing printed stock. 


@ Corrections that can be made in standing type or stereotype 
plates can be made as easily and more cheaply by Phototype. 


All four pages of this anncuncement are produced and printed 
by Phototype. 


Please send for samples and quotations and mention ‘The ‘Bookman’ 


PHOTOTYPE LIMITED 
WEST END LANE, BARNET, HERTS. 


Tet. BARNET 2111. 
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THUCYDIDES 


THUCYDIDES 

LI. Of Svpaxdow: aitoi 


bro Supaxocios ols aitoi iate 
oig ern rere, of éxei Aaxedatpoviors. 
Gore ev evi rede audhotépwy aya Kxabe- 


(ov yap dy Tov erates xaprepyoare, cimep word, xai 
xai Gua ob Bovropeva avtois Tis éixaorovs te Evpmravtes of ev tais 
yarerwrépous elvas vavolv viv eoopevos mefoi trois 


Tokepeiv, GAN’ ws tdyiota vaio wal Kai TOMS Kai TO 
Eupdeper dvayxdgas avrous vavpayeiv. peya tev 'AOnvav, wepi av, ef ris te 


Tas vals éwAnpouv Kai ére érépou mpodpéper ed 


xatpos iw, TH piv mpotépa mpds Ta Tew Die 

Tivos OF TOAAOD Kal TeY Kai TeV Evprace owrrptos. 
Kata Tivas TWUAGS, Te TOY OT LXV. ‘O pév Nixias tocaita wapaxedevad- 
Twas Kal ovans 5é pevos éxédeve mAnpoiv tas vais. Te 


Tis oi “AOnvain te 
xovta amcAXvovet Kai Ov ToAXOUS. 


TvAiwr@ «ai tois mapiy piv 


avtavizyoy vaveiv Kai dySonxovta 2 Tas yap mpwpas Kal dvw 
2 wpocpeitavtes évavpdxovy. xai tov Evpupé- avy Kai 
dovra, Exovta Td xépas AOnvaiwy wai 3 wh avtiAaBnv xelp xai 
Bovdonevor ras vais évavtion wavra éroipa tw, éxeivors 
éwefaycvta T@ wh pos THY padro 
xaxeivoy év T@ Koihk@ Kai pvy@! Tod Aupévos wai aywv 
dy ual Hode omite with C and brack xai of te Toddoi dSoxeire 
with Bothe. 
soe 128 
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Reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd., Bedford Street, 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 


Reproduced by kind permission of 
‘REGINALD HAINES, 
4, SourHAMPTON Row, Lonpon, W.C. 


PHOTOTYPE LIMITED 
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The Phoenix specialises in the supply of books, fiction or 
otherwise, written by the vital authors of to-day and 
yesterday: books which do you the plain service for which 
literature exists, expanding and enriching your mental life, 
charging your hour-to-hour existence with significance and 
authenticity: the books which, having no place in the 
twopenny circulating library, you want to keep, to yield 
personal dividends in ten years’ time as to day. 


To these are added in The Phoenix Catalogue (not to 
neglect the practical side) choice works of information and 
reference. Again they are authoritative and genuine, for 
they must render real service. 


For all these books cheap but good editions are the rule, 
and luxury and sham formats have been eschewed. 


These vast resources of literature are instantly accessible 
to you. You are at liberty to pick what you like and have 
immediate delivery of your choice for payment in your own 
time, through a plan which is as economical as it is delight- 
ful. Your sacrifice need not exceed the amount you daily 
spend on newspapers ! 


This unique plan is something new and something good 
in bookselling: let no preconceived ideas stand between 
you and acquaintance with it. A post card to the address 
below will bring you The Phoenix Catalogue. This will 
involve you not at all and may prove for you, as for 
thousands of others, a passport to something infinitely 
worth whiie. 


THE PHOENIX BOOK COMPANY 
LTD 


3 & 4 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
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plus 
an unparalleled collection of 
classics English and Foreign. 
the major pocket libraries of 
contemporary literature. 
many famous reference works, 
as instance : 


EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


PROF. WYLD’S NEW 
UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
etc. etc. 


<> 
| 
A few only | 
| LDOUS HUXLEY | 
ARCEL PROUST | 
| 
ARD ALDINGTON | 
RGINIA WOOLE 
E. MONTAGUE | 
H. LAWRENCE 
| 
CHARD HUGHES | 
RNARD SHAW 
e = 
| L. MENCKEN | 
NCLAIR | 
PTON SI | 
AMES J 
e 
GENE O | 
LYTTON STRACH 
ME EL 
* 
LIAM O’FLAHER 
NORMAN DOUGL 
e } 
A. E. COPPA 
J. B. PRIESTL 
e 
SOMERSET MAUGH 
XUM 


THE £1 PEN 
One of the latest 
A 

utiful pen in 
Alizar Crimson & 
Gold and Electric 
Green & Gold. Also 
Jet Black, and now 
in a smaller size 
for ladies. Pencil 
to match, 7/6. 


74. 


SET No. 55 


containing W aterman’s 
£1 Pen, with Pencil and 
Combined Pocket Knife 
and Letter Opener—all to 
match, in smart Presen- 
tation Case, 35/-. 


= 
= 


Waterman’s is the ideal gift. It captivates by its 
beauty—its utility, its perfection. It is “‘ personal ” 
to the recipient. It renders valued service, not 
merely “for a time,” but for a lifetime. 


Waterman superiority is recognised the world over. 
There are Waterman’s still in constant use which 
were purchased 20, 30, 40 and more years ago. The 
coloured models are masterpieces of pen artistry. 


Ask to see the £1 Pen, the Lady Patricia at 25/-, the Patrician 
at 50/-, the No. 94 at 30/-. Models in Black or Ripple: No. 924, 
15/-; No. 52, 17/6. Pencils to match each pen. 


Empire made. Gold nibs to suit all hands. 
Of Stationers, Jewellers and Stores 


FOR TRAVELLERS 


A gift that anyone who travels will appre- 
ciate—the ‘‘Linsden”’ Traveller’s Filler, 
filled with Waterman’s London-made Ink. 
In smart utility (coloured) case, 2/6. 
Ask to see it. 


THE LADY PATRICIA 
PEN 


Emerald, Turquoise, Nacre, 
Jet and Onyx. Handcrafted 
finish. Price 25/-. Pencil to 
match, 15/-. 
The Pen Book free from 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 


Waterm 


Ye 


#7 DESK STAND 


No. © 6737 


in Green or 
White Onyx. 
Pen (in two- 
tone colours) 
fitted with 
Gyro Sheath. 
Lacquered 
Brass Calen- 
‘dar. Price 
£5/12/6. 
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